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CONCERNING 


Human Underſtanding. 
In Fourx Books. 
Written by JOHN LOCKE, Gbr. | 
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VOLUME I. . 


Eccres, x1. 5. 8 j 
As thou neweſt not ik is the way of the Spirit, nor how the. bones 0 
do grow in the womb of her that is with child: Even "4 thou 


knoweſt not the works of God, who maketh all things. 


Quam bellum eſt alle confiteri potius neſcire quod pie. quam : | 
iſta effutientem nauſeare, atque ipſum ſibi diſplicere! | 
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karl of Pembroke and Montgomery, 


Baron: Herbert of Cardiff, Lord Roſs of Kendal, 
Par, Fitzhugh, Marmion, St. Quintin, and 
Shurland ; Lord Prſiedent of his Majeſty's moſt 
Honourable Privy Council, and Lord Lieutenant 


of the County of Wilts, and of South-Wales. 


CE: 
N LN. HIS Treatiſe, which is grown up un- 


N 5s der your Lordſhip's Eye, and has ven- 
#5 s tured into the World by your Order, 


Mer SN 


Ex does now, by a natural kind of Right, 


tection, which you ſeveral Years fince promiſed it. 


Tis not that I think any Name, how great ſoever, ; 


ſet at the beginning of a Book, will be able to 
cover the Faults that are to be found in it. Things 
in Print muſt ſtand and fall by their own Worth, 
or the Reader's Fancy. But there being nothing 
more to be deſired for Truth, than a fair unpre- 
Jadiced Hearing, no-body is more likely to pro- 
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come to your Lordſhip for that Pro- 
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De Eypiſtle Dedicator n. 
cure me that, than your Lordſhip, who are al- 
1 lowed to have zot fo intimate an A e 
with her, in her more retired Receſſes. Vour 
y Lordſhip is known to have ſo far advanced-your 
|| — *Speculations in the moſt abſtract and general 
1 Knowledge of Things, beyond the ordinary Reach 
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or common Methods, that your Allowance and 
Approbation of the Deſign of this Treatiſe, will 
| | | at leaſt preſerve it from being condemned without 
| Reading; and will prevail to have thoſe Parts a 
1 little weighed, which might otherwiſe, perhaps, 
3} be thought to deſerve no Conſideration, for being 


ſomewhat out of the common Road. The Impu- 1 
* tation of Novelty is a terrible Change amongſt thoſe 
| who judge of Men's Heads, as they do of their 


. 


Il Perukes, by the Faſhion; and can allow none to be 
i right, but the received Doctrines. Truth ſcarce | 


ever yet carried it by Vote any where at its firſt ap- 
pearance: New Opinions are always ſuſpected, and 
_ uſually oppoſed, without any other Reaſon, but 
becauſe they are not already common. But Truth, 
like Gold, is not the leſs ſo for being newly brought 
out of the Mine. Tis Trial and Examination muſt * 
give it Price, and not any antique Faſhion: And 
though it be not yet current by the public Stamp; 
yet it may, for all that, be as old as Nature, and is 
certainly not the leſs genuine. Vour Lordſhip can 
give great and convincing Inſtances of this, when- 7 
1 ever you pleaſe to oblige the Public with ſome of 
| | fthoſe large and comprehenſive Diſcoveries you have 
1 made of Truths hitherto unknown, unleſs to ſome | 
few, from whom your Lordſhip has been pleaſed | 
not wholly to conceal them, This alone were a 
ſufficient Reaſon, were there noother, why Iſnould 
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ſome little Correſpondenee with ſome Parts of that 
nobler and vaſt Syſtem of the Sciences your Lord- 


ſhip has made ſo new, exact, and inſtructive a 
Draught of, I think it Glory enougb, if your Lord- 


ſhip permit me to boaſt, that here and there I have 


fallen into ſome; Thoughts not - wholly different 
from yours. If your Lordſhip think fit, that, by 
3 your Encouragement, this ſhould jog in the 
World, I hope it may be a Reaſon, ſome time or 

2 other, to lead your Lordſhip farther; and you will 
allow me to ſay, that you here give the World an 
Earneſt of ſomething, that, if they can bear with 
this, will be truly. worth their Expectation. This, 
my Lord, ſhews what a Preſent I here make to 
your Lordſhip ; juſt ſuch as the poor Man does to 
his rich and great Neighbour, by whom the Baſket 
ob Flowers or Fruit is not ill taken, though he has 
more Plenty of his own Growth, and in much 


greater Perfection. Worthleſs Things receive a 


Value, when they are made the Offerings of Re- 
ſpect, Eſteem and Gratitude: Theſe you have 


given me ſo mighty and peculiar Reaſons to have, 
in the higheſt Degree, for your Lordſhip, that if 


they can add a Price to what they go alone with, 
Z proportionable to their own Greatneſs, I can with _ 
Confidence brag, I here make your Lordſhip the 


richeſt Preſent you ever received. This I am ſure, 


l am under the greateſt Obligations to ſeek all Oc- 


caſions to acknowledge a long Train of Favours I 


have received from your Lordſhip; Favours, tho 


great and important in themſelves, yet made 


much more ſo by the Forwardneſs, Concern, and 
Kindneſs, and other obliging Circumſtances, that 
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ever 
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dedicate this Efay to your Lordſhip; and its having 
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- De Fpiſtle Dedicatory. 
never failed to accompany them. To all this, you 
are pleaſed to add that which gives yet more 
Weight and Reliſh to all the reſt : You vouchſafe 
to continue me in ſome Degrees of your Eſteem, 
and allow me a Place in your good Thoughts; I 
had almoſt ſaid Friendſhip. This, my Lord, your 
Words and Actions fo conſtantly ſhew on all Oc- 
caſions, even to others when I am abſent, that it 
1s not Vanity in me to mention what every Body 
knows: But it would be want of good Manners, 
not to acknowledge what ſo many are Witneſſes 
of, and every Day tell me, Iam indebted to your 
Lordſhip for. I with they could as eaſily aſſiſt my 
Gratitude, as they convince me of the great and 7? 
growing Engagements it has to your Lordſhip. 7 | 
This I am fare, I ſhould write of the Underfanding 1 
without having any, if I were not extremely ſen- 
ſible of them, and did not lay hold on this Oppor® 1! 
tunity to teſtify to the World, how much I am 
obliged to be, and how much Il amm, 


My LORD, 


„ res Joe Your Lordfhip's 
Dorſet. Court, 24th _ 5 
of May, 1689. 


— Mot Humble, and 


| Moſt Obedient Servant, 


1 | | / Ei fy : 2.5, 
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REA DER, 8 5 
A 2 Here put into thy Hands, what has been 
dhe Diverſion of ſome of my idle and heavy 

es Hours: If it has the good Luck to prove 
EN 2 fo of any of thine, and thou haſt but half 


ß much Pleaſure in reading, as I had in 
writing it, thou wilt as little think thy Money, as I 
do my Pains, ill beſtowed, Miſtake not this, for a 


Commendation of my Work; nor conclude, becauſe I 


was pleaſed with the Doing of it, that therefore I am 


fondly taken with it now it is done, He that hawks at 
Larks and Sparrows, has no leſs Sport, though a much 


Z leſs conſiderable Quarry, than he that flies at nobler 


Game: And he is little acquainted with the Subject of 


this Treatiſe, the UNDERS AN DING, who does not 
| know, that as it is the moſt elevated Faculty of the Soul, 


ſo it is employed with a greater and more conſtant De- 


light, than any of the other. Its Searches after Truth, 


are a Sort of Hawking and Hunting, wherein the very 
Purſuit makes a great Part of the Pleaſure. Every 
Step the Mind takes in its Progreſs towards Knowledge, 
makes ſome Diſcovery, which is not only new, but the 


_ beſt too, for the Time at lcaſt. 


For the Underſtanding, like the Eye, judging of Ob- 


jects only by its own Sight, cannot but be pleaſed with 


what it diſcovers, having leſs Regret for what has eſcap- 


— 


2 The Epi ale to >the Reader. 
ed it, be it is unknown. Thus he who has iſe 
himſelf above the Alms-Baſket, and not content to live 
lazily on Scraps of begged Opinions, ſets his own 
Thoughts on work, to find and follow Truth, will 
(whatever he lights on) not miſs the Hunter's Satis- 


faction; every Moment of his Purſuit will reward his 
Pains with ſome Delight, and he will have Reaſon to 
think his Time not ill- ſpent, even when he cannot much 


boaſt of any great Acquiſition, | 

This, Reader, is the Entertainment of thoſe who let 
looſe their own Thoughts, and follow them in writing; 
which thou oughteſt not to envy them, ſince they afford 
thee an Opportunity of the like Diverſion, if thou wilt 
make uſe of thy own Thoughts in reading. 'Tis to 


them, if they are thy own, that I refer myſelt: But if 
they are taken upon Truſt trom others, tis no great 
Matter what they are, they not following Truth, but 
ſome meaner Conſideration: And tis not worth whic ö 


to be concerned, what he ſays or thinks, who ſays or 


thinks only as he is directed by another. If thou judg- 
eſt for thyſelf, I know thou wilt judge candidly; and 
then I ſhall not be harmed or offended, whatever be thy 
Cenſure. For though it be certain, that there is nothing 


in this Treatiſe, of the Truth whereof I am not fully 


perſuaded; yet J conſider myſelf as liable to Miſtakes, 
as I can think thee, and know that this Book muſt ſtand. 


or fall with thee, not by any Opinion J have of it, but 


thy own, If thou findeſt little in it new or inſtructive 
to thee, thou art not to blame me for it. It was not 


meant for thoſe that had already mattered this Subject, 
and made a thorough Acquaintance with their own Un- 
derſtandings; but for my own Information, and the Sa- 
tisfaction of a few Friends, who acknowledged them- 
ſelves not to have ſufficiently conſidered it. Were ; 
fit to trouble thee with the Hiſtory of this Z/ay, I 
ſhould tell thee, that five or ſix Friends meeting at my 
Chamber, and diſcourſing on a Subject very remote 


from this, found themſelves quickly at a Stand, by the 


Difficulties that roſe on every Side. After we had a 
while puzzled ourſelves, e coming any nearer a 


Reſolution 


The Epiſtle to the Reader. | ; 
Reſolution of thoſe Doubts which perplexed us, it came 
into my Thoughts, that we took a wrong Courſe ; and 
that before we ſet ourſelves upon Enquiries of that Na- 
ture, it was neceſſary to examine our own Abilities, and 
| ſee what Objects our Underſtandings were, or Were not 
fitted to deal with. This I propoſed to the Company, 
who all readily aſſented; and thereupon it was agreed, 
that this ſhould be our firſt Enquiry. Some haſty, and 
undigeſted Thought on a Subject I had never before 
conſidered, which I ſet down againft our next Meeting, 
gave the firſt Entrance into this Ditcourſe; which hav- 
ing been thus begun by Chance, was continued by In- 
treaty; written by incoherent Parcels; and after long 
Intervals of Neglect, reſumed again, as my Humour or 
Occaſions permitted; and at laſt, in a Retirement, 
where an Attendance on my Health: gave me Leiſure, it 
was brought into that Order thou now leeſt it. 
This diſcontinued Way of Writing may have occaſi- 
oned, beſides others, two contrary Faults, viz. that too 
little and too much may be ſaid in it. Ik thou findeſt 
any thing wanting, I ſhall be glad, that what I have 
writ gives thee any Delire, that I ſhould have gone far- 
cher: If it ſeems too much to thee, thou mayſt blame the 
Subject; for when I firſt put Pen to Paper, I thought 
all I ſhould have to ſay on this Matter, would have been 
contained in one Sheet of Paper; but the farther I went, 
the larger Proſpect I had: New Diſcoveries led me ſtill 
on, and fo it grew inſenſibly to the Bulk it now appears 
in. I will not deny, but poſſibly it might be reduced to a 
narrower Compals than it is; and that ſome Parts of it 
might be contracted, the Way it has been writ in, by 
Catches, and many long Intervals of Interruption, being 
apt to cauſe ſome Repetitions. But to confeſs the Truth, 
I am now too lazy, or too buſy to make it ſhorter, 

I am not ignorant how little I herein conſult my own 
Reputation, when I knowingly let it go with a Fault, fo 
apt to diſguſt the moſt judicious, who are always the 
| niceſt Readers. But they who know Sloth is apt to 

content itſelf with any Excuſe, will pardon me, if mine 
has prevailed on me, where, I think, I have a very 


good 


The Epiſtle to the Reader. 


good one. I will not therefore allege in my Defence, 
that the ſame Notion, having different Reſpects, may 
be convenient or neceſſary to prove or illuſtrate ſeveral 
Parts of the ſame Diſcourſe ; and that ſo it has happen- 
ed in many Parts of this: But waving that, I ſhall 
frankly avow, that I have ſometimes dwelt long upon 
the fame Argument, and expreſſed it different Ways, 


with a quite different Deſign. I pretend not to publiſh 


this Eſſay for the Information of Men of large Thoughts, 
and quick Apprehenſions; to ſuch Maſters of Know- 


ledge, I profels myſelf a Scholar, and therefore warn 1 
them beforehand not to expect any Thing here, but 


what, being ſpun out of my own coarſe Thoughts, is 
fitted to Men of my own Size, to whom, perhaps, it 
will not be unacceptable, that I have taken ſome Pains 


to make plain and familiar to their Thoughts ſome 
Truths, which eſtabliſhed Prejudice, or the Abſtracted- 
neſs of the Ideas themſelves, might render difficult. 
Some Objects had need be turned en every Side: And 
when the Notion is new, as J conſeſs ſome of theſe are 
to me, or out of the ordinary Road, as I ſuſpect they 


will appear to others; 'tis not one ſimple View of it, 


that will gain it Admittance into every Underſtanding, 
or fix it there with a clear and laſting Impreſſion, There 


are few, I believe, who have not obſerved in themſelves 
or others, that what in one Way of propoſing was very 


. obſcure, another Way of expreſſing it has made very 
clear and intelligible: Though afterward the Mind 


found little Difference in the Phraſes, and wondered 


why one failed to be underſtood more than the other. 


But every Thing does not hit alike upon every Man's 
Imagination. We have our Underſtandings no leſs dif- 
ferent than our Palates; and he that thinks the fame 
Truth ſhall be equally reliſned by every one in the ſame: 


Dreſs, may as well hope to feaſt every one with the ſame 


fort of Cookery: the Meat may be the ſame, and the 
Nouriſhment good, yet every one not be able to receive 
it with that Seaſoning; and it muſt be dreſſed another 


Way, if you will bave it go down with ſome, even of 


ſtrong Conſtitutions, The Truth 1s, thoſe who advir- 
ed 


wp 


ing Age; it amounting to little leſs, when I own, > 
Il publiſh this Z/ay with Hopes it may be uſeful to others. 
But if it may be permitted to ſpeak freely of thoſe,” who 
with a feigned Modeſty condemn as uſeleſs, what they 

themſelves write, methinks it ſavours much more of 


The Epiſtle to the Reader. 

ſed me to publiſh it, adviſed me for this Reaſon, to pub- 
liſh it as it is: And fince I have been brought to let it 
go Abroad, I deſire it ſhould be underſtood by whoever 
gives himſelf the Pains to read it. I have ſo little At- 
fectation to be in Print, that if I were not flattered this 
Eſſay might be of ſome Uſe to others, as I think it has 


N been to me, I ſhould have confined it to the View of 
ſome Friends, who gave the firſt Occaſion to it. My 


appearing therefore in Print, being on Purpoſe to be as 8 
uſeful as I may, I think it neceſſary to make what I have 
to ſay, as ealy and intelligible to all Sorts of Readers, 


asI can. And I had much rather the Speculative and 


Quick-ſighted ſhould complain of my being in ſome 
Parts tedious, than that any one, not accuſtomed to ab- 
ſtract Speculations, or prepoſſeſſed with different Noti- 
ons, ſhould miſtake, or not comprehend my Meaning. 

It will poſſibly be cenſured as a great Piece of Vanity 
or Inſolence in me, to pretend to inſtruct this our know- 


- 


Vanity or Inſolence, to publiſh a Book for any other 
End; and he fails very much of that Reſpect he owes 
the Public, who Prints, and conſequently expects Men 


ſhould read that, wherein he intends not they ſhould 
meet with any Thing of Ule to themſelves or others: 


And ſhould nothing elſe be found allowable in this 
Treatiſe, yet my Deſign will not ceaſe to be fo, and 
the Goodneſs of my Intention ought to be ſome Excuſe 


for the Worthleſſneſs of my Preient. Tis that chiefly 


which ſecures me from the Fear of Cenſure, which I 
expect not to eſcape more than better Writers. Men's 
Principles, Notions, and Relithes are fo different, that 
it is hard to find a Book which pleaſes or diſpleaſes all 
Men. I acknowledge the Age we live in is not the 
leaſt knowing, and therefore not the moſt eaſy to be 
ſatisfied, If I have not the good Luck to plcaſe, yet 
no-body ought to be offended with me. 1 plainly tell 
9 5 all 
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Others of that Strain; *tis Ambition enough to be em- 
ployed as an Under-Labourer in clearing the Ground a 
little, and removing fome of the Rubbiſh that lies in 
the Way to Knowledge; which certainly had been very 
much more advanced in the World, if the Endeavours 


cumbered with the learned but frivolous Uſe of uncou tn, 
affected, or unintelligible Terms, introduced into the | 


Right to be miſtaken for deep Learning, and Height 
of Speculation, that it will not be ealy to perſuade, ei- 
ther thoſe who ſpeak, or thoſe who hear them, that 


Y The Epiſtle to the Reader. 

all my Readers, except half a Dozen, this Treatiſe was 

not at firſt intended for them; and therefore they need n 
not be at the Trouble to be of that Number. But © 
yet if any one thinks fit to be angry, and rail at it, he 
may do it ſecurely : For I ſhall find ſome better Way of Y 
ſpending my Time, than in ſuch kind of Converſation. BD. 
I ſhall always have the Satisfaction to have aimed ſin- A 


2 
— 


cerely at Truth and Uſefulneſs, though in one of the 


meaneſt Ways. The Commonwealth of Learning is 1 = 


not at this Time without Maſter-builders, whoſe migh- J} it 
ty Deſigns, in advancing the Sciences, will leave laſting 
Monuments to the Admiration of Poſterity : But every 


one muſt not hope to be a Boyle, or a Sydenham; and in 


t 

\ 

an Age that produces ſuch Maſters, as the Great - Huy? 
genius, and the incomparable Mr. Newton, with ſone | 
ſ 

{ 


of ingenious and induſtrious Men had not been much 


Sciences, and there made an Art of, to that Degree, 
that Philoſophy, which is nothing but the true Know- 
ledge of Things, - was thought unfit, or uncapable to 
be brought into well-bred Company, and polite Con- 
verſation. Vague and inſignificant Forms of Speech, 
and Abuſe of Language, have fo long paſſed for My; 
ſeries of Science; and hard and milapplied Words, 
with little or no Meaning, have, by Preſcription, ſuch a 


they are but the Covers of Ignorance, and Hindrance 
of true Knowledge. To break in upon the Sanctuary 
of Vanity and Ignorance, will be, I ſuppoſe, ſome Ser- 
vice to Human Underſtanding : Though ſo few are apt 
to think they deceive or are deceived in the Uſe of. 
Words; or that the Language of the Sec they are of, 

| | has 


1 


The Epiſtle to the Reader. | 
has any Faults in it, which ought to be examined or 
corrected ; that I hope I ſhall be pardoned, if I have in 
the Third Book dwelt long on this Subject, and endea- 
voured to make it ſo plain, that neither the Inveterate- 
neſs of the Miſchief, nor the Prevalency of the Faſhion, 
ſhall be any Excuſe for thoſe, who will not take care 


about the Meaning of their own Words, and will not 


ſuffer the Significancy of their Expreſſions to be inquired 
m—_ FFF 
I have been told, that a ſhort Epitome of this Trea- 


tiſe, which was printed 1688, was by ſome condemned 
without reading, becauſe innate Ideas were denied in it; 


they too haſtily concluding, that if innate Ideas were 
not ſuppoſed, there would be little left, either of the 


Notion or Proof of Spirits. If any one take the like Of- 
' fence at the Entrance of this Treatiſe, I ſhall deſire him 
to read it through; and then J hope he will be convince» 
| ed, that the taking away falſe Foundations, is not to the 
Prejudice, but Advantage of Truth; which is never in- 
Jured or endangered ſo much, as when mixed with, or 
| built on Falſehood. In the Second Edition, I added as 
followeth: „ 


The Bookſeller will not forgive me, if I ſay nothing 


of this Second Edition, which he has promited, by the 


Correctneſs of it, ſhall make amends for the man 
Faults committed in the former. He deſires too, that 


it ſhould be known, that it has one whole new Chapter 


concerning Identity, and many Additions and Amend- 
ments in other Places. Theſe I muſt inform my Reader 


are not all new Matter, but moſt of them either farther 


Confirmations of what I had faid, or Explications, to 
5 others being miſtaken in the Senſe of what was 
ormerly printed, and not any Variation in me from it; 
I muſt only except the Alterations I have made in Book 


II. Chop 21. 


What 1 had there writ concerning Liberty and the 
Will, I thought deſerved as accurate a View, as I was 


capable of: Thoſe Subjects having in all Ages exerciſed 


the learned Part of the World, with Queſtions and Diffi- 


culties, that have not a little perplexed Morality and Di- 


vinity : 
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vinity ; thoſe Parts of Knowledge, that Men are moſt 


concerned to be clear in. Upon a cloſer Inſpection into 


the Working of Men's Minds, and a ſtricter Examinati- 
on of thoſe Motives and Views they are turned by, I have 
found reaſon ſomewhat to alter the Thoughts I formerly 
had concerning that, which gives the laſt Determination 


to the Will in all voluntary Actions. This I cannot for- 
bear to acknowledge to the World with as much Free- 

dom and Readineſs, as I at firſt publiſhed what then 
| ſeemed to me to be right; thinking myſelf more con- 


cerned to quit and rencunce any Opinion of my own, 


than oppole that of another, when Truth appears againſt 


it. For 'tis Truth alone I ſeek, and that will always be 
welcome to me, when or from whence ſoever it comes. 
But what Forwardneſs ſoever J have to reſign any Opi- 


nion I have, or to recede from any Thing I have writ, 

upon the firſt Evidence of any Error in it; yet this I muſt 

' own, that I have not had the good Luck to receive any 

Light from thoſe Exceptions I have met with in Print 

againſt any Part of my Book; nor have, from any 
Thing has been urged againſt it, found reaſon to alter m 


Senſe, in any of the Points have been queſtioned. W he- 


ther the Subject I have in hand- requires often more 


Thought and Attention than curſory Readers, at leaſt 
ſuch as are prepoſſeſſed, are willing to allow: or, whe- 


ther any Obſcurity in my Expreſſior.s caſts a Cloud over 
it, and theſe Notions are made difficult to others Appre- 

henſion in my Way of treating them: So it is, that my 
Meaning, I find, is often miſtaken, and I have not the 


good Luck to be every where rightly underſtood. 
There are fo many Inſtances of this, that I think it Juſ- 
tice to my Reader and to myſelf, to conclude, that ei- 


ther my Book is plainly enough written to be rightly un- 


derſtood by thoſe who peruſe it with that Attention aud 


Indifferency, which every one, who will give himſelf 


the Pains to read, ought to employ in reading ; or elle, 


that | have writ mine ſo obſcurely, that it is in vain to 


go about to mend it. Which ever of theſe be the Truth, 


tis myſelf only am affected thereby, and therefore 1 
| ſhall be far from troubling my Reader with what I think 


might 


not we 
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might be faid, in anſwer to thoſe ſeveral Objections I 
Re met with, to Paſlages here and there of my Book: 


Since 1 perſuade mylſelt, that he who thinks them of 


Moment enough to be concerned whether they are true 
or falſe, will be able to ſee, that what is ſaid, is either 
founded, or elſe not contrary to my Doctrine. 
when I and my Oppoſer come both to be well under- 
ſtood. 
If any, careful that none of their good Thoughts 
ſhould be loſt, have publiſhed their Cenſures of my £/- 


Jay; with this Hot nour done to it, that they will not ſuf- 


fer it to be an Eſſay ; I leave it to the Public to value 
the Obligation they have to their critical Pens, and ſhall 
not waſte my Reader's Time in ſo idle or ill-natured an 


Employment of mine, as to leſſen the Satisfaction any 


one has in himſelf, or gives to others, in ſo haſty a Con- 


futation of what I have written. 


The Bockſellers preparing for the Fourth Edition of 
my Eſſay, gave me Notice of it, that I might, if I had 
Leiſure, make any Additions or Alterations I ſhould 
think fit, Whereupon 1 thought it convenient to ad- 
yertiſe the Reader, that beſides (everal Corrections I 
had made here and there, there was one Alteration 
which it was neceſſary to mention, becauſe it ran through 
the whole Book, and is of Conſequence to be rightly un- 
derſtood. What I thereupon ſaid was this. 

Clear and diſtin Ideas are Terms, which, though la- 
miliar and frequent in Men's Mouths, [ have reaſon to 
think every one, who uſes, does not perfectly underſtand. 
And poſhbly tis but here and there one, who gives 


himſelf the Trouble to conſider them fo far as to know 


what he himſelf or others preciſely mean by them: I 
have therefore in moſt places choſe to put determinate or 
determined, inſtead of clear and diſtinéi, as more ay 
to direct Men's Thoughts to my Meaning 1a this Mat 
ter. By thoſe Denominations, I mean ſome Objecl in 
the Mind, and conſequently determined, i. e. ſuch as it is 
there ſeen and perceived to be. This, I think, may 
fitly be called a determinate or determined Idea, when 
ſuch as it is at any Time ciel in the Mind, ng 
0 


— — 
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ſo determined there, it is annexed, and without Variation 


determined to a Name or articulate Sound, which is to 
de ſteadily the Sign of that very ſame Object of the 


Mind, or determinate Idea. 
To explain this a little more particularly. By deter- 


minate, when applied to a imple Idea, I mean that ſim- 
ple Appearance which the Mind has in its View, or per- 


ceives in itſelf, when that Idea is ſaid to be in it: By de- 
terminate, when applied to a complex Idea, I mean ſuch 


an one as conſiſts of a determinate Number of certain 
fimple or leſs complex Ideas, joined in ſuch a Proportion 
and Situation, as the Mind has beſore its View; and 
fees in itſelf, when that Idea is preſent in it, or mould 


be preſent in it, when a Man gives a Name to it: I ſay 


ſhould be; becauſe it is not every one, nor perhaps any 
"ONE, who is ſo careful of his Language, as to uſe no 
Word, till he views in his Mind the preciſe determined 
Ida, which he reſolves to make it the Sign of. The 
Want of this is the Cauſe of no ſmall Obſcurity and 


Confuſion i in Men's Thoughts and Diſcourſes. 
I know there are not Words enough in any Language, 


to anſwer all the Variety of Ideas that enter into Men's 
"Diſcourſes and Reaſonings. But this hinders not, but 
that when any one uſes any Term, he may have in his 


Mind a determined Idea, which he makes it the Sign of, 


and to which he ſhould keep it ſteadily annexed, during 
that preſent Diſcourſe. Where he does not, or cannot 
do this, he in vain pretends to clear or Gif incl Ideas: Tis 


plain his are not ſo; and therefore there can be expected 
nothing but Obſcurity and Confuſion, where ſuch Terms 
are made ule of, which have not ſuch a preciſe Determi- 


nation. 


ele this Ground 1 have thought determined Ideas a 
Way of ſpeaking leſs liable to miſtake, than clear and 
d Ht: nf: And where Men have got ſuch determined Ideas 


of all that they reaſon, enquire, or argue about, they 
will find a great Part of their Doubts and Diſputes at an 
End. The greateſt Part of the Queſtions and Contro- 


verſies that perplex Mankind, depending on the doubt- 


ful and uncertain Uſe of Words, or (which i is the ſame) 


 indeter- 


Mine. 


indete 
have 
imme 
has b 
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indetermined Ideas, which they are made to ſtand for ; I 
have made choice of theſe Terms to ſignify, 1 Some 
immediate Object of the Mind, which it ah hen and 
has before it, diſtin from the Sound it uſes as a Sign of 
it. 2. Thar this Idea, thus determined, i. e. which the 
Mind has in itſelf, and knows, and fces there, be deter- 
mined without any Change to that Name, and that Name 
determined to that preciſe Idea. If Men had ſuch deter- 


mined Ideas in their Enquiries and Diſcourſes, they would 


both diſcern how far their own Enquiries and Diſcourſes 
went, and avoid the greateſt Part of the Diſputes aud 
Wranglings they have with others. 

Beſides this, the Bookſeller will think it neceſſary 1 
ſhould. advertiie the Reader, that there is an Addition 
of two Chapters wholly new; the one of the ¶ ociation 
of Ideas, the other of Eul buff am. Theſe, with ſome 
other larger Additions never before printed, he has en- 


gaged to print by themſelves after the ſame Manner, and 


for the ſame Purpoſe, as was done when this 22 had 


the ſecond Impreſſion. 


In the ſixth Edition, there is very little added or alter- 
ed; the greateſt Part of what is new, is contained in the 
21ſt Chapter of the ſecond Book, which any one, if he 

thinks it worth while, may, with a very little Labour, 


tranleribe into the Margin of the former Edition, 
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fa'je. of Ideas. 
12. And why. _ 6 Uhis Connexion, how made 
13. As referred to real Ex- 7, 8. Some Antipathies ah If 
iſeence, none of our Ideas Fect of it. g 
can be faiſe, but thoſe of 9 4 great Cauſe of S 
Sub ſtance. 10 12 Inſtances. 
416. Firſt, Simple Idcas in this 1 Why Time cures ſome Pi 
Senſe not fa ſe, and why. orders in the Mind, which 
15. Though one Man's Idea of Reaſun cannot, . _ 
Blue ſhould be different 14—16. Farther Inſtances of the 
from another's. 1 5 Effects of the Aſſociation 
17. Secondly, Modes no! falſe. of Leas. | 
2; Thirdly, Ideas of Sub- 17. Ils Influence on intellec- 
 Rlances, when falſe. | tual Habits. 
19. Truth cr Falſebood a'- 18. Obſervable in different 
- ways ſuppoſes fffirmation Sects. 


or N egation. 
20. Ideas ix themſeſwyes neither 


f | true nor falſe. | OF 
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INC E it is the Underſtandigg . 
that ſets a above the reſt of An 8 
ſenſible Beings, and gives him 2 “f 
all the Advantage and Domi- Underſtand- 
nion which he has over them; 
it is certainly a Subject, even 


2 
1 o 
— 
2 
A 


2 


other Things. N 
F. 2. This, therefore, being my Purpoſe, to Def 6 
enquire into the Original, Certainty, and Extent g. 


F 


of Human Knowledge; together with the Grounds and Degrees 
of Belief, 1 and Aſſent ; I ſhall not at preſent meddle with 


the Phyſical Conſideration of the Mind; or trouble myſelf to ex- 


amine, wherein its Eſſence conſiſts, or by what Motions of our 


Spirits, or Alterationsof our Bodies, we come tohave any Senſation 
by our Organs, or any Ideas in our Underſtandings; and whether 
thoſe Ideas do in their Formation, any, or all of them, depend on 
Matter or no: Theſe are Speculations, which, however curious 
and entertaining, I ſhall decline, as lying out of my Way, in the 
Deſign 1 am now upon. It ſhall ſuffice to my preſent Purpoſe, to 
conſider the diſcerning Faculties of a Man, as they are employed 


ing pleaſant 
le. 
for its Nobleneſs, worth our Labour to enquire into. The Un- 
derſtanding, like the Eye, whilſt it makes us ſee and perceive 
all other things, takes no Notice of itſelf; and it requires Art 
and Pains to ſet it at a Diſtance, and make it its own Object. 
But, whatever be the Difficulties that lie in the Way of this 
} Enquiry; whatever it be that keeps us ſo much in the Dark to 
ourſelves; ſure I am, that all the Light we can let in upon our 
own Minds, all the Acquaintance we can make with our own 
Underſtandings, will not only be very pleaſant, but bring us 
great Advantage, in directing our Thoughts in the Search of 


' 
e 


n — I 
_ . — = 2 > 


2 „ Nele, 
about the Objects, which they have to do with: And I ſhalt 
imagine have not wholly miſ-employed myſelf in the Thoughts 
I ſhall have on this Occaſion, if, in this hi K orical, plain Method, 
I can give any Account of the Ways whereby our Underſtand- 
ings come to attain thoſe Notions of Things we have, and can 
ſet down any Meaſures of the Certainty of our Knowledge, or 
the Grounds of thoſe Perſuaſions, which are to be found amongſt 
Men, ſo various, different, and wholly contradictory; and yet 
aſſerted ſomewhere or other with ſuch Aſſurance and Confi- 


dence, that he that ſhall take a View of the Opinions of Man- 


kind, obſerve their Oppoſition, and at the ſame Time conſider 
the Fondneſs and Devotion wherewith they are embraced, the 
Reſolution and Eagerneſs wherewith they are maintained, may 
perhaps have Reaſon to ſuſpect, that either there is no fuch 
Thing as 'Truth at all; or that Mankind hath no ſufficient 
Means to attain a certain Knowledge of it. 


Methed. 


I ſhall purſue this following Method. 
Firſt, I ſhall enquire into the Original of thoſe Ideas, Notions, 


or whatever elſe you pleafe to call them, which a Man obſerves, 


our Aſſent, and moderate our perſuaſions. In order whereunto, 


and is conſcious to himſelf he has in his Mind; and the Ways 


whereby the Underſtanding comes to be furniſhed with them. 

| Secondly, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew what Knowledge the Un- 

lerſtanding hath by thoſe Ideas; and the Certainty, Evidence, 

and Ertent of itt. 3 Et 

_ Thirdly, I ſhall make ſome Enquiry into the Nature and 
Grounds of Faith, or Opinion; whereby 1 mean that Aſſent, 

which we give to any Propoſition as true, of whoſe Truth yet 


we have no certain Knowledge: And here we ſhall have Oc- | 


caſion to examine the Reaſons and Degrees of Aſſent, 
SF. 4. If, by this Enquiry into the Nature of the 


Uſeful to Know 

the Extent of Underſtanding, I can diſcover the Powers there- 
our Compre= of; how far they reach; to what Things they are 
henfion. in any Degree proportionate ; and where they fail 


us: I ſuppoſe it may be of uſe, to prevail with the buſy Mind of 
Man to be more cautious in meddling with Things exceeding its 
Comprehenſion; to ſtop when it is at the utmoſt Extent of its 
Tether; and to fit down in a quiet Ignorance of thoſe Things, 
which, upon Examination, are found to be beyond the Reach of 
0 


an 0 


our Capacities. We ſhould not then perhaps be ſa forward, out 


S. 3. It is therefore worth while to ſearch out 
the Bounds between Opinion and Knowledge; 

aaäläland examine by what Meaſures, ' in Things, 
whereof we have no certain Knowledge, we ought to regulate | 


„ 
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ſtandings comes exceeding ſhort of the vaſt Ex- Or 
tent of Things; yet we ſhall have Cauſe enough ſuited to our 
7} to magnify the bountiful Author of our Being, for 
that Portion and Degree of Knowledge he has be- 
ſtowed on us, fo far above all the reſt of the Inhabitants of this 
our Manſion. 
2 God hath thought fit for them, ſince he hath given them (as St. 
5 1 Peter ſays) Tala Teo S xa} ivoicunr, Whatſoever is neceſſary 
© 2 for the Conveniencies of Life, and Information of Virtue; and 
bas put within the Reach of their Diſcovery the comfortable Pro- 
viſion for this Life, and the Way that leads to a better. How 
hort ſoever their Knowledge may come of an univerſal or per- 
fect Comprehenſion of whatſoever is, it yet ſecures their great 

Concernments, that they have Light enough to lead them to the 
Knowledge of their Maker, and the Sight of their own Duties. 
Men may find Matter ſufficient to buſy their Heads, and employ 
their Hands with Variety, Delight and Satisfaction; if they will 
not boldly quarrel with their own Conſtitution, and throw away 
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an Affectation of an univerſal Knowledge, to raiſe Queſtions, 
and perplex ourſelves and others with Diſputes about Things, to 
2 which our Underſtandings are not ſuited; and of which we can- 
not frame in our Minds any clear or diſtin Perceptions, or 
2 whereof (as it has perhaps too often happened) we have not any 
2 Notions at all. If we can find out how far the Un derſtanding 

can extend its View, how far it has Faculties to attain Certainty, 


and in what Caſes it can only judge and gueſs; we may learn to 


content ourſelves with what is attainable by us in this State. 


$. 5. For tho' the Comprehenſion of our Under 
Our Capacity 


State and 
_ Concerns, 


Men have Reaſon to be well ſatisfied with what 


the Bleſſings their Hands are filled with, becauſe they are not 
big enough to graſp every thing. We ſhall not have much Rea- 


ſon to complain of the Narrowneſs of our Minds, if we will but 


2 employ them about what may be of Uſe to us; for of that they 
are very capable: And it will be an unpardonable, as well as 
2 childiſh Peeviſhneſs, if we undervalue the Advantages of our 

Knowledge, and negle& to improve it to the Ends for which it 
was given us, becauſe there are ſome Things that are ſet out of 
the Reach of it It will be no Excuſe to an idle and untoward 
Servant, who would not attend his Buſineſs by Candle- light, to 
7 plead that he had not broad Sun-ſhine. 
up in us, ſhines bright enough for all our Purpoſes. The Diſco- 
veries we can make with this, ought to ſatisfy us: And we ſhall 
then uſe our Underſtandings right, when we entertain all Ob- 
leds in that Way and Proportion that they are ſuited to our Fa- 
2 culties, and upon thoſe 


The Candle, that is ſet 


ge: capable of being 
pPplropoſed 


Grounds the) 
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rer to us; and not peremptorily, or intemperately require! 
emonſtration, and demand Certainty, where Probability! 
only is to be had, and which is ſufficient to govern all our Con. 
cernments. If we will diſbelieve every Thing, becauſe weÞ 
cannot certainly know all Things; we ſhall do much-what 3 
wiſely as he, who would not uſe his Legs, but fit ſtill and pe-! 
riſh, becauſe he had no Wings to fly. „ 1 
5658. 6. When we know our own Serengtb, we 
Knowledge of ſhall the better know what to undertake with! 
our Capacity, Hopes of Succeſs: And when we have welt fur-| * 
& Cure of 
> >: a ſome Eſtimate what we may expect from them, 
ng. wee ſhall not be inclined either to fit ſtill, and na | * 
ſet our Thoughts on Work at all, in Deſpair of knowing any |þ 


„veyed the Powers of our own Minds, and made | | 


Thing; or, on the other Side, queſtion every Thing, and di- wh 
claim all Knowledge, becauſe ſome Things are not to be under 


ſtood. Tis of great Uſe to the Sailor to know the Length of | ? 


his Line, tho he cannot with it fathom all the Depths of the 1 


Ocean. Tis well he knows, that it is long enough to reach 


the Bottom, at ſuch Places as are neceſſary to direct his Voyage, F 


and caution him againſt running upon Shoals. that may ruin 


him. Our Buſineſs here is not to know all Things, but thoſe x . 
which concern our Conduct. If we can find out thoſe Mea: | Me 


ſures, whereby a rational Creature put in that State, which Man 
is in, in this World, may, and ought to govern his Opinions, | 
and Actions depending thereon, we need not to be troubled that 
ſome other Things eſcape our Knowledge. 2] : 


4 WT ONT $. 7. This was that which gave the firſt Riſe to | 
Occaſon o this ay concerning the Under/landing. Fort | 

this Eſſay. thought that the firſt Step towards ſatisfying ſe- 
AR veral Enquiries, the Mind of Man was very apt! 
to run into, was to take a Survey of our own Underſtandings,, 
examine our own Powers, and fee to what Things they were! 
adapted. Till that was done, I ſuſpe&ed we began at the wrong | 
End, and in vain ſought for Satisfaction in a quiet and ſure Po- 


ſeſſion of Truths that moſt concerned us, whilſt we let looſe our It 


Thoughts into the vaſt Ocean of Being, as if all that boundleſs Þ 
Extent were the natural and undoubted Poſſeſſion of our Un- 
derſtandings, wherein there was nothing exempt from its De- 
riſions, or that eſcaped its Comprehenſion. Thus Men extend- 
I Enquiries beyond their Capacities, and letting their 

houghts wander into thoſe Depths, where they can find no ſure 
Footing; tis no wonder, that they raiſe Queſtions and multiply 7 

Diſputes, which never coming to any clear Reſolution, are pro- 
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were! © amuſed with Ideas of late; and we have been told, Mr. t 
rong 2 that ſtrange Things might be done by the Help of Firſt Letter, 
= ©? © common Notions of Things, which we muſt make 
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INTRODUCTION. 5 
per only to continue and increaſe their Doubts, and to confirm 
them at laſt in perfect Scepticiſm. Whereas were the Capacities 


of our Underſtandings well conſidered, the Extent of our Know- 
7 ledge once diſcovered, and the Horizon found, which ſets the 
'7 Bounds between the enlightened and dark Parts of Things; be- 


nes. 


tween what is, and what is not comprehenſible by us; Men 
would perhaps with leſs Scruple acquieſce in the avowed Igno- 


france of the one, and employ their Thoughts and Diſcourſe 


nan Underſlanding. But, before I proceed on to 
what I have thought on this Subject, I muſt here in the Entrance 


e * * 
rn 


* n 


with more Advantage and Satisfaction in the other. 
$. 8. Thus much I thought neceſſary to ſay What Iden 
concerning the Occaſion of this Enquiry into Hu- flands for. 


beg Paron of my Reader for the frequent Uſe of the Word Idea, 


d which he will find in the following Treatiſe. It being that 
nder - 1 


th of | | 


Term, which, I think, ſerves beſt to ſtand for whatſoever is the 
Obje& of the Underſtanding, when a Man thinks; I have uſed 


it to expreſs whatever is meant by Phantaſm, Notion, Species, or 
whatever it is which the Mind can be employed about in think- 
ing; and I could not avoid frequently uſing it. (i) 
ruin 
thoſe] in Mens Minds; every one is conſcious of them in himſelf, and 
Mea - Mens Words and Actions will ſatisfy him that they are in others. 
Man? 
D 


I preſume it will be eaſily granted me, that there are ſuch Ideas 


Our firſt Enquiry then ſhall be, how they come into the 


— 


(i) This modeſt Apology of our Author could not procure him the 
free Uſe of the Word Idea. But great Offence has been taken at it, 
and it has been cenſured as of dangerous Conſequence : To which 
you may here ſee what he anſwers. * The World, | 
* faith the * Biſhop of Worceſter, hath been ſtrangely * Tat to 

ocke's 


Ideas; and yet theſe Ideas, at laſt, come to be only p. 93. 


© uſe of in our Reaſoning. You (7. e. the Author of the Eſſay con- 
* cerning Human Underſtanding) ſay in that Chapter, about the Ex- 
© iſtence of God, you thought it moſt proper to expreſs yourſelf, in 
the moſt uſual and familiar Way, by common Words and Expreſ- 
* fions. I would you had done fo quite through your Book; for 
© then you had never given that Occaſion to the Enemies of our 
Faith, to take up your new Way of Ideas, as an effectual Battery 
* (as they imagined) againſt the Myſteries of the Chriſtian Faith. But 
* you might have enjoyed the Satisfaction of your Ideas long enough 
© before I had taken notice of them, unleſs-I had found them em- 
© ployed about doing Miſchief.” 
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6 §INTN ODU r LEON: 

| 1 To which our Author (+) replies, "Tis plain, that 

[) In his Se- That which your Lordſhip apprehends, in my Book, 
cond Letter to may be of dangerous Conſequence to the Article, 

the Biſbop of which your Lodſhip has endeavoured to defend, is 


Worceſter, my introducing new Terms; and that which your 
p. 63, c. Lordſhip inſtances in, is that of Ideas. And the Rea- 


ſon your Lordſhip gives, in every of theſe Places, why 
your Lodſhip has ſuch an e A. tes af Ideas, as that they may be 
of dangerous Conſequence to that Article of Faith, which your Lord- 
ſhip has endea voured to defend, is, becauſe they have been applied 
to ſuch Purpoſes. And I might (your Lordſhip fays) have enjoyed 
the Satisfaction of my Ideas long enough before you had taken no- 
tice of them, unleſs your Lordſhip had found them employed in 
doing Miſchief, Which, at laſt, as I humbly conceive, amounts to thus 
much and no more, vis. That your Lordſhip fears Ideas, i. e. the 
Term Ideas, may, ſome Time or other, prove of very dangerous Con- 
ſequence to what your Lordſhip has endeavoured to defend, becauſe 
they have been made uſe of in arguing againſt it. For I am ure 
your Lordſhip does not mean, that you apprehend the Things, figni- 
hed by Ideas, may be of dangerous Conſequence to the Article of 
Faith your Lordſhip endeavours to defend, becauſe they have been 
made uſe of againſt it: For (beſides that your Lordſhip mentions 
Terms) that would be to expect that thoſe who oppoſe that Article, 
HMould oppoſe it without any Thoughts; for the Things ſignified by 
Ideas, are nothing but the immediate Objects of our Minds in think- 
ing: So that unleſs any one can oppoſe the Article your Lordſhip de- 
fends, without thinking on ſomething, he muſt uſe the Things ſigni- 
fied by Ideas; for he that thinks, muſt have ſome immediate Object of 
his Mind in thinking, i e. muſt have Ideas. : e 
But whether it be the Name, or the Thing; Ideas in Sound, or Ideas 
in Signification, that your Lordſhip apprehends may be of dangerous 
Conſequence to that Article of Faith, which your Lordſhip endeavours to 
defend : It ſeems to me, I will not ſay a New Way of Reaſoning (for 
that belongs to me) but were it not your Lordſhip's, I ſhould think 
it a very extraordinary Way of Reaſoning, to write againf a Book, 
_ Wherein your Lordſhip acknowledges, they are not uſed to bad Pur- 
poſes, nar employed to do Miſchief ; only becauſe you find that Ideas 
are, by thoſe who oppoſe your Lordſhip, employed to do Miſchief ; and 
- ſo apprehend, they may be of dangerous Conſequence to the Article your 


Lordſhip has engaged in the Defence of. For whether Ideas as 


Terms, or Ideas as the immediate Objects of the Mind ſignified by 
| thoſe Terms, may be, in your Lordſhip's Apprehenfion, of dangerous 
Conſequence ta that Article; I do not ſee how your Lordſhip's writing 
againſt the Notion of Ideas, as ſtated in my Book, will at all hinder 
your Oppoſers from employing them in doing Miſchief, as before. 

However, be that as it will, ſo it is, that your Lordſhip appre- 
hends, theſe New Terms, theſe Ideas with which the World 9 1 of 
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= INTRODUCTION. * 
1, that 1 late, been ſo ſtrangely amuſed (though at laſt they come to be only common 
Book, 7 Notions of e. (as your Lordſhip owns) may be of dangerous Con- 
Tticle, © ſequence to that Article. 1 155 . 5 
nd, is My Lord, if any, in their Anſwer to your Lordſhip's Sermons, and 


your in their other Pamphlets, wherein your Lordſhip complains they have 
> Rea- Þ talked ſo much of Ideas, have been troubleſome to your Lordſhip with 
„ why that Term; it is not ſtrange that your Lordſhip ſhould be tired with 
nay be] that Sound: But how natural ſoever it be to our weak Conſtitutions, 
Lord- to be offended with any Sound, wherewith an importunate Din hath 
pplied been made about our Ears; yet, my Lord, I know your Lordſhip 
joyed |} has a better Opinion of the Articles of our Faith, than to think any 
n no-] of them can be overturned, or ſo much as ſhaken, with a Breath, 
ed in Þ formed into any Sound, or Term whatſoever. 

) thus BY Names are but the arbitrary Marks of Conceptions; and ſo they 


be ſufficiently appropriated to them in their Uſe, I know no other 
Difference any of them have in particular, but as they are of eaſy or 
difficult Pronunciation, and of a more or leſs pleafant Sound; and 
what particular Antipathies there may be in Men, to ſome of them 
upon that Account, is not eaſy to be foreſeen. This I am ſure, no 
Term whatſoever in itſelf bears, one more than another, any Oppo- 
ſition to Truth of any Kind; they are only Propoſitions that do or 
can oppoſe the Truth of any Article or Doctrine: And thus no Term 
zs privileged from being ſet in Oppoſition to Truth. EY | 
E There is no Word to be found, which may not be brought into 
a Propoſition, wherein the moſt ſacred and moſt evident Truths may 
be oppoſed : But that is not a Fault in the Term, but him that uſes it. 
And therefore I cannot eaſily perſuade myſelf (whatever your Lord- 
ſhip hath faid in the Heat of your Concern) that you have beſtowed 
ſo much Pains - upon my Book, becauſe the Word Idea is ſo much 
uſed there. For though upon my faying, in my Chapter about the 
Exiſtence of God, That I ſcarce uſed the Word Idea in that whole 
Chapter,” your Lordſhip wiſhes, that I had done ſo quite through my 
Book: Yet I muſt rather look upon that as a Compliment to me, 
wherein your Lordſhip wiſhed, that my Book had been all through ſuited 
to vulgar Readers, not uſed to that and the like Terms, than that your 
- | Lordſhip has ſuch an Apprehenſion of the Word Idea; or that there is 
eas | anyſuch Harm in the Uſe of it, inſtead of the Word Motion, (with which 
your Lordſhip ſeems to take it to agree in Signtfication) that your 
ur | Lordſhip would think it worth your while to ſpend any Part of your va- 
as |® luable Time and Thoughts about my Bock, for having the Word Idea 
by Jo often in it; for this would be to make your Lordſhip to write only 
” againſt an Impropriety of Speech. 1 own to your Lordſhip, it is a 
13 © rent Condeſcenſion in your Lordſhip to have done it, if that Word 


ley ave ſuch a ſhare in what your Lordſhip has writ againſt my Book, 

ads ſome Expreſſions would perſuade one; and I would, for the Sa- 
e- tisfaction of your Lordſhip, change the Term of Idea for a better, 
2 ff your Lordſhip, or any one, could help me to it; . 
'? | | | by | otion 


9 INTRODUCTION. 
Notion will not fo well ftand for every immediate Obje& of the Mind 
in Thinking, as Idea does, I have (as I gueſs) ſomewhere given a 
Reaſon in my Book, by ſhewing that the Term Notion is more pecu- 
larly appropriated to a certain Sort ef thoſe Objects, which 1 call 


mixed Modes: And, I think, it would not ſound altogether fo well, : 


to ſay, the Notion of Red, and the Notion of a Horſe ; as the Idea of 
Red, and the Idea of a Horſe. But if any one thinks it will, I con- 
tend not; for I have no Fondneſs for, nor any Antipathy to any parti- 


tion in any of them. 
But be the Word Idea proper or improper, I do not fee how it is 
the better or worſe, becauſe ill Men have made uſe of it, or be- 
Cauſe it has been made uſe of to bad purpoſes ; for if that be a Reaſon 
to condemn, or lay it by, we muſt lay by the Terms, Scripture, Rea- 
Jon, Perception, Diflinf, Clear, &c. Nay, the Name of God himſelf 
will not * for I do not think any one of theſe, or any other 
Term, can be produced, which hath not been made uſe of by fuch 
Men, and to fuch Purpoſes. And therefore, if the Unitarians in 
their late Pamphlets haue talked very much of, and ſtrangely amuſed the 


cular articulate Sounds: Nor do I think there js any Spell or Faſcina- 


World with Ideas, 1 cannot believe your Lordſhip will think that 


Word one Jot the worſe, or the more dangerous, becauſe they uſe 
it; any more than, for their Uſe of them, you will think Reaſon or 


Scripture Terms ill or dangerous. And therefore what your Lordſhip | 


ſays in the Bottom of this 93d Page, that I might have enjoyed the Sa- 


tisfaftion of my Ideas long enough before your Lordſhip had taken Notice of 


_ them, unleſs you had found them employed in doing Miſchief ; will, I pre- 
ſume, when your Lordſhip has conſidered again of this Matter, pre- 
vail with your Lordſhip, to let me enjoy ſtill the Satisfaction I take in 
my Ideas, i. e. as much Satisfaction as I can take in fo ſmall a Matter, 
as in the uſing of a proper Term, notwithſtanding it /bould be employ- 
ed by others in doing Miſchief. 5 ; 
For my Lord, 11 ſhould leave it wholly out of my Book, and ſub- 
ſtitute the Word Notion every where in the Room of it; and every 


body elſe do fo too, (though your Lordſhip does not, I ſuppoſe, ſu- 


pect, that I have the Vanity to think they would follow my Example) 
my Book would, it ſeems, be the more to your Lordſhip's liking ; but 
I do not ſee how this would one Jot abate the 14/chief your Lordſhip 
complains of. For the Unitarians might as much employ Notions, 
as they do now Ideas, to do Miſchief ; unleſs they are ſuch Fools as to 
think they can conjure with this notable Word Idea; and that the 


Force of what they ſay, lies in the Sound, and not in the Signification 


of their Terms. 


This I am ſure of, that the Truths of the Chriſtian Religion can 


be no more battered by one Word than another: nor can they be 
beaten down or endangered by any Sound whatſoever. And 1 


am apt to flatter myſelt, that your Lordſhip is ſatisfied that there is 


no Harm in the Word Ideas, becauſe, you tay, you ſhould not have 
taken any Notice of my Ideas, if the Enemies of our Faith had net 
| | talen 
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Myſteries o X 
Ideas, nothing, I think, can be conſtrued to be meant, but my ex- 
preſſing myſelf by that of Ideas; and not by other more common 


INTRODUCTION 5 


taken up my new Way of Ideas as an effedual Battery again/! the 


f the Chriftian Faith. In which Place, by new Way of 


Words, and of ancienter ſtanding in the Engliſh Language. 
As to the Objection, of the Author's Way by Ideas being a new 
Way, He thus anſwers: My new Way by Ideas, or my Way by Idbas. 


' which often occurs in your Lordſhip's Letter, is, I confeſs, a very 


large and doubtful Expreſſion ; and may, in the full Latitude, com- 
prehend wy whole Eſſay ; becauſe treating in it of the Under ſtanding, 
which is nothing but the Faculty of Thinking, I could not well 
treat of that Facult of the Mind, which conſiſts in Thinking. 
without conſidering the immediate Objects of the Mind in Think- 
ing, which I call Ideas : And therefore in treating of the Under ſtand- 
ing, 1 gueſs it will not be thought ſtrange, that the greateſt Part of 
my Book has been taken up, in conſidering what theſe Objects of 
the Mind, in Thinking, are; whence they come; what Uſe the 
Mind makes of them, in its ſeveral Ways of Thinking; and what 


are the outward Marks whereby it fignifies them to others, or re- 


cords them for its own Uſe. And this, in ſhort, is my Way by Ideas, 
that which your Lordſhip calls my new Way by Ideas Which, my 
Lord, if it be neu, it is but a new Hiſtory of an old Thing. For I 

think it will not be doubted, that Men always performed the 
Actions of Thinking, Reaſoning, Believing, and Knowing, juſt after 

the ſame Manner they do now : Though whether the ſame Account 
has heretofore been given of the Way how they performed theſe 


Actions, or wherein they conſiſted, I do not know. Were I as well 


read as your Lordſhip, I ſhould have been ſafe from that gentle 
Reprimand of your Lordſhip, for thinking my Way of Ideas, NE N. 
for want of looking into other Mens Thoughts, which appear in their 


| Books. 


Your Lordſhip's Words, as an Acknowledgment of your Inſtruc- 
tions in the Caſe, and as a Warning to others, who will be ſo bold 
Adyenturers as ts ſpin any Thing barely out of their o⁊un Thoughts, I 
ſhall ſet down at large: And they run thus Whether you took this 
Way of Ideas from the modern Philoſopher, mentioned by you, is not at 
all material; but I intended no Reflection upon you in it (for that you 
mean, by my commending you as a Scholar of fo great a Maſter ) I never 
meant ts take from you the Honour of your own Inventions : And I 4s 
believe you when you ſay, That you wrate from your own Thoughts, 
and the Ideas you had there. But many things may ſeem New to one, 


who conver ſes only with his own Thoughts, which really are not ſo; as 


he may find, ⁊uben he looks into the Thoughts of other Men, which ap- 
fear in their Books And therefore although I have a juſt Efleem for the 
Invention of ſuch awho can ſpin Volumes barely out of their own Thoughts, 
yet I am apt to think, they would oblige the Warld more, if, after they 
have thought ſo much themſelves, they would examine what Thoughts 
others have had before them, concerning the ſame Things : that ſo thoſe 
may not be thaught their own Inventions which are common to them- 


ſelves 
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ſelves and others. If a Man fhould try all the magnetical Experi- 


ments himſelf, and publiſh them as his own Thoughts, he night take 
himſelf to be the Inventor of them : But he that examines and com- 

pares with them what Gibbert, and others have done before him, will 
not diminiſh the Praiſe of his Diligence, but may wiſh he had com- 
pared his Thoughts with other Mens: By which the World would re- 


ceive greater Advantage, although he had loft the Honour of being an 


„„ Ti | : | | 
| To alleviate my Fault herein, I agree with your Lordſhip, that 
many Things may ſeem NEW, to one that converſes only with his own 


Thoughts, which really are not ſo But I muſt crave Leave to ſuggeſt 
to your Lordſhip, that if, in the ſpinning them out of his own 
Thoughts, they ſeem new to him, he is certainly the Inventor of 
them; and they may as juſtly be thought his own Invention, as any 


one's; and he is as certainly the Inventor of them, as any one who 


thought on them before him: The Diſtinction of Invention, or not 
Invention, lying not in thinking firſt, or not firſt, but in bor- 
rowing, or not borrowing, our Thoughts, from another: And he to 


whom, ſpinning them out of his own Thoughts, they ſeem new, 
could not certainly borrow them from another. So he truly in- 
vented Printing in Europe, who, without any Communication with the 
_ Chineſe, ſpun it out of his own Thoughts; though it were ever ſo 
true, that the Chineſe had the Uſe of Printing, nay, of Printing in 
the very ſame Way, among them, many Ages before him. So that 
he that ſpins any Thing out of his own Thoughts, that ſeems new 10 
bim, cannot ceaſe to think it his own Invention, fhould he examine 


ever ſo far, what Thoughts others have had before him, concerning the 


ame Thing, and ſhould find by examining, that they had the fame 
Thoughts too. | e N 


But what great Obligation this would be to the World, or weighty 
Cauſe of turning over and looking into Books, I confeſs I do not 
fee. The great End to me, in converſing with my own or other 
Mens Thoughts, in Matters of Speculation, 1s to find Truth, with- 
out being much concerned whether my own ſpinning of it out of 
mine, or their ſpinning of it out of their own Thoughts, helps me 
to it. And how little I affect the Honour of an Original, may be 
ſeen in that Place of my Book, where, if any where, that Itch of 
Vain-Glory was likelieft to have ſhown itſelf, had I been fo oyer-run 


with it, as to need a Cure. It is where I ſpeak of Certainty, in 
theſe following Words, taken Notice of by your Lordſhip, in another 


Place: I think I have ſhewn wherein it is that Certainty, real 
« Certainty conſiſts, which, whatever it was to others, was, I confeſs, 
to me, heretoſore, one of thoſe Defiderata, which T found great 
Want of.” | 
Here, my Lord however New this ſeemed to me, and the more 


ſo becauſe pollibly I had in vain hunted for it in the Books of others; 


yet I ſpoke of it as New, only to myſelf; leaving others in the un- 


diſturbed Poſſeſſion of what, either by Invention, or Reading, was 
theirs before; without aſſuming to myſelf any other Honour, but 


that 
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that of my own Ignorance, till that Time, if others before had 


| ſhewn wherein Certainty lay. And yet, my Lord, if I had, upon 


this Occaſion, been forward to aſſume to myſelf the Honour of an 
Original, I think I had been pretty fate in it; ſince I thould have 
had your Lordſhip for my Guarantee and Vindicator in that Point, 
who are pleaſed to call it New ; and, as ſuch, to write againit it. 

And truly, my Lord, in this Reſpect, my Book has had very un- 
lucky Stars, ſince it hath had the Misfortune to diſpleaſe your Lord- 


ſhip, with many Things in it, for their Novelty ; as, new Way of 


Reaſoning ; new Hypotheſis about Reaſon ; new Sort of Certainty ; new 


Terms; new Way of Ideas; new Method of Certainty, & c. And yet in 
other Places, your Lordſhip ſeems to think it worthy in me of your 


Lordſhip's Reflection, for ſaying, but what others have ſaid before: 
As where I ſay, In the different Make of Mens 'Tempers, and Ap- 


_ © plication of their Thoughts, ſome Arguments prevail more on 


one, and ſome on another, for the Confirmation of the ſame Truth; 


your Lordſhip aſks, What is th's Defference from what all Men of 
 Underſ/landing have ſaid? Again, I take it, your Lordſhip meant 


not theſe Words for a commendation of my Book, where you ſay, 
But if no more be meant by, The ſimple Ideas that come in by Sen- 
* ſation, or Reflection and their being the Foundation of our Know- 


© ledge,” but that our Notions of Things come in, either from our 


Senſes, or the Exerciſe of our Minds : As there is nothing extraordinary 


in the Diſcovery, ſo your Lordſhip is far enough from oppoſing that, 


wherein you think all Mankind are agreed. 


And again, But what need all this great Noiſe about Ideas and Cer- 
tainty, true and real Certainty by Ideas; if, after all, it comes only to 


3 


this, that our Ideas only repreſent to us ſuch Things, from whence wwe | 


bring Arguments to prove the Truth of Things? = _ 

But, The World hath been ſtrangely amuſed with Ideas of late; and 
zue have been told, that ſtrange Things might be done by the Help of 
Ideas; and yet theſe Ideas, at laſt, come to: be only common Notions oj 


Things, which we muſt make uſe of in our Reaſoning. And to the like 


Purpoſe in other Places. . 
Whether, therefore, at laſt, your Lordſhip will reſolve, that it 


is New or no; or more faulty by its being New, muſt be left to 


your Lordſhip. This I find by it, that my Book cannot avoid being 


condemned on the one Side, or the other, nor do J fee a Poſſibility 
to help it. If there be Readers that like only New Thoughs ; or, 
on the other Side, others that can bear nothing but what can be juſti- 
fied by received Authorities in Print; I muſt deſire them to make 
themſelves amends in that Part which they like, for the Diſpleaſure 


they receive in the other: But if any ſhould be ſo exact, as to find 
fault with both, truly, I know not well what to ſay to them. The 
Caſe is a plain Caſe, the Book is all over naught, and there is not 


a Sentence in it, that is not, either for its Antiqui:y or Novelty, 
to be condemned; and fo there is a ſhort End ef it. From your 


Lordſhip, indeed, in particular, T can hope for ſomething better ; 


for your Lordſhip thinks the general Deſign of it ſo good, that that, I 
WS i | e ö | flatter 
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12 INTRODUCTION. 
— myſelf, would prevail on your Lordſhip to preſerve it from the 
- FAS. -- -. | | | 


: Third Letter 


But as to the Way, your Lordſhip thinks, I ſhould have taken to 


prevent the having it thought my Invention, when it was common 19 


me with others, it unluckily fo fell out, in the Subject of my E/ay 


of Human Underſtanding, that I could not look into the Thoughts 
of other Men to inform myſelf. For my Deſign being, as well as 
I could, to copy Nature, and to give an Account of the Operations 
of the Mind in Thinking; I could look into no body's Underſtand- 
ing but my own, to ſee how it wrought ; nor have a proſpect into 


others Mens. Minds, to view their Thoughts there; and obſerve 


what Steps and Motions they took, and by what Gradations they 
proceeded in their acquainting themſelves with Truth, and their Ad- 
 vance in Knowledge: What we find of their Thoughts in Books, is 


but the Reſult of this, and not the Progreſs and Working of their 
ey” in coming to the Opinions or Concluſions they ſet down and 
publiſhed. lee | ; 

All therefore, that I can fay of my Book, is, That it is a Copy 


of my own Mind, in its ſeveral Ways of Operation. And all that 


I can fay for the publiſhing of it, is, That I think the Intellectual 


Faculties are made, and operate alike in moſt Men, and that ſome, 


that I ſhewed it to before I publiſhed it, liked it ſo well, that I was 


confirmed in that Opinion. And therefore, if it ſhould happen, 
that it ſhould not be fo, but that ſome Men ſhould have Ways of 
Thinking, Reaſoning, or arriving at Certainty, different from 
others, and above thoſe that I find my Mind to uſe and acquieſce in, 
I do not ſee of what Uſe my Book can be to them. I can only make 
it my humble Requeſt, in my own Name, and in the Name of 
thoſe that are of wy Size, who find their Minds work, reaſon, and 
know in the fame low Way that mine does, that thoſe. Men of a 
more happy Genius would ſhew us the Way of their nobler Flights; 


and particularly would diſcover to us their ſhorter or ſurer Way to 


Certainty, than by Ideas, and the obſerving their Agreement op 


Diſagreement. | | 
Your Lordſhip adds, But now, it feems, nothing is intelligible but 


what ſuits with the new Way of Ideas. My Lord, 


+ Mr. Locke's The new Way of Ideas, and the old Way of ſpeaking 
Intelligibly + was always, and ever will be the ſame : 
to the Biſhops And if I may take the Liberty to declare my Senſe 
of Worceſter of it, herein it conſiſts; 1. That a Man uſe no 


5. 353, Kc. Words, but ſuch as he makes the Signs of certain 


determined Objects of his Mind in Thinking, which 
he can make known to another. 2. Next, That he uſe the fame 
Word ſteadily for the Sign of the ſame immediate Obje& of his 


Mind in Thinking. 3. That he join thoſe Words together in Pro- 


poſitions, according to the Grammatical Rules of that Language 


he ſpeaks in. 4. That he unite thoſe Sentences in a coherent Diſ- 
. courfe. Thus, and thus only, I bumbly conceive, any one may 
preſerve ' himſelf from the Confines and Suſpicion of Jargon, 1 
x 
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No Innate Principles in the Mind. 13 
ther he pleaſes to call thoſe immediate Objects of his Mind, which 
his Words do, or ſhould ſtand for, Ideas or no. 


+$$000050000000000656++604 
| | C HA P. II. 
No Innate Principles in the Mind. 

$. 1. II is an eſtabliſhed Opinion amongſt % ay 
I ſome Men, that there are in the Un- ſbeæun how we 

der ſtanding certain Innate Principles; come by any 
ſome Primary Notions, Ko bot, Characters, Knowledge, 
as it were ſtamped upon the Mind of Man, ſufficient to 
which the Soul receives in its very firſt Being; prove it not 
and brings into the World with it. It would be Innate. 
ſufficient to convince unprejudiced Readers of the Falſeneſs of 
this Suppoſition, if I ſhould only ſhew (as I hope I ſhall in 
the following Parts of this Diſcourſe) how Men, barely by the 


| Uſe of their natural Faculties, may attain to all the Knowledge 
they have, without the Help of any Innate Impreſſions; and 
may arrive at Certainty, without any ſuch Original Notions 


or Principles. For I imagine any one will eaſily grant, That it 


would be impertinent to ſuppoſe, the Ideas of Colours Innate 


in a Creature, to whom God hath given Sight, and a Power to 


receive them by the Eyes, from external Objects: And no leſs 


unreaſonable would it be to attribute ſeveral Truths, to the 
Impreſſions of Nature, and Innate Characters, when we may 
obſerve in ourſelves Faculties fit to attain as eaſy and certain 
Knowledge of them, as if they were originally imprinted on 
VVV e 3 ; 
But becauſe a Man is not permitted without Cenſure to fol- 
low his own Thoughts in the Search of Truth, when they lead 
him ever ſo little out of the common Road; I ſhall ſet down 
the Reaſons, that made me doubt of the 'Truth of that Opinion, 
as an Excuſe for my Miſtake; if I be in one; which J leave to 
be conſidered by thoſe, who, with me, diſpoſe themſelyes to 


- embrace Truth, wherever they find it. _ 


S. 2. There is nothing more commonly taken Genera! ¶ ent 


for granted, than that there are certain Prin- zie great Ar; 


ciples, both Speculative and Practical (for they gument. 
ſpeak of both) univerſally agreed upon by all Mankind; which 

therefore, they argue, muſt needs be conſtant Impreſſions, 
which the Souls of Men receive in their firſt Beings, and which 


rhey bring into the World with them, as neceſſarily and really 
as they do any of their inherent Faculties. | 


§. 3. 
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Univer ſul F. 3. This Argument, drawn from Univerſal 
Conſent proves Conſent, has this Misfortune in it, that if it 
nothing In- were true in Matter of Fact, that there were 
nate. certain Truths, wherein ail Mankind agreed, 


it would not prove them Innate, if there can be 
any other Way ſhewn, how. Men may come to that Univerſal 
Agreement, in the Things they do conſent in; which I pre- 
ſume may be done. 
Ward ; 9. 4. But, nich 1s worſe, this reden 7 
and, Tt 30 ih Univerſal Confer: which 1s made uſe of to 
poſſible for the prove Innate Principles, ſeems to me a Demon- 


| fame Thing to tration that there are none ſuch; becauſe there 


be, and not to are none to which all Mankind give an Univer- 
be, not univer- ſal Aſſent. I ſhall begin with the Speculative, and 
Jay aſſented inſtance in thoſe magnified Principles of Demon- 

ſtration; Mhatſoever is, is; and, Tis impoſſible 
i the ſame 7 bing to be, and not to be; which; of all others, 1 
think, have the moſt allowed Title to Inmate. Theſe have ſo 


ſettled a Reputation of Maxims univerſally received, that *twill, 


no doubt, be thought ſtrange, if any one ſhould. ſeem to queſtion ; 
it. But yet I take liberty to ſay, that theſe Propoſitions are ſo 

far from' having an Univerſal Aſſent, that there are a great Part 
of Mankind to whom they are not ſo much as known. 


Wort on th . 5. For, firſt, tis evident, that all Children 


Mind natural- and Tdeots have not the leaſt Apprehenſion or 
ly imprinted, "Thought of them: And the Want of that is 


| becauſe not enough to deſtroy that Univerſal Aſſent, which 


known to Chil- muſt needs be the neceſſary Concomitant of all 
dren, Ideots, Innate Truths: It ſeeming to me near a Contra- 
ar f diction to ſay, that there are Truths imprinted 
on the Soul, which it perceives or underſtands not: 
ARTE TY if it ſignify any Thing, being nothing elſe, but the 
making certain Truths to be perceived. For to imprint any 
Thing on the Mind, without the Mind's perceiving it, ſeems to 
me hardly intelligible. If therefore Children and Ideots have Souls, 


have Minds, with thoſe Impreſſions upon them, they muſt Us 


avoidably perceive them, and neceſſarily know and aſlent to theſe 


Truths; which ſince they do not, it is evident that there are no 
ſuch Impreſſions. For if they are not Notions naturally im- 


printed, How can they be innate? And if they are Notions im- 
printed, How can they be unknown? To ſay-a Notion is im- 
printed on the Mind, and yet at the ſame, Time to Jay, that the 
Mind is 1gnorant of it, and never yet took Notice of it, is to 
make this Impreſſion nothing. No Propoſition o can be ſaid to be 


in 
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in the Mind, which it never yet knew, which it was neyer yet 
conſcious of. For if any one may, then, by the ſame Reaſon, 
all Propoſitions that are true, and the Mind 1s capable of ever 


aſſenting to, may be ſaid to be in the Mind, and to be imprinted : 


Since, if any one can be ſaid to be in the Mind, which it never 
yet knew, it muſt be only, becauſe it is capable of knowing it, 
and ſo the Mind is of all Truths it ever ſhall know. Nay, thus 


Truths may be imprinted on the Mind, which it never did, nor 


ever ſhall know: For a Man may live long, and die at laſt in 


| Ignorance of many Truths, which his Mind was capable of 


knowing, and that with Certainty. So that if the Capacity of 


knowing, be the natural Impreſſion contended for, all the Truths 


a Man ever comes to know, will, by this Account, be every one 
of them Innate; and this great Point will amount to no more, 
but only to a very improper Way of ſpeaking ; which, whilſt it 
pretends to aſſert the contrary, ſays nothing different from thoſe, 


who deny Innate Principles. For no-body, I think, ever de- 


nied that the Mind was capable of knowing ſeveral Truths. 
The Capacity, they ſay, is Innate, the Knowledge acquired. 


But then to what End ſuch Conteſt for certain Innate Maxims ? 


If Truths can be imprinted on the Underſtanding without being 
perceived, I can ſee no Difference there can be, between an 
Truths the Mind is capable of knowing, in reſpect of their Ori- 


ginal; they muſt all be Innate, or all Adventitious; in vain ſhall 


à Man go about to diſtinguiſh them. He therefore that talks 


of Innate Notions in the Underſtanding, cannot (if he intend 
thereby any diſtinct Sort of Truths) mean ſuch Truths to be in 


the Underſtanding, as it never perceived, and is yet wholly ig- 


norant of. For if theſe Words ( be in the Underſtanding) have 


any Propriety, they ſignify to be underſtood : So that, to be in 


the Underſtanding, and not to be underſtood; to be in the 


Mind, and never to be perceived; is all one, as to ſay, any 
thing is, and is not, in the Mind or Underſtanding. If there- 


fore theſe two Propoſitions, Whatſoever is, is, and it is impoſſible 
far the ſame Thing to be, and not to be, are by Nature imprinted, 


Children cannot be ignorant of them; Infants, and all that have 
_ Souls, muſt nceſſarily have them in their Underſtandings, 
know the Truth of them, and aſſent to it. 
S. 6. To avoid this, *tis uſually anſwered, That Men 
That all Men know and aſſent to them, when now them 
they come to the Uſe of Reaſon, and this is enough hen they 
to prove them Innate. I anſwer, come to the 
$. 7. Doubtful Expreſſions, that have ſcare Uſe of Reaſon, 
any Signification, go for clear Reaſons, to thoſe, anſwered. 


who 


o >" PETR] 
to us, and make us firmly aſſent to, thoſe are all naturally im- 
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who being prepoſſeſſed, take not the Pains to examine even 
what they themſeves ſay. For to apply this Anſwer with any 
tclerable Senſe to our preſent Purpoſe, it muſt ſignify one of 
theſe two Things; either, That as ſoon as Men come to the 


Uſe of Reaſon, theſe ſuppoſed native Inſcriptions come to be 


known, and obſerved by them: Or elfe, That the Uſe and 


Exerciſe of Mens Reaſon aſſiſts them in the Diſcovery of theſe 


Principles, and certainly makes them known to them. 


/ Reaſon diſs F. 8. If they mean, that by the Uſe of Reaſon 
covered them, Men may diſcover theſe principles; and that 
| #hat would not this is ſufficient to prove them Innate: their 


prove them In- Way of Huus will ſtand thus, (viz:) That 
ruths Reaſon can certainly diſcover 


printed on the Mind; ſince that univerſal Aﬀent, which is made 
the Mark of them, amounts to no more but this; That by the 


Uſe of Reaſon, we are capable to come to a certain Knowledge 
of, and aſſent to them; and by this Means there will be no 


Difference between the Maxims of the Mathematicians, and 


"Theorems they deduce from them: All muſt be equally allowed 2 
Innate: they being all Diſcoveries made by the Uſe of Reaſon, 
and Truths that a rational Creature may certainly come to 

| know, if he apply his Thoughts rightly that Waxy. 

N, falſe tat . 9- But how can theſe Men think the Uſe 


Reaſon diſco- of Reaſon neceſſary to diſcover Principles that 
vers them. are ſuppoſed Innate, when Reaſon (if we may 


5 believe them) is nothing elſe but the Faculty of 
deducing unknown Truths from Principles or Propoſitions, that 
are already known? That her can never be thought Innate, 


which we have need of Reaſon to diſcover, unleſs, as I have ſaid, 
we will have all the certain Truths, that Reaſon ever teaches 


us, to be Innate. We may as well think the Uſe of Reaſon 
neceſſary to make our Eyes diſcover viſible Obje&s, as that there 
ſhould be need of Reaſon, of the Exerciſe thereof, to make the 


Underſtanding ſee what is Originally engraven on it, and cannot 
be in the Underſtanding, before it be perceived by it. So that to 
make Reaſon diſcover theſe Truths thus imprinted, is to ſay, 
that the Uſe of Reaſon diſcovers to a Man, what he knew be- 
tore; and if Men have thoſe Innate, impreſſed Truths originally, 


and before the Uſe of Reaſon, and yet are always ignorant of 


them, till they come to the Uſe of Reaſon ; *tis in Effect to ſay, 
that Men know, and know them not, at the fame Time. 

F. 10. *T will here perhaps be ſaid, that Mathematical De- 
monſtrations, and other Truths, that are not Innate, are not 
59 85 aſſented 
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1 aſſented to, as ſoon as propoſed, wherein they are diſtinguiſhed 


from theſe Maxims, and other Innate Truths. I ſhall have 


'! Occaſion to ſpeak of Aſſent upon the firſt propoſing, more par- 
2 ticularly by and by. I ſhall here only, and that very readily, 


allow, that theſe Maxims and Mathematical Demonſtrations 
are in this different; that the one have need of Reaſon, uſing of 
Proofs, to make them out, and to gain our Aﬀent; but the 
other, as ſoon as underſtood, are, without any the leaſt Reaſon- 
ing, embraced and aſſented to. But I withal beg Leave to 
oblerve, that it lays open the Weakneſs of this Subterfuge, 
which requires the Uſe of Reaſon for the Diſcovery of theſe 
general Truths: Since it muſt be confeſſed, that in their Diſ- 
covery there is no Uſe made of Reaſoning at all. And I think 
thoſe who give this Anſwer, will not be forward to affirm, 
That the Knowledge of this Maxim, That it is impoſſible for the 

ſame Thing to be, and not to be, is a Deduction of our Reaſon. 
For this would be to deſtroy that Bounty of Nature they ſeem 
ſo fond of, whilſt they make the Knowledge of thoſe Prin- 
ciples to depend on the Labour of our Thoughts. For all 
Reaſoning is Search, and caſting about, and requires Pains and 


4 Application. And how can it with any tolerable Senſe be 


ſuppoſed, that what was imprinted by Nature, as the Founda- 
tion and Guide of our Reaſon, ſhould need the Uſe of Reaſon 
to diſcover it? . | „ 


F. 11. Thoſe who will take the Pains to refle& with a little 


Attention on the Operations of the Underſtanding, will find 


that this ready Aſſent of the Mind to ſome Truths, depends 
not, either on native Inſcription, or the Uſe of Reaſon ; but on 


a Faculty of the Mind quite diſtin& from both of them, as we 


ſhall ſee hereafter. Reaſon therefore having nothing to do in 
procuring our Aſſent to theſe Maxims, if by ſaying, That Men 
know and aſſent to them, when they come to the Uſe of Reaſon, be 


meant that the Uſe of Reaſon aſſiſts us in the. Knowledge of 
theſe Maxims, it is utterly falſe; and were it true, would 


prove them not to be Innate. 75 

$. 12. If by knowing and aſſenting to them, „ SE: 
when we come to the Uſe of Reaſon, be meant, OP 1 
that this is the Time when they come to be 2 1 
taken Notice of by the Mind; and that as ſoon as A 
Children come to the Uſe of Reaſon, they come 7g 10 * 
alſo to know and aſſent to theſe Maxims; this theſe Max- 
alſo is falſe and frivolous. Firſt, It is falſe : Be- im. 
cauſe it is evident theſe Maxims are not in the _ | 
Mind ſo early as the Uſe of Reaſon: And therefore the com- 


A B a 


— , — —_ . . —— 


A vere the Time 
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ing to the Uſe of Reaſon is falſly aſſigned, as the Time of their 


Diſcovery. How many Inſtances of the Uſe of Reaſon may we 


obſerve in Children, a long Time before they haye any Know- 


ledge of this Maxim, That it is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, 
and not to be? And a great Part of illiterate People, and Sa- 
vages, paſs many Years, even of their rational Age, without 
ever thinking on this, and the like general Propoſitions. | 


grant Men come not to the Knowledge of theſe general and 
more abſtract Truths, which are thought Innate, *till they 
come to the Uſe of Reaſon; and I add, nor then neither. 
Which is ſo, becauſe ' till after they come to the Uſe of Reaſon, 


thoſe general abſtract Ideas are not framed in the Mind, about 


which thoſe general Maxims are, which are miſtaken for In- 


nate Principles, but are indeed Diſcoveries made, and Verities 
introduced and brought into the Mind by the ſame Way, and 
_ diſcovered by the ſame Steps, as feveral other Propoſitions, 


which no body was ever ſo extravagant as to ſuppoſe Innate. 
This J hope to make plain in the Sequel of this Diſcourſe. I 


allow therefore a Neceſſity that Men ſhould come to the Uſe of 

Reaſon before they get the Knowledge of thoſe general Truths; 

but deny, that Men's coming to the Uſe of Reaſon is the Time 
_ of their Diſcovery, „ 


. By this they are 


g. 13. In the mean Time, it is obſervable, that 
not diftinguiſh- this Saying,” That Men know and aſſent to theſe 


d from other Maxims, when they come to the Uſe of Reaſon, 
 knowable 


| Truths, That they are never known, nor taken Notice 


amounts in Reality of Fact te no more but this, 


| vf, before the uſe of Reaſon, but may poſſibly 
be aſſented to ſome Time after, during a Man's Life: but when 


is uncertain: And ſo may all other knowable Truths, as well 


as theſe; which therefore have no Advantage nor Diſtinction 


from others, by this Note of being known when we come to 
the Uſe of Reaſon; nor are thereby proved to be Innate, but 


quite the contrary. - ps | 
F. 14. But Secondly, were it true, that the 


If coming to the © preciſe Time of their being known, and aſſented 


Uſe of Reaſon 


of their Diſco- . 
Very, it would Way of arguing is as frivolous, as theSuppoſition 
not prove them Of itſelf is falſe. For by what kind of Logick will 


Innate. it appear, that any Notion is originally by Na- 


3 ture imprinted in the Mind in its firſt Conſtitu- 
tion, becauſe it comes firſt to be obſerved and aſſented to, when 
a Faculty of the Mind, which has quite a diſtin& Province, 


begins 
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ceed 
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to, were, when Men come to the Uſe of Reaſon, 
neither would that prove them Innate. 'This 
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begins to exert itſelf? And therefore, the coming to the Uſe of 
Speech, if it were ſuppoſed the Time that theſe Maxims are 
firſt aſſented to, (which it may be with as much Truth, as the 
Time when Men come to the Uſe of Reaſon) would be as good 
| a Proof that they were Innate, as to ſay, they are Innate, be- 
* cauſe Men aſſent to them, when they come to the Uſe of Rea- 
| fon. I agree then with theſe Men of Innate Principles, that 
there is no Knowledge of theſe general and ſelf-evident Maxims 
in the Mind, till it comes to the Exerciſe of Reaſon: But I 
| deny that the coming to the Uſe of Reaſon, is the preciſe Time 
when they are firſt taken notice of; and if that were the pre- 
* ciſe Time, I deny that it will prove them Innate. All that can 
with any Truth be meant by this Propoſition, That Men aſſent 
to them when they come to the Uſe of Reaſon, is no more but this, 
That the making of general abſtract Ideas, and the underſtand- 
ing of general Names, being a Concomitant of the rational Fa- 
culty, and growing up with it, Children commonly get not 
* thoſe general Ideas, nor learn the Names that ſtand for them, 
till having for a good while exerciſed their Reaſon about fami- 
lar and more particular Ideas, they are, by their ordinary Diſ- 
courſe and Actions with others, acknowledged to be capable of 
rational Converſation. If aſſenting to theſe Maxims, when 
* Men come to the Uſe of Reaſon, can be true in any other Senſe, 
I deſire it may be ſhewn; or at leaſt, how in this, or any other 
| Senſe, it proves them Innate. 5 


F. 15. The Senſes at firſt let in particular The Steps by 7 


Ideas, and furniſh the yet empty Cabinet; and «<yþich the 
the Mind by Degrees growing familiar with ſome Mind attains 
of them, they are lodged in the Memory, and ſeveral Truths, 
Names got to them. Afterwards the Mind pro- AGE 
ceeding farther, abſtracts them, and by Degrees learns the Uſe 
of general Names. In this manner the Mind comes to be fur- 
niſhed with Ideas and Language, the Materials about which to 
| exerciſe its diſcurſive Faculty: And the. Uſe of Reaſon becomes 
daily more viſible, as theſe M | 
| increaſe. But though the having of general /deas, and the 
| Uſe of general Words and Reaſon, uſually grow together; 
| yet, I ſee not, how this any Way proves them Innate. The 
| Knowledge of ſome Truths, I confeſs, is very early in the 
Mind; but in a Way that ſhews them not to be Innate. For, 
if we will obſerve, we ſhall find it ſtill to be about Ideas, not 


aterials, that give it Employment, 


Innate, but acquired: It being about thoſe firſt which are im- 
printed by external Things, with which Infants have earlieſt 
to do, which make the moſt frequent Impreſſions on their 
„ B 2 Senſes. 


9 — — —-— . — ge 
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Senſes. In Ideas thus got, the Mind diſcovers that ſome agree, 
and others differ, probably as ſoon as it has any Uſe of Memo- 
ry; as ſoon as it is able to retain and perceive diſtinct Ideas. 
But whether it be then, or no, this is certain, it does ſo lon 
before it has the Uſe of Words, or comes to that, which we 
commonly call the Uſe of Reaſon. For a Child knows as cer- 
tainly, before it can ſpeak, the Difference between the [dear of 


Sweet and Bitter, (i. e. that Sweet is not Bitter;) as it knows 


afterwards (when it comes to ſpeak) that Wormwood and Su- 
gar-Plums are not the ſame Thing. . hs 


$. 16. A Child knows not that Three and Four are equal to 


Seven, 'till he comes to be able to count to Seven, and has got 
the Name and Idea of Equality: And then upon explaining 
thoſe Words, he preſently aſſents to, or rather perceives the 
Truth of that Propoſition. But neither does he then readily 
aſſent, becauſe it is an Innate Truth, nor was his Aſſent want- 
ing till then, becauſe he wanted the Uſe of Reaſon; but the 
Truth of it appears to him, as ſoon as he has ſettled in his 
Mind the clear and diſtin& Ideas that theſe Names ſtand for: 
And then he knows the Truth of that Propoſition, upon the 
ſame Grounds, and by the ſame Means, that he knew before, 

that a Rod and a Cherry are not the ſame Thing; and upon the 
ſame Grounds alſo, that he may come to know afterwards, 
T hat it is impoſſible for the ſame Thing tobe, and not to be, as ſhall 


be more fully ſhown hereafter. So that the latter it is before 


any one comes to have thoſe general Ideas, about which thoſe 
Maxims are; or to know the Signification of thoſe general 
Terms that ſtand for them; or to put together in his Mind 
the Ideas they ſtand for; the later alſo will it be, before he 
comes to aſſent to thoſe Maxims, whoſe Terms, with the Ideas 
they ſtand for, being no more Innate than thoſe of a Cat or 
a Weeſel, he muſt. ſtay *till Time and Obſervation have ac- 
quainted him with them; and then he will be in a Capacity to 
know the Truth of theſe Maxims, upon the firſt Occaſion 


that ſhall make him put together thoſe Ideas in his Mind, and + 


obſerve. whether they agree. or diſagree, according as is ex- 
reſſed in thoſe Propoſitions; and therefore it is, that a Man 
Knows that Eighteen and Nineteen are equal to 'Thirty-ſeven, 
by the ſame Self-evidence, that he knows One and Two to be 
equal to Three: Yet a Child knows this not ſo ſoon as the 
other; not for want of the Uſe of Reaſon, but becauſe the 
Ideas the Words Eighteen, Nineteen, and 'Thirty-ſeven ſtand 
for, are not ſo ſoon got, as thoſe which are ſignified by One, 
'Two, and Three. „ 


6. 17. 


nn 


ther ready Aſſent given to a Propoſition upon 


not, ſuch a general Aſſent is in vain urged as a 
Proof of them: If it be ſaid, that it is a Mark #0 Three; that 
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$. 17. This Evaſion therefore of general Aſ- Aſęenting as ö 
ſent, when Men come to the Uſe of Reaſon, ſoon as propeſed 
failing as it does, and leaving no Difference be- and under- 
tween thoſe {ſuppoſed Innate, and other Truths, food, proves 


that are afterwards acquired and learnt, Men them not In- 


have endeavoured to ſecure an univerſal Aﬀent ate. 5 
to thoſe they call Maxims, by ſaying, They are generally aſ- 
ſented to as ſoon as propoſed, and the Terms they are propoſed 


in, underſtood: Seeing all Men, even Children, as ſoon as 


they hear and underſtand the Terms, aſſent to theſe Propoſi- 
tions, they think it is ſufficient to prove them Innate. For 
ſince Men never fail, after they have once underſtood the 
Words, to acknowledge them for undoubted Truths, they 
would infer, that certainly theſe Propoſitions were firſt lodged 


in the Underſtanding, which, without any teaching, the 


Mind, at the very firſt Propoſal, immediately cloſes with, and 

aſſents to, and after that never duubts again. . 

. 18. In anſwer to this, I demand, whe- I/ ſuch an A 
FE be a Mark 

firſt hearing, and underſtanding the Terms, be of Innate, then 

a certain Mark of an Innate Principle? If it be ht One and 

Tuo are equal. 


of Innate, they muſt then allow all uch Propo- Seveetneſs is 


ſitions to be Innate, which are generally aſſent- 7% Bitterneſs ; 


ed to as ſoon as heard, whereby they will find 2 _ 
themſelves plentifully ſtored with Innate Frin- fe uf 3 = ; 
ciples. For upon the ſame Ground, viz. of „„ 


Aſſent at firſt hearing and u:derſtanding the 
Terms, that Men would have thoſe Maxims pais for Innate, 
they muſt alſo admit ſeveral Propoſitions about Numbers to be 


Innate: And thus, That One and Two are equal to Three; that 


Two and Two are equal to Four; and a Multitude of- other the 
like Propoſitions in Numbers, that every body aſſents to at firſt 


hearing and underſtanding the Terms, muſt have a Place 


amongſt theſe Innate Axioms. Nor is this the Prerogative 
of Numbers alone, and Propoſitions made about ſeveral of 


them; but even natural Philoſophy, and all the other Sciences, 


afford Propoſitions, which are ſure to meet with Aſſent as ſoon 
as they are underſtood. That two Bodies cannot be in the ſame 
Place, 18 a Truth, that no body any more ſticks at, than at this. 
Maxim, That it is impoſſible 5 4 the ſame Thing to be, and not to 
be; that White is not Black; that a Square is not a Circle; that 


Bitterneſs is not Sweetneſs : "Theſe and a Million of other ſuch 


Propoſitions, 


5 
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Propoſitions, as many atleaſt as we have diſtinct Ideas of, ever 


Man in his Wits, at firſt hearing, and knowing what the Names 


ſtand for, muſt neceſſarily aſſent to. If theſe Men will be true 
to their own Rule, and have Aſſent at firſt bearing and under- 
ſtanding the Terms, to be a Mark of Innate, they muſt allow, 


not only as many Innate Propoſitions as Men have diſtinct Ideas; 
but as many as Men can make Propoſitions wherein different 
Ideas are denied one of another. Since every Propoſition, 
wherein one different Idea is denied of another, will as certainly 
find Aſſent at firſt hearing and underſtanding the Terms, as this 
general one, It is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be; 


or that which is the Foundation of it, and is the eaſier under- 


ſtood of the two, The ſame is not different: By which Account 


they will have Legions of Innate Propoſitions of this one Sort, 
without mentioning any other. But ſince no Propoſition can 


be Innate, unleſs the Ideas, about which it is, be Innate; this 
will be, to ſuppoſe all our Ideas of Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, 
Figure, Cc. Innate; than which, there cannot be any thing 
more oppoſite to Reaſon and Experience. Univerſal and ready 


Aſſent upon hearing and underſtanding the Terms, is (I grant) 


a Mark of Self-evidence : But Self-evidence, depending not ot: : 
Innate Impreſſions, but on ſomething elſe, (as we ſhall fhew 


hereafter) belongs to ſeveral Propoſitions, which no body was 
yet ſo extravagant as to pretend to be Innate. 


Such leſs gene- $. 19. Nor let it be ſaid, That thoſe. more 


ral Propoſitions particular ſelf-evident Propoſitions, which are 


' known before aſſented to at firſt hearing, as That One and Tws 


theſe univerſal are equal to Three; That Green is not Red, &c. 


Maxims. are received as the Conſequences of thoſe more 


univerſal Propoſitions, which are looked on 


as Innate Principles; ſince any one, who will but take the 


pains to obſerve what paſſes in the Underſtanding, will cer- 


- tainly find, that theſe, and the like leſs general Propoſitions, 


are certainly known, and firmly aſſented to, by thoſe, who 


are utterly ignorant of thoſe more general Maxims; and ſo, 
being earlier in the Mind than thoſe (as they are called) firſt 


Principles, cannot owe to them the Aſſent wherewith they are 
received at firſt hearing. 5 N 

One and One . F. 20. E it be ſaid, that theſe Propoſitions, viz, 
equal to Two, _ wo and 7 wo are equal to Four; Red is not Blue, 


Kc. not genearl c. are not general Maxims, nor of any great 


nor uſeful, an- Uſe: I anſwer, That makes nothing to the Ar- 
ſauered. gument of univerſal Aſſent, upon hearing and un- 


* 


derſtanding. For, if that be the certain Mark of 
Om Innate 
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Innate, whatever Propoſition can be found, that receives gene- 
ral Aſſent as ſoon as heard and underſtood, that muſt be admit- 
ted for an Innate Propoſition, as well as this Maxim, That it is 
impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be; they being upon 
this Ground equal. And as to the Difference of being more 
general, that makes this Maxim more remote from being In- 
nate; thoſe general and abſtract Ideas being more Strangers to 


our firſt Apprehenſions, than thoſe of more particular ſelf- 


evident Propoſitions; and therefore *tis longer before they are 
admitted and aſſented to by the growing Underſtanding. And as 
to the Uſefulneſs of theſe magnified Maxims, that perhaps will 
not be found ſo great as is generally conceived, when it comes 


in its due Place to be more fully conſidered. 


$. 21. But we have not yet done with Aſſent- Theſe Maxine 


ing to Propoſitions at firſt hearing and underſiand- r, ge 
ing their Terms; *tis fit we firſt take notice, That , n % * 


this, inſtead of being a Mark that they are In- times, till pro- 


nate, is a Proof of the contrary : ſince it ſup- poſed, proves 
poſes, that ſeveral, who underſtand and know them not In- 


other Things, are ignorant of theſe Principles, nate. 


till they are propoſed to them; and that one may „ 
be unacquainted with theſe Truths, 'till he hears them from 


others. For it they were Innate, what need they be propoſed 


in order to gaining Aſſent; when, by being in the Underſtand- 
ing, by a natural and original Impreſſion, (if there were any 


| ſuch) they could not but be known before? Or doth the Pro- 
poſing them, print them clearer in the Mind than Nature did? 
If fo, then the Conſequence will be, That a Man knows them 


better, after he has been thus taught them, than he did before. 
Whence ut will follow, 'That theſe Principles may be made 
more evident to us by others Teaching, than Nature has made 


them by Impreſſion ; which will ill agree with the Opinion of 
Innate Principles, and give but little Authority to them; but, 


on the contrary, makes them unfit to be the Foundations of all 
our other Knowledge, as they are pretended to be. 'This 


cannot be denied, that Men grow firſt acquainted with many 
of theſe ſelf-evident Truths, upon their being propoſed : But 
it is clear, that whoſoever does fo, finds in himſelf, that he 
then begins to know a Propoſition, which he knew not be- 
fore; and which, from thenceforth, he never queſtions ; not 


becauſe it was Innate, but becauſe the Conſideration of the 
Nature of the Things contained in thoſe Words, would not 
ſuffer him to think otherwiſe, how, or whenſoever he is 


brought to reflect on them, And if whatever is aſſented to at 


alt 


füirſt hearing and underſtanding the Terms, muſt paſs for an 


Inpliciſ 


tion of no pre- 


| ing. 
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Innate Principle, every well-grounded Obſeryation drawn from 
Particulars into a general Rule, muſt be Innate, When yet it 


is certain, that not all, but only ſagacious Heads light at firſt 


on theſe Obſereations, and reduce them into general Propoſi- 


tions, not Innate, but collected from a preceding Acquaintance 


and Reflection on particular Inſtances. Theſe, when obſerving 
Men have made them, unobſerving Men, when they are pro- 


poſed them, cannot refuſe their Aſſent to. 


F. 22. If it be faid, the Underſtanding hath 


e - an implicit Knowledge of theſe Principles, but 


not an explicit, before this firſt hearing, (as 
| ay ng, 
the 


nifies, that they muſt, who will ſay, That they are in the 
Mind is capa- Underſtanding before they are known) it will 
Ble of under- be hard to conceive what is meant by a Principle 
flanding them, imprinted on the Underſtanding implicitly ; 


or 45 fegnifee unleſs it be this, that the Mind is capable of 


#othi - underſtanding and aſſenting firmly to ſuch Pro- 
poſitions. And thus all mathematical Demon- 


| firations, as well as firſt Principles, muſt be received as native 

Impreſſions on the Mind; Which I fear they will ſcarce allow 
them to be, who find it harder to demonſtrate a Prop6ſition, 
than aſſent to it when demonſtrated. And few Mathematicians 


will be forward to believe, that all the Diagrams they have 


drawn, were but Copies of thoſe Innate Characters which Na- 


ture had engraven upon their Minds. 


| The Argument F. 23. There is, I fear, this farther Weak- 


of Aſſenting nels in the foregoing Argument, which would 
on firſt bear- perſuade us, that therefore thoſe Maxims are to 


ing. is upon a be thought Innate, which Men admit at firſt 


falſe Suppofi- 


hearing, becauſe they aſſent to Propoſitions, 
which they are not taught, nor do receive from 
the force of any Argument or Demonſtration, 
but a bare Explication or Underſtanding of the 
Terms. Under which, there ſeems to me to 
lie this Fallacy, That Men are ſuppoſed not to be taught, 


cedent Teach- | 


nor to learn any thing de novo; when, in truth, they are 


taught, and do learn ſomething they were ignorant of be- 


fore. For firſt it is evident, they have learned the 'Terms, 
and their Signification ; neither of which was born with them. 


But this is not all the acquired Knowledge in the Caſe: The 
Ideas themſelves, about which the Propoſition is, are not born 
with them, no more than their Names, but got afterwards. So 
that in all Propoſitions that are aſſented to at firſt hearing, the 


Terms 
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Terms of the Propoſition, their ſtanding for ſuch Ideas, and 
the Ideas themſelves hat they ſtand for, being neither of them 
Innate; I would fain know what there is remaining in ſuch 


Propoſitions, that is Innate, For I would gladly have any 


one name that Propoſition whoſe Terms or Ideas were 
either of them Innace. We by degrees get Ideas and Names, 
and learn their appropriated Connexion one with another; 


and then to Propoſitions, made in ſuch Terms, whole Signi- 


fication we have lcarnt, and wherein the Agreement or 
Diſagreement we can perceive in our Ideas when put to- 


gether, is expreſſed, we at firſt hearing aſſent to; though to 


other Propoſitions, in themſelves as certain and evident, but 


which are concerning Ideas, not ſo ſoon or ſo eaſily got, we | 


are at the ſame time no way capable. of aſſenting. For 
though a Child quickly aſſents to this Propoſition, That an 


Apple is not Fire, when, by tamiliar Acquaintance, he has got 
the Ideas of thoſe two different things diſtinctly imprinted 


on his Mind, and has learnt that the Names Apple and Fire 
ſtand for them; yet it will be ſome Years after, perhaps, be- 


fore the ſame Child will aſſent to this Propoſition, That it is 


impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be; becauſe, that 
though, perhaps, the Words are as eaſy to be learnt, yet the 


Signification of them being more large, comprehenſive, and 
abſtract, than of the Names annexed to thoſe ſenſible things the 


Child hath to do wich, it is longer before he learns their preciſe 
Meaning, and it requires more time plainly to form in his Mind 
thoſe general Ideas they ſtand for. Till that be done, you will 
in vain endeavour to make any Child aſſent to a Propoſition 
made up of ſuch general Terms: But as ſoon as ever he has got 


| thoſe Ideas, and learned their Names, he forwardly cloſes with 


the one, as well as the other of the forementioned Propoſitions, 


and with. both for the ſame Reaſon ; iz. becauſe he finds the 


Ideas he has in his Mind to agree or diſagree, according as the 
2 ſtanding for them, are affirmed or denied one of another 
ih the Propoſition. Bat if Propoſitions be brought to him in 
Words, which ſtand for Ideas he has not yet in his Mind; to 
ſuch Propoſitions, however evidently true or falſe in themſelves, 
he affords neither Aſſent nor Diſſent, but is ignorant. For Words 
being but empty Sounds, any farther than they are Signs of 
our Ideas, we cannot but aſſent to them, as they correſpond to 
thoſe Ideas we have, but no farther than that. But the ſhew- 
ing by what Steps and Ways Knowledge comes into our Minds, 


and the Grounds of ſeveral Degrees of Aſſent, being the Buſi- 
neſs of the following Diſcourſe, it may ſuffice to have only 


touched 


=y 


univerſally 
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touched on it here, as one Reaſon that made me doubt of thoſe 
Innate Principles. 


F. 24. To: conclude this Argument of Uni- 


Not Innate, verſal Conſent, I agree with theſe Defenders of 
becauſe not Innate Principles, That if they are Innate, 
- ents 1 they muſt needs have Univerſal Afſent. For that 


a Truth ſhould be Innate, and yet not aſſented 
to, is to me as unintelligible, as for a Man to know a Truth, 
and be ignorant of it, at the ſame time. But then, by theſe 
Men's own Confeſſion, they cannot be Innate ; ſince they are 
not aſſented to by thoſe: who underſtand not the terms, nor by 


a great Part of thoſe who do underſtand them, but have yet 


never heard nor thought of thofe Propoſitions ; which, I think, 
is at leaſt one half of Mankind. But were the Number far- 
Teſs, it would be enough to deſtroy Univerſal Aſſent, and thereby 
 ſhew theſe Propoſitions not to be Innate, if Children alone were 
ignorant of them. 

Typeſe Marins 9. 25. But tha 1 may not be accuſed to ar- 
not the firſt gue from the Thoughts of Infants, which are 
' known. unknown to us, and to conclude from what 


paſſes in their Underſtandings before they expreſs 


it; 1 ſay next, That theſe two general Propoſitions are not the 


Ws ruths that firſt poſſeſs the Minds of Children; nor are antece- 
dent to all acquired and adventitious Notions ; which, if they 
were Innate, they muſt needs be. Whether-we can determine 
it or no, it matters not; there is certainly a Time when Chil- 

_ dren begin to think, a6 their Words and Actions do aſſure us 
that they do ſo. When therefore they are capable of Thought, 
of Knowledge, of Aſſent, can it rationally be ſuppoſed, they 
can be ignorant of thoſe Notions that Nature has imprinted, 
vere there any ſuch? Can it be imagined, with any Appear- 


ance of Reaſon, That they perceive the Impreſſions from 


things without, and be at the ſame time ignorant of thoſe Cha- 
_ racters which Nature itſelf has taken care to ſtamp within? 
Can they receive and aſſent to adventitions Notions, and be 


ignorant of thoſe which are ſuppoſed woven into the ver 

Principles of their Being, and imprinted there in indelible Cha- 
raQers, to be the Foundation and Guide of all their acquired 
Knowledge, and future Reaſcnings? 'This would be, to make 
Nature take pains to no purpoſe; or, at leaſt, to write very 
ill; ſince its Characters could not be read by thoſe Eyes, 
which ſaw other things very well; and thoſe are very ill ſup- 
poſed the cleareſt Parts of Truth, and the Foundations of all 


cur Knowledge, which are not firſt known, and without 


which 
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which the undoubted Knowledge of ſeveral other Things ma 
be had. The Child certainly knows, that the Nurſe that feeds 
it, is neither the Caf it plays with, nor the Blackmoor it is 
afraid of; that the Wormſeed or Muſtard it refules, is not the 
Apple or Sugar it cries for; that it 1s certainly and undoubtedly 
aſſured of: But will any one tay, it is by Virtue of this Prin- 
ciple, That it is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be, 
that it ſo firmly aſlents to theſe, and other Parts of its Knowledge ? 
Or that the Child has any Notion or Apprehenſion of that 
Propoſition at an Age, wherein yet, tis plain, it knows a great 
many other Truths? He that will ſay, Children join theſe ge- 


neral abſtract Speculations with their Sucking-bottles and their 


Rattles, may, perhaps, with Juſtice, be thought to have more 
| Paſſion and Zeal for his Opinion, but leſs Sincerity and Truth, 
than one of that Age. 

$. 26. Though therefore there be ſaveril ge- 
neral Propoſitions, that meet with conſtant and And font In- 
ready Aſſent, as ſoon as propoſed to Men grown nate. 
up, who have attained the Uſe of more general 
and abſtract Ideas, and Names ſtanding for them; yet they 
not being to be found in thoſe of tender Years, who neverthe- 
leſs know other Things, they cannot pretend to univerſal Aſ- 
ſent of intelligent Perions, and ſo by no means can be ſuppoſed 
Innate: It being 1mpoſſible, That any Truth which is Innate 
(if there were any ſuch) ſhould be unknown, at leaſt to any 
one who knows any thing elſe. Since, if they are Innate 
Truths, they muſt be Innate Thoughts; there being nothing a 
Truth in the Mind, that it has never thought on. W hereby 
it is evident, if there be any Innate Truths in the Mind, they 
muſt neceſſarily be the firſt of any thought on; the "Ori that ap- 
pear there. 
&. 27. That the general Maxims we are diſ- 
| courſing of, are not known to Children, Ideats, Not Innate, be- 
and a great Part of Mankind, we have already <auſe they a” 

ſufficiently proved; whereby it is evident, they Pear leaſt, 
have not an univerſal Aſſent, nor are general re what is 
| Impreſſions. But there 1s this farther Argu- en r 
ment in it againſt their being Innate, That theſe e. 
Characters, if they were native and original Impreſſions, ſhould 
appear faireſt and cleareſt in thoſe Perſons in whom yet we find 
no Footſteps of them: And 'tis, in my Opinion, a ſtrong Pre- 
ſumption, that they are not Innate; ſince they are leaſt known 
to thoſe, in whom, if they were Innate, they muſt needs exert 
- themſelves with molt Force and Vigour. For Cbildr en, Ideots, 


Savages, 
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Savages, and Illiterate People, being of all others the leaſt cor- 


rupted by Cuſtom, or borrowed Opinions; Learning and Edu- 
cation having not caſt their native Thoughts into new Moulds, 
nor, by ſuperinducing foreign and ſtudied Doctri nes, confounded 
thoſe fair Characters Nature had written there; one might rea- 
ſonably imagine, that in their Minds theſe Innate Notions 


ſhould he open fairly to every one's View, as *tis certain the 


Thoughts of Children do. It might very well be expected, that 
theſe Principles ſhould be perfectly known to Naturals, which 
being ſtamped immediately on the Soul (as theſe Men ſuppoſe) 
can have no Dependance on the Conſtitutions or Organs of the 
Body, the only confeſſed Difference between them and others. 
One would think, according to theſe Men's Principles, that all 


_ theſe native Beams of Light (were there any ſuch) ſhould in 


| thoſe, who have no Reſerve, no Arts of Concealment, ſhine 
out in their full Luſtre, and leave us in no more doubt of their 

being there, than we are of their Love of Pleaſure, and 
| Abhorrence of Pain. But alas, amongſt Children, Ideots, Sa- 


wages, and the groſsly Illiterate, what general Maxims are to be 


found? what univerſal Principles of Knowledge? Their No- 


tions are few and narrow, borrowed only from thoſe Objects 


they have had moſt to do with, and which have made upon 


their Senſes the frequenteſt and ſtrongeſt Impreſſions. A Child 


| knows his Nurſe and his Cradle, and by degrees the Play-things 
of a little more advanced Age: And a young Savage has, per- 
haps, his Head filled with Love and Hunting, - according to 
the Faſhion of his Tribe. But he that from a Child untaught, 
or a wild Inhabitant of the Woods, will expect theſe abſtract 


Maxims and reputed Principles of Sciences, will, I fear, find 


bimſelf miſtaken. Such kind of general Propoſitions are ſeldom 


mentioned in the Huts of Indians, much leſs are they to be 


found in the Thoughts of Children, or any Impreſſions of them 
on the Minds of Naturals. They are the Language and Buſi- 
neſs of the Schools and Academies of learned Nations, accuſtom- 
ed to that ſort of Converſation or Learning, where Diſputes are 
frequent: Theſe Maxims being ſuited to artificial Argumenta- 


tion, and uſeful for Conviction; but not much conducing to the 


Diſcovery of Truth, or Advancement of Knowledge. But of 
their {mall Uſe for the Improvement of Knowledge, I ſhall have 
. Occaſion to ſpeak more at large, J. 4. c. 7. : 

F. 28. I know not how abſurd this may 
Recapitu- ſeem to the Maſters of Demonſtration: And 
lation. probably, it will hardly down with any body at 


firſt hearing. I muſt therefore beg a little Truce with Pre- 


judice, 


— 
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judice, and the Forbearance of Cenſure, 'till L have been heard 


out in the Sequel of this Diſcourſe, being very willing to ſub- 
mit to better Judgments. And ſince I impartially ſearch after 


Truth, I ſhall not be ſorry to be convinced that I have been 


too fond of my own Notions; which I confeſs we are all apt 
to be, when Application and Study have warmed our Heads 


with them. | 


Upon the whole Matter, I cannot ſee any Ground to think 


theſe two famed ſpeculative Maxims Innate; fince they are 
not univerſally aſſented to; and the Aſſent they ſo generally 
find, is no other than what ſeveral Propoſitions, not allowed 


to be Innate, equally partake in with them; and ſince the 
Aſſent that is given them, is produced another way, and comes 
not from natural Inſcription, as 1 doubt not but to make ap- 
pear in the following Diſcourſe. And if theſe firſt Principles 
of Knowledge and Science are found not to be Innate, no other 


| ſheculative Maxims can (I ſuppoſe) with better Right pretend to 


be ſo. 


Sn ee e LOSS 


CHAP, III. 
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L 1. F thoſe ſpeculative Maxims, whereof a, „ra! 
| we diſcourſed in the foregoing Chapter, Principles fo 
have not an actual univerſal Aﬀent clear and fo 


from all Mankind, as we there proved, it is generally re- 
much more viſible concerning Practical Prin- Ceived as the 
 Eiples, that they come ſport of an univerſal Recep- forementioned 


tion: And I think it will be hard to inſtance Heculative 


any one moral Rule which can pretend to ſo ge- Aae. 


neral and ready an Aſſent as, What is, is; or to he ſo manifeſt 


a Truth as this, That it is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, 


and not to be. Whereby it is evident, that they are farther re- 


moved from a Title to be Innate; and the doubt of their bein 
native Impreſſions on the Mind, is ſtronger againſt theſe moral 


Principles than the other. Not that it brings their Truth at all 


in queſtion: They are equally true, though not equally evident. 
Thoſe ſpeculative Maxims carry their own Evidence with them: 


But moral Principles require Reaſoning and Diſcourſe, and 


ſome Exerciſe of the Mind, to diſcover the Certainty of their 
Truth. They lie not open as natural Characters engraven on 


the 
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the Mind; which, if any ſuch were, they muſt needs be viſible 
by themſelves, and by their own Light be certain and known 


to every body. But this is no Derogation to their Truth and 


Certainty, no more, than it is to the Truth or Certainty of the 
three Angles of a Triangle being equal to two right ones, be- 
cauſe 1t 1s not ſo evident, as the Whole is bigger than a Part; 
vor ſo apt to be aſſented to at firſt hearing. It may ſuffice, that 
theſe moral Rules are capable of Demonſtration; and therefore 
it is our own Fault, if we come not to a certain Knowledge ot 
them. But the Ignorance wherein many Men are of them, 
and the Slowneſs of Aſſent wherewith others receive them, are 
manifeſt Proofs that they are not Innate, and ſuch as offer them- 
ſelves to their View without ſearching. _ 


5 F. 2. Whether there be any ſuch moral Prin- 
W e of ciples, wherein all Men do agree, I appeal to 
435 Principles by any, who have been but moderately converſant 


in the Hiſtory of Mankind, and looked abroad 
beyond the Smoke of their own Chimneys. 
Where is that practical Truth, that is univerſally received 


all Men. 


_ without Doubt or Queſtion, as it muſt be, if Innate? Juſtice, 
and keeping of Contracts, 1s that which mo/# Men ſeem to agree 
in. This is a Principle which is thought to extend itſelf 


to the Dens of 'Thieves, and the Confederacies of the great- 
eſt Villains; and they who have gone fartheſt towards the 
putting off of Humanity itſelf, keep Faith and Rules of Ju- 


ſtice one with another. I grant that Out-laws themſelves do 


this one amongſt another; but *tis without receiving theſe 
as the Innate Laws of Nature. They practiſe them as Rules 


of Convenience within their own Communities: But it is im- 


poſſible to conceive, that he embraces Juſtice as a practical 


Principle, who acts fairly with his fellow Highwaymen, and 


at the ſame Time plunders or kills the next honeſt Man he 


meets with, Juſtice and Truth are the common Ties of So- 


ciety; and therefore, even Out-laws and Robbers, who break 
with all the World beſides, muſt keep Faith and Rules of 


Fquity amongſt themſelves, or elſe they cannot hold together. 


But will any one ſay, That thoſe that live by Fraud and Rapine, 
have Innate Principles of Truth and Juſtice which they allow 
and aſſent to? | . 85 
Object. F. 3. Perhaps it will be urged, That the tacis 
The” Men deny Q gent of their Minds agrees to what their Practice 
them in their Cntradifts. I anſwer, Firſt, I have always 
Practice, yet thought the Actions of Men the beſt Interpres 
they admit them in their Thoughts, anſwered. 17 
At ters, 


1 * 
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ters of their Thoughts. But fince it is certain, that moſt 


Men's Practice, and ſome Men's open Profeſſions, have either 


queſtioned or denied theſe Principles, it is impoſlible to eſtabliſh 


an univerſal Conſent, (though we ſhould look for it onl 
amongſt grown Men) without which it is impoſſible to con- 


clude them Innate. Secondly, ? Tis very ſtrange and unreaſon- 
able, to ſuppoſe Innate Practical Principles, that terminate onl 


in Contemplation. Practical Principles derived from Nature 


are there for Operation, and muſt produce Conformity of Ac- 
tion, not barely ſpeculative Aſſent to their Truth, or elſe they 


are in vain diſtinguiſhed from ſpeculative Maxims. Nature, I 


confeſs, has put into Man a Deſire of Happineſs, and an Aver- 
ſion to Miſery: Theſe indeed are Innate Practical Principles, 


which (as Practical Principles ought) do continue conſtantly to 


3 operate and influence all our Actions without ceaſing: Theſe 


may be obſerved in all Perſons and all Ages, ſteady and uni- 
verſal; but theſe are Inclinations of the Appetite to Good, not 


Impreſſions of Truth on the Underſtanding. I deny not, that 


there are natural Tendencies imprinted on the Minds of Men; 


and that, from the very firſt Inſtances of Senſe and Perception, 


there are ſome Things that are grateful, and others unwelcome 


to them; ſome Things that they incline to, and others that 


they fly: But this makes nothing for Innate Characters on the 


Mind, which are to be the Principles of Knowledge, re- 
gulating our Practice. Such natural Impreſſions on the Un- 
derſtanding are ſo far from being confirmed hereby, that 
this is an Argument againſt them; ſince, if there were cer- 
tain Characters imprinted by Nature on the Underſtanding, 


as the Principles of Knowledge, we could not but perceive 
them conſtantly operate in us, and influence our Knowledge, 


as we do thofe others on the Will and Appetite; which 


neyer ceaſe to be the conſtant Springs and Motives of all our 
Actions, to which we perpetually feel them ſtrongly impelling 
F. 4. Another Reaſon that makes me doubt of 
any Innate Practical Principie, is, That I think 
there cannot any one moral Rule be propoſed, where- 


Moral Rules 
need a Proof, 
a % ergo not In- 
of a Man may not juſtly demand a Reaſon: Which ate. 
would be perfectly ridiculous and abſurd, it they _ 


were Innate, or ſo much as Self-evident ; which every Innate 


: I 


Principle muſt needs be, ,and not need any Proof to aſcertain its 


Truth, nor want any Reaſon to gain its Approbation. He 
would be thought void of common Senſe, who aſked on the one 
ſide, or on the other fide went to give, a Reaſon, Why it is im- 


poſſiole 
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poſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be, It carries its own | 


Light and Evidence with it, and needs no other Proof: He that 
underſtands the Terms, aſſents to it for its on Sake, or elſe 
nothing will ever be able to prevail with him to do it. But 
ſhould that moſt unſhaken Rule of Morality, and Foundation 


of all Social Virtue, That one ſhould di as he would be done unto, 


be propoſed to one who never heard it before, but yet is of Ca- 
acity to underſtand its Meaning, might he not without any 
Abt furdity aſk a Reaſon why? And were not hę that propoſed it 
bound to make out the Truth and Reaſonableneſs of it to him: 
Which plainly ſhews it not to be Innate ; for if it were, it could 
neither want nor receive any Proof; but muſt needs (at leaſt, 
as ſoon as heard and underſtood) be received and aſſented to, as 
an unqueſtionable Truth, which a Man can by no means doubt 
of. So that the Truth of all theſe moral Rules plainly depends 


upon ſome other antecedent to them, and from which they muſt. 


be deduced: which could not be, if either they were Innate, or 
fo much as Self-evident. 


F. 5. That Men ſhould keep their Compacts, 


Inſtance in is is certainly a great and undeniable Rule in Mora- 
 Feeping Com lity. But yet, if a Chriſtian, who has the View 
| padls. | of Happineſs and Miſery in another Life, be 


aſked why a Man muſt keep his W ord, he will 


ive this as a Reaſon: Becauſe God, who has the 3 of _ 


Eternal Life and Death, requires it of us. But if an Hobbiſt be 
aſked why, he will aner; Becauſe the Publick requires it, and 
the Leviathan will puniſh you if you do not. And if one of 
the old Heathen Philoſophers had been aſked, he would have 


anſwered, Becauſe it was diſhoneſt, below the Dignity of a 


Man, and oppoſite to Virtue, the higheſt Perfection of human 
Nature, to do otherwiſe. 
$. 6. Hence naturally flows the great Variety 
Firtue gene- of Opinions concerning moral Rules, which 
rally approved, are to be found among Men, according to the dif- 
not becauſe "0 {erent Sorts of Happineſs they have a Proſpect of, 
13 ut or propoſe to themſelves : Which could not be if 
$4, 770 Practical Principles were Innate, and imprinted 
in our Minds immediately by the Hand of God. 
I grant the Exiſtence of God is ſo many ways manifeſt, and 
the Obedience we owe him ſo congruous to the Light of Rea- 
fon, that a great Part of Mankind give teſlimony to the Law 
cf Nature; but yet I think it muſt be allowed, that ſeveral 
moral Rules may receive from Mankind a very general Ap- 
probation, 
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probation, without either knowing or admitting the true 
Ground of Morality; which can only be the Will and Law 
of a God, who ſees Men in the dark, has in his Hand Rewards 
and Puniſhments, and, Power enough to call to account the 
proudeſt Offender. For God having, by an inſeparable Con- 
nection, joined Virtue and publick Happineſs together; and 
made the Practice thereof neceſſary to the Preſervation of So- 
ciety, and viſibly beneficial to all with whom the virtuous Man 
has to do; it is no wonder, that every one ſhould, not only al- 
lou, but recommend, and magnify thoſe Rules to others, from 
' whoſe Obſervance of them he is ſure to reap Advantage to 
himſelf. He may, out of Intereſt, as well as Conviction, cry 
up that for Sacred, which if once trampled on and prophaned, 
he himſelf cannot be ſafe nor ſecure. This, though it takes 
nothing from the Moral and Eternal Obligation which theſe 
Rules evidently have; yet it ſhews that the outward Acknow- 
* ledgment Men pay to them in their Words, proves not that they 
are Innate Principles: Nay, it proves not ſo much, as that Men 
aſſent to them inwardly in their own Minds, as the inviolable 
* Rules of their own Practice; ſince we find that Self-Intereſt, 
and the Conveniencies of this Life, make many Men own an 
; outward Profeſſion and Approbation of them, whoſe Actions 
| ſufficiently prove, that they very little confider the Lawgiver - 
that preſcribed theſe Rules, nor the Hell he has ordained for the 
Puniſhment of thoſe that tranſgreſs _ EE 
S. 7. For, if we will not in Civility allow too u, 49... 
much Sincerity to the Profeſſions of — Men, ee | 
but think their Actions to be the Interpreters of that the Rule 
their Thoughts, we ſhall find that they have of Virtue is 
no ſuch internal Veneration for theſe Rules, nor nat their in- 
ſo full a Perſuaſion of their Certainty and Obli- 7ernal Prin- 
gation. The great Principle of Morality, To do cle. | 
as one would be done to, is more commended than practiſed. 
But the Breach. of this Rule cannot be a greater Vice, than 
to teach others, 'That it is no moral Rule, nor obligatory, 
would be thought Madneſs, and contrary to that Intereſt 
Men facrifice to, when they break it themſelves. Perhaps 
Conſcience will be urged as checking us for ſuch Breaches, and 
ſo the internal Obligation and Eſtabliſhment of the Rule be 
preſerved _ | TTY 

$. 8. To which I anſwer, That I doubt not, Conſcience ns 
but without being written on their Hearts, many Proof of any 


Men may, by the ſame way that they come to the Innate Moral 


Knowledge of other Things, come 8 aſſent to ſe - Rule. 


Vor. . veral 


— 
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veral moral Rules, and be convinced of their Obligation. 
Others alſo may come to be of the ſame Mind, from their 
Education, Campany, and Cuſtoms of their Country; which 
Per ſuaſion, however got, will ſerve to ſet Conſcience on work; which 
is nothing elſe, but our own Opinion or Judgment of the 
moral ReQtitude or Pravity of our own Actions. And if Con- 


ſcience be a Proof of Innate Principles, Contraries may be 


Innate Principles; ſince ſome Men, with the ſame Bent of 
Conſcience, proſecute what others avoit. 8 
Inſtances of $. 9. But I cannot ſee how any Men ſhould 

Enormities ever tranſgreſs thoſe moral Rules, with Confi- 


 praftiſed dence and Serenity, were they Innate, and ſtamp- 


without Re- ed upon their Minds. View but an Army at the 
mor ſe. ſacking of a Town, and ſee what Obſervation, 
. odr Senſe of moral Principles, or what Touch of 
Conſcience for all the Outrages they do. Robberies, Murders, 

Rapes, are the Sports of Men ſet at Liberty from Puniſhment 
and Cenſure. Have there not been whole Nations, and thoſe 
of the moſt civilized People, amongſt whom the expoſing 
their Children, and leaving them in the Fields to periſh by 
Want or Wild Beaſts, has been the Practice, as little con- 
demned or ſcrupled as the begetting them? Do they not ſtill, 
in ſome Countries, put them into the ſame Graves with 


their Mothers, if they die in Child-birth; or diſpatch them, if 


a pretended Aſtrologer declares them to have unhappy Stars? 


And are there not Places, where, at a certain Age, they kill, 


or expoſe their Parents without any Remorſe at all? In a Part 


of Aſia, the Sick, when their Caſe comes to be thought de- 


ſperate, are carried out and laid on the Earth before they 
are dead; and left there, expoſed to Wind and Weather, to 


(a) Gruber a- periſh without Aſſiſtance of Pity. (a) It is fa- 


pud Thevenet, miliar among the Mingrelians, a People profeſſ- 


part 4. Pp. 13. ing Chriſtianity, to bury their Children alive 


_ (6) Lambert without ſcruple. (b) There are Places where they 


apud * eat their own Children. (c The Caribbees were 
not, p. 38. 


( e de and eat them, 1, on. 
Nili Origine, and eat them. (d) And Garcilaſſo de la Vega tells 


; 7205 Mer ; and eat the Children they got on their Female 
Die. i | Captives, whom they kept as Concubines for 


(e) Hiſt.des that purpoſe ; and when they were paſt breed 


Incas, I. 1. ing, the Mothers themſelves were killed too and 
c. Ta. | Eaten, (e) The Virtues, whereby the Tououpi- 
© nambos believed they merited Paradiſe, were 
Revenge, 


wont to geld their Children, on purpoſe to fat 


us of a People in Peru, which were wont to fat 
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Revenge, and eating Abundance of their Enemies. They have 
not ſo much as a Name for God (%), and have no (f) Lery, c. 16. 
Religion, no Worſhip. The Saints, who are cano- 216, 231. 
nized amongſt the Turks, lead Lives, which one cannot with 
Modeſty relate. A remarkable Paſlage to this purpoſe out of 
the Voyage of Baumgarten, which is a Book not every Day to 


be met with, I ſhall ſet down at large in the Language it is 
\ publiſhed in. 1bi (ſc. prope Belbes in Agypto) vidimus ſanctum 


unum Saracenicum inter arenarum cumulos, ita ut ex utero ma- 
tris proditi, nudum. ſedentem. Mos eſt, ut didicimus, Mahome- 


tiſtis, ut eos, qui amentes & fine ratione ſunt, pro ſancfis colant 5 


& venerentur. Inſuper & eos, qui cum diu vitam egerint ingui- 
natiſſimam, voluntariam demum pœnitentiam & paupertatem, 
ſandtitate venerandos deputant. Ejuſmodi vero genus hominum 
libertatem quandam effr enem habent, domos quas volunt intrandi, 
edenti, bibendi, & quod majus eſt, concumbendi; ex quo concubitu 
ſt proles ſecuta fuerit, ſanta ſimiliter habetur. His ergo homint- 


bus, dum vivunt, magnos exbibent honares ;, mortuis vero vel tem- 


pla vel monumenta extruunt ampliſſima, eoſque contingere ac ſepelire 


| maxim@e fortune ducunt loco. Audivimus bæc difia & dicenda 


per interpretem a Mucrelo noſtro. Inſuper ſanctum illum, quem 
eo loco vidimus, publicitus apprime commendari, eum eſſe hominem 
fanfum, divinum ac integritate præcipuum; eo quod, nec fœmina- 
rum unquam eſſet, nec puerorum, ſed tantummodo aſellarum concu- 
bitor atque mularum. Peregr. Baumgarten, l. 2. c. 1. p. 73. 
More of the ſame kind, concerning theſe precious Saints amongſt 
the Turks, may be ſeen in Pietro della Valle, in his Letter of 
the 25th of January, 1616. Where then are thoſe Innate 
Principles of Juſtice, Piety, Gratitude, Equity, Chaſtity ? Or, 
where 1s that univerſal Conſent, that aſſures us there are ſuch 


inbred Rules? Murders in Duels, when Faſhion has made them 


honourable, are committed without Remorſe of Conſcience : 
Nay, in many Places, Innocence in this Caſe is the greateſt 
Ignominy. And if we look abroad, to take a View of Men, 
as they are, we ſhall find, that they have Remorſe in one Place, 
for doing or omitting that, which others, in another Place, 
think they merit by, 5 l 
$. 10. He that will carefully peruſe the Hiſtory An have 

of Mankind, and look abroad into the ſeveral contrary prac- 
Tribes of Men, and with Indifferency ſurvey tical Prin- 
their Actions, will be able to ſatisfy himſelf, that ciples. 

there is ſcarce that Principle of Morality to be | 
named, or Rule of Virtue to be 5 on (thoſe only * 

| £50 | that 
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that are abſolutely neceſſary to hold Society together, which 


commonly too are neglected betwixt diſtin@ Societies) which is 


not, ſomewhere or other, ſlighted and condemned by the gene- 
ral Faſhion of whole Societies of Men, governed by practical 
Opinions and Rules of living, quite oppoſite to others. 

| Fg. 11. Here, perhaps, *twill be objected, That 


Whole Nati- it is no Argument, that the Rule is not known, 
ons reject ſe- becauſe it is broken. I grant the ObjeQion good, 
where Men, though they tranſgreſs, yet diſown 


not the Law; where Fear of Shame, Cenſure, 
odr Puniſhment, carries the Mark of fome Awe 
it has upon them. But it is impoſſible to conceive, that a whole 
Nation of Men ſhould all publickly reef and renounce, what 


every one of them, certainly and infallibly, knew to be a 
Law: For fo they muſt, who have it naturally imprinted on 


their Minds, Tis poſſible, Men may ſometimes own Rules 


of Morality, which, in their private Thoughts, they do not 


believe to be true, only to keep themſelves in Reputation and 


Eſteem amongſt thoſe, who are perſuaded of their Obligation. 


But *tis not to be imagined, that a whole Society of Men ſhould 


publickly and profeſſedly diſown, and caſt off a Rule, which 


they could not, in their own Minds,. but be infallibly certain 


was a Law; nor be ignorant, that all Men they ſhould have to 
do with, knew it to be ſuch: And therefore muſt every one 
of them apprehend from others, all the Contempt and Abhor- 
' rence due to one, who profeſſes himſelf void of Humanity; and 


one, who, confounding the known and natural Meaſures of 


Right and Wrong, cannot but be looked on as the profeſſed 


Enemy of their Peace and Happineſs. Whatever practical 
Principle is Innate, cannot but be known to every one to be 


Juſt and good. It is therefore little leſs than a Contradiction 
to ſuppoſe, that whole Nations of Men ſhould, both in their 


Profeſſions and Practice, unanimoully and univerſally give the 
Lye to what, by the moſt invincible Evidence, every one of 
them knew to be True, Right, and Good. This is enough to 
ſatisfy us, that no practical Rule, which is any where univer- 
 fally, and with public Approbation or Allowance, tranſgreſſed, 


can be ſuppoſed Innate. But I have ſomething further to add, 


in anſwer to this ObjeCtion. 9 55 


5 12. The breaking of a Rule, ſay you, is no Argument that 
it is unknown. I grant it: But the generally allowed Breach of it 
any where, I ſay, is a Proof that it is not Innate. For Example: 


Let us take any of theſe Rules, which being the moſt obvious 
Deductions of human Reaſon, and conformable to the natu- 


ral 


3 ya py — AS X hand ng 1 had 
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ral Inclination of the greateſt Part of Men, feweſt People have 
had the Impudence to deny, or Inconſideration to doubt of. 
If any can be thought to be naturally imprinted, none, I 
think, can have a fairer Pretence to be Innate than this; Pa- 
rents, preſerve and cheriſh your Children. When therefore you 
ſay, That this is an Innate Rule, what do you mean? Either, 
that it is an Innate Principle, which upon all Occaſions excites 
and dire&ts the Actions of all Men: Or elſe, that it is a Truth, 
which all Men have imprinted on their Minds, and which there- 
fore they know and aſſent to. But in neither of theſe Senſes is 


it Innate. Firſt, That it is not a Principle which influences 


all Mens Actions, is what I have proved by the Examples be- 


fore cited: Nor need we ſeek ſo far as Mingrelia or Feru, to 


find. Inſtances of ſuch as neglect, abuſe, nay, and deſtroy their 


Children; or look on it only as the more than Brutality of 


ſome ſavage and barbarous Nations, when we remember, that 


it was a familiar and uncondemned Practice amongſt the Greeks. 


and Romans, to expoſe, without Pity or Remorſe, their inno- 
cent Infants. Secondly, That it is an Innate Truth, known 


to all Men, is alſo falſe. For, Parents, preſerve your Children, is 


ſo far from an Innate Truth, that it is no Truth at all; it be- 
ing a Command, and not a Propoſition, and ſo not capable of 


Truth or Falſhood. To make it capable of being aſſented to 


as true, it muſt be reduced to ſome ſuch Propoſition as this: 


It is the Duty of Parents to preſerve their Children, But what 


Duty is, cannot be underſtood without a Law; nor a Law be 


known, or ſuppoſed, without a Law-maker, or without Reward 


and Puniſhment : So that it is impoſſible, that this, or any other 


practical Principle ſhould be Innate; z. e. be imprinted on the 


Mind as a Duty, without ſuppoſing the Ideas of God, of Law, 
of Obligation, of Puniſhment, of a Life after this, Innate. 
For that Puniſhment follows not, in this Life, the Breach of 


this Rule; and conſequently, that it has not the Force of a 
Law in Countries, where the generally allowed Practice runs 


counter to it, is in itſelf evident. But theſe Ideas (which muſt 


be all of them Innate, if any Thing as a Duty be ſo) are ſo far 
from being innate, that *tis not every ſtudious or thinking Man, 


much leſs every one that is born, in whom they are to be found 


clear and diſtin& : And that one of them, which of all others 


ſeems moſt likely to be Innate, is not ſo, (I mean the Idea of 
God) I think, in the next Chapter, will appear very evident 

to any conſidering Man. „„ | 
$. 13. From what has been ſaid, I think we may ſafely con- 
clude, That, whatever practical Rule is, in any Place, N 
| ang. 
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and with Allowance broken, cannot be ſuppoſed Innate; it be- 


ing impoſſible that Men ſhould, without Shame or Fear, con- 
fidently and ſerenely break a Rule, which they could not but 
_ evidently know, that God had ſet up, and would certainly 


puniſh the Breach of (which they muſt, if it were Innate) 


to a Degree, to make it a very ill Bargain to the Tranſgreſſor. 


Without ſuch a Knowledge as this, a Man can never be cer- 
tain that any 'Thing is his Duty. Ignorance, or Doubt of the 


Law, Hopes to eſcape the Knowledge or Power of the Law- 


maker, or the like, may make Men give way to a preſent 


Appetite: But let any one ſee the Fault, and the Rod by it, 


and with the Tranſgreſſion, a Fire ready to puniſh it; a 


Pleaſure tempting, and the Hand of the Almighty viſibly held 
up, and prepared to take Vengeance, (for this muſt be the 


Caſe, where any Duty is imprinted on the Mind) and then 


tell me, Whether it be poſſible for People, with ſuch a Pro- 


ſpe&, ſuch a certain Knowledge as this, wantonly, and with- 
out Scruple, to offend againſt a Law, which they carry about 
them in indelible Characters, and that ſtares them in the Face 
whilſc they are breaking it? Whether Men, at the ſame Time 


that they feel in themſelves the imprinted Edits of an Omni- 
potent Law-maker, can with an Aſſurance and Gaiety ſlight and 
| trample under Foot his moſt ſacred Injunctions? And laſtly, 
Whether it be poſſible, that whilſt a Man thus openly bids 


Defiance to this Innate Law and Supreme Law-giver, all the 
By-ſtanders, yea, even the Governors and Rulers of the Peo- 


ple, full of the ſame Senſe both of the Law and Law-maker, 
ſhould ſilently connive, without teſtifying their Diflike, or 


laying the leaſt Blame on it? Principles of Actions indeed 


there are lodged in Mens Appetites, but theſe are fo far from 


being Innate moral Principles, that if they were left to their 


full Swing, they would carry Men to the over-turning of all 
Morality. Moral Laws are ſet as a Curb and Reſtraint to theſe 

exorbitant Deſires, which they cannot be but by Rewards and 
Puniſhments, that will over-balance the Satisfaction any one 


ſhall propoſe to himſelf in the Breach of the Law. If therefore 
any Thing be imprinted on the Minds of all Men as a Law, all 
Men muſt have a certain and unavoidable Knowledge, that 


certain and unavoidable Puniſhment will attend the Breach of 


it, For, if Mencan be ignorant or doubtful of what is Innate, 
Innate Principles are infiſted on, and urged to no Purpoſe ; 
Truth and Certainty (the Things pretended) are not at all ſecured 
by them: But Men are in the ſame uncertain, floating Eftate 


with, as without them. An evident indubitable Knowledge of 


unavoidable 
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unavoidable Puniſhment, great enough to make the Tranſgreſ- 
ſion very uneligible, muſt accompany an Innate Law; unleſs, 
with an Innate Law, they can ſuppoſe an Innate Goſpel too. 
I would not here be miſtaken, as if, becauſe I deny an Innate 
Law, I thought there were none but poſitive Laws. There is 
a great deal of Difference between an Innate Law, and a Law 
of Nature; between ſomething imprinted on our Minds in 


their very Original, and ſomething that we being ignorant of, 


may attain to the Knowledge of, by the Uſe and due Applica- 
tion of our natural Faculties. And I think they equally for- 


| ſake the Truth, who, running into contrary Extremes, either 
_ affirm an Innate Law, or deny that there is a Law knowable 
by the Light of Nature, i. e. without the Help of poſitive 


Revelation. | 


$. 14. The Difference there is amongſt Men Thoſe who 


in their practical Principles, is ſo evident, that, 1 „inan Ine 
think, I need ſay no more to evince, that it will nate Practical 
be impoſſible to find any Innate moral Rules by Principles, tell 


this Mark of general Aſſent: And 'tis enough to us not what 


make one ſuſpect, that the ſuppoſition of ſuch they are. 
Innate Principles is but an Opinion taken up at 


poleaſure; ſince thoſe who talk ſo confidently of them, are ſo 
ſparing to tell us which they are. 'This might with Juſtice be 
expected from thoſe Men who lay ſtreſs upon this Opinion: And 


it gives Occaſion to diſtruſt either their Knowledge or Charity, 
who declaring, That God has imprinted on the Minds of Men 
the Foundations of Knowledge, and the Rules of Living, are 
yet ſo little favourable to the Information of their Neighbours, 

or the Quiet of Mankind, as not to point out to them which 
they are, in the Variety Men are diſtracted with. But, in truth, 
were there any ſuch Innate Principles, there would be no need 
to teach them. Did Men find ſuch Innate Propoſitions ſtamped 
on their Minds, they would eaſily be able to diſtinguiſh them 


from other Truths, that they afterwards learned, and deduced 


from them; and there would be nothing more eaſy, than to 
know what, and how many they were. There could be no 


more doubt about their Number, than there is about the Num- 
ber of our Fingers; and 'tis like then every Syſtem would be 


ready to give them us by Tale. But fince no-body, that I 
know, has ventured yet to give a Catalogue of them, they can- 
not blame thoſe who doubt of theſe Innate Principles; ſince even 
they who require Men to believe, that there are ſuch Innate 
Propoſitions, do not tell us what they are. Tis eaſy to fore- 


ſee, that if different Men of different SeQs ſhould go about to 
As . give 
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give us a Liſt of thoſe Innate Practical Principles, they would 
ſet dawn only ſuch as ſuited their diſtin& Hypotheſes, and were 
fit to ſupport the Doarines of their particular Schools or 
Churches: A plain Evidence, that there are no ſuch Innate 


Truths. Nay, a great Part of Men are ſo far from findin 


any ſuch Innate moral Principles in themſelves, that by deny- 


ing Freedom to Mankind, and thereby making Men no other 


than bare Machines, they take away not only Inpate, but all 
moral Rules whatſoever, and leave not a Poſſibility to believe 


any ſuch, to thoſe who cannot conceive, how any Thing can 
be capable of a Law, that is not a free Agent: And upon that 
Ground, they muſt neceſſarily reject all Principles of Virtue, 
\ who cannot put Morality and Mechaniſm together ; which are not 


very eaſy to be reconciled, or made conſiſtent. 


35 $. 15. When I had writ this, being informed 5 
Lord Her- that my Lord Herbert had, in his Book de Ve- 


bert's Innate ritate, aſſigned theſe Innate Principles, I pre- 


ſently conſulted him, hoping to find, in a Man 
gd olf fo great Parts, ſomething that might ſatisſy 
me in this Point, and put an End to my Enquiry. In his 
Chapter de In/tinfu Naturali, p. 72. edit. 1656. I met with 


- theſe ſix Marks of his Notitiæ Communes : I. Prioritas. 2. Iu- 
dependentia. 3. Univerſalitas. 4. Certitudo. 5. Neceſſitas, i. e. 
as he explains it, faciunt ad hominis conſervationem. 6. Modus 


conformationis, i. e. Aſſenſus nulld interpoſita mord. And at the 


latter End of his little "Treatiſe, De Religione Laici, he ſays 


this of theſe Innate Principles: Adeo ut non uniuſcujuſvis Reli- 


gionis confinio arfentur que ubique vigent veritates. Sunt enim in 


ipſa mente cœlitus deſcriptæ, nullifque traditionibus, ſroe ſcriptis, 
ſive non ſcriptis, obnoxiæ, p. 3. And, Veritates noſiræ Catholice, 
que tanquam indubia Dei effata in foro interiori deſcriptæ. Thus 
having given the Marks of the Innate Principles or Common 
Notions, and aſſerted their being imprinted on the Minds of 


Men by the Hand of God, he proceeds to ſet them down; and 
they are theſe: 1. Eſſe aliquod ſupremum numen. 2. Numen illud 


coli debere. 3. Virtutem cum pietate conjunctam optimam eſſe rationem 


cultuls divini. 4. Reſipiſcendum eſſe a peccatis. 5. Dari premium 


vel pœnam poſt hanc vitam tranſatiam. Though I allow theſe to 


be clear Truths, and ſuch as, if rightly explained, a rational 


Creature can hardly avoid giving his Aſſent to; yet I think he 
is far from proving them Innate Impreſſions in foro interiori de- 


ſeriptæ. For I muſt take leave to obſerve, 


$, 18, 
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Id F. 16. Firſt, That theſe five Propoſitions are either not all, 
IC or more than all, thoſe common Notions writ on our Minds 
or by the Finger of God, if it were reaſonable to believe any at 
ite all to be ſo written: Since there are other Propoſitions, which, 
ng even by his own Rules, have as juſt a Pretence to ſuch an 
y- Original, and may be as well admitted for Innate Principles, as 
er. at leaſt ſome of theſe five he enumerates, viz. Do as thou 
all doouldſt be done unto; and perhaps, ſome hundreds of others, 
ve when well conſidered, _— „„ 

an 8. 17. Secondly, That all his Marks are not to be found in 
at each of his five Propoſitions, viz. his firſt, ſecond, and third 
„ Marks agree perfectly to neither of them; and the firſt, ſe- 
* cond, third, fourth, and ſixth Marks agree but ill to his third, 
65 fourth, and fifth Propoſitions. For beſides that we are aſſured 
aq --: from Hiſtory, of many Men, nay, whole Nations, who doubt 
= or diſbelieve ſome or all of them; I cannot ſee how the third, 
e Dix. That Virtue joined with Piety, is the beſt Worſhip of God, can 
n be an Innate Principle, when the Name, or Sound, Virtue, is 
y ſo hard to be underſtood : liable to ſo much Uncertainty in its 
8 Signification; and the Thing it ſtands for, ſo much contended 


about, and difficult to be known. And therefore this can be 
but a very uncertain Rule of Human Practice, and ſerve but 
very little to the Conduct of our Lives, and is therefore very 
unfit to be aſſigned as an Innate Practical Principle. | 
$. 18. For let us conſider this Propoſition as to its Meaning, 
(for it is the Senſe, and not Sound, that is, and muſt be the 
Principle or common Notion) viz. Virtue is the beft Worſhip of 
God; i.e. is moſt acceptable to him; which if Virtue be taken, 
as moſt commonly it is, for thoſe Actions, which, accord- 
ing to the different Opinions of ſeveral Countries, are ac- 
counted laudable, will be a Propoſition ſo far from being cer- 
| tain, that it will not be true. If Virtue be taken for Actions 
conformable to God's Will, or to the Rule preſcribed by God, 

- which is the true and only Meaſure of Virtue, when Virtue is 
uſed to ſignify what is in its own Nature right and good ; then 
this Propoſition, That Virtue is the beſt Worſhip of God, will 
be moſt true and certain, but of very little Uſe in Human 
Life: Since it will amount to no more but this, viz. That 
God is pleaſed with the doing of what he commands; which a 
Man may certainly know to be true, without knowing what 
it is that God doth command; and ſo be as far from any Rule 
or Principle of his Actions, as he was before. And I think 
very few will take a Propoſition, which amounts to no more 
than this, viz, That God 1s pleaſed with the doing of TY 5 

e imſe 
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himſelf commands, for an Innate Moral Principle writ on the 
Minds of all Men, (however true and certain it may be) ſince 
it teaches ſo little. Whoſoever does ſo, will have reaſon to 
think Hundreds of Propoſitions, Innate Principles; ſince there 
are many, which have as good a Title as this, to be received 
for ſuch, which no vo yet ever put into that Rank of Innate 
Principles. 

9. 19. Nor is the fourth Propoſition (vis, Men muſt repent 
ef their Sins) much more inſtructive, till what thole Actions 
are, that are meant by Sins, be ſet down. For the Word Pec- 
cata, or Sins, being put, as it uſually is, to ſignify in general 
ill Actions, that will draw Puniſhment upon the Doers, 
what great Principal of Morality can that be, to tell us we 
ſheuld be ſorry, and ceaſe to do that which will bring Miſ- 
chief upon us, without knowing what thoſe particular Actions 
are, that will do ſo? Indeed, this is a very true Propoſition, 
and fit to be inculcated on, and received by thoſe, who are 
ſuppoſed to have been taught, what Actions in all kinds are 
Sins; but neither this, nor the former, can be imagined to 
be Innate Principles, nor to be of any Uſe, if they were In- 
nate, unleſs the particular Meaſures and Bounds of all Vir- 
tues and Vices, were engraven in Mens Minds, and were In- 
nate Principles alſo, which, I think, is very much to be 
doubted. And therefore, I imagine, it will ſcarce ſeem poſſible, 
that God ſhould 2 Principles in Mens Minds, in Words 

of uncertain Signification, ſuch as Virtues and Sins, which, 
amongſt different Men, ſtand for different Things: Nay, it 
cannot be ſuppoſed to be in Words at all; which, being in moſt 
of theſe Principles very general Names, cannot be underſtood, 
but by knowing the Particulars comprehended under them. 
And in the practical Inſtances, the Meaſures muſt be taken from 
the Knowledge of the Actions themſelves, and the Rules of 
them, abſtracted from Words, and antecedent to the Knowledge 
of Names; which Rules a Man muſt know, what Language ſo- 
ever he chance to learn, whether Engliſh or Japan, or if he 
ſheuld learn no Language at all, or never ſhould underſtand the 
Uſe of Words, as happens in the Caſe of dumb and deaf Men. 
When it ſhall be made out, that Men ignorant of Words, or 
untaught by the Laus and Cuſtoms of their Country, know that 
1t is part of the Worſhip of God, Not to kill another Man ; Not 
to know more Women than one; Not to procure Abortion ; : 
Not to expoſe their Children; Not to take from another what 
is his, tho? we want it ourſelves, but, on the contrary, relieve 
and ſupply his W ants; and whenever we have done the con- 


trary 3 
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trary, we ought to repent, be ſorry, and reſolve to do ſo no 
more: When, I ſay, all Men ſhall be proved actually to know 
and allow all theſe and a thouſand other ſuch Rules, all which 
come under theſe two general Words made uſe of above, viz. 


Virtutes & Peccata, Virtues and Sins, there will be more Reaſon 


for admitting theſe and the like, for common Notions and Prac- 
tical Principles; yet after all, univerſal] Conſent (were there 
any in Moral Principles) to Truths, the Knowledge whereof 


may be attained otherwiſe, would ſcarce prove them to be In- 
nate; which is all I contend for. v7 EO BH Kean 


F. 20. Nor will it be of much moment here 
to offer that very ready, but not very material Obj. Innate 
Anſwer, (viz.) That the Innate Principles of Principles may 
Morality, may, by Education and Cuſtom, and be corrupted, 
the general Opinion of thoſe amongſt whom we 47/Wered. 
converſe, be darkened, and at laſt quite worn out . 
of the Minds of Men. Which Aſſertion of theirs, if true, 


quite takes away the Argument of univerſal Conſent, by which 


this Opinion of Innate Principles is endeavoured to be proved : 


_ unleſs thoſe Men will think it reaſonable, that their private 
Perſuaſions, or that of their Party, ſhould paſs for univerſal 


Conſent : a Thing not unfrequently done, when Men, pre- 
ſuming themſelves to be the only Maſters of right Reaſon, caſt 
by the Votes and Opinions of the reſt of Mankind, as not worthy 
the reckoning. And then their Argument ſtands thus: The 
Principles which all Mankind allow for true, are Innate; thoſe 
that Men of right Reaſon admit, are the Principles allowed 
by all Mankind; we, and thoſe of our Mind, are Men of Rea- 
ſon; therefore we agreeing, our Principles are Innate; which 
is a very pretty Way of arguing, and a ſhort Cut to In- 
tallibility For otherwiſe it will be very hard to underſtand, 
how there be fome Principles, which all Men do acknowledge 
and agree in; and yet there are none of thoſe Principles, which 
are not by depraved Cuſtom, and ill Education, blotted out of the 
Minds of many Men: Which is to ſay, That all Men admit, 
but yet many Men do deny, and diſſent from them. And in- 
deed the Suppoſition of ſuch firſt Principles, will ſerve us to very 
little Purpoſe; and we ſhall be as much at a loſs with, as with- 
out them, if they may, by any Human Power, ſuch as is the 
Will of our Teachers, or Opinions of our Companions, be al- 
tered or leſt in us: And notwithſtanding all this Boaſt of firſt 
Principles, and Innate Light, we ſhall be as much in the Dark 
and Uncertainty, as if there were no ſuch thing at all; It being 
all one, to have no Rule, and one that will warp any way, or 
5 | . amongſt 
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amongſt various and contrary Rules, not to know which is the 
right. But concerning Innate Principles, I deſire theſe Men 
to ſay, whether they can, or cannot, by Education and Cuſ- 
tom, be blurred and blotted out: If they cannot, we muſt 
find them in all Mankind alike, and they muſt be clear in 
every body: And if they may ſuffer Variation from adventi- 
tious Notions, we muſt then find them cleareſt and moſt per- 
ſpicuous neareſt the Fountain, in Children and Illiterate 
People, who have received leaſt Impreſſion from foreign Opi- 
nions. Let them take which Side they pleaſe, they will cer- 
tainly find it inconſiſtent with viſible Matter of Fact, and 
daily Obſer vation. RK be 
I; F. 21. I eaſily grant, that there are great 
Contrary Prin- Numbers of Opinions, which, by Men of differ- 


ciples in tibe ent Countries, Educations and Tempers, are 


World. received and embraced as firſt and unqueſtionable 
| Principles; many whereof, both for their Ab- 
ſurdity, as well as Oppoſition one to another, it is impoſſible 
ſhould be true. But yet all thoſe Propoſitions, how remote ſo- 
ever from Reaſon, are ſo ſacred ſomewhere or other, that Men 
even of good Underſtanding in other Matters, will ſooner 
part with their Lives, and whatever is deareſt to them, than 
ſuffer themſelves to doubt, or others to queſtion, the Truth of 
them. nd ie St Ws 5 
| FS. 22. This, however ſtrange it may ſeem, is 
How Men that which every Day's Experience confirms; and 
commonly come will not, perhaps, appear ſo wonderful, if we 
by their Prin- conſider the Ways and Steps by which it is brought 
ciples. about; and how really it may come to paſs, that 

_ Dofirines, that have been derived from no better 

Original, than the Superſtition of a Nurſe, or the Authority of 
an old Woman, may, by Length of Time, and Conſent of 
Neighbours, grow up to the Dignity of Principles in Religion or 
Morality. For ſuch, who are careful (as they call it) to prin- 
ciple Children well, (and few there be who have not a Set of 
thoſe Principles for them, which they believe in) inſtill into the 
unwary, and, as yet, unprejudiced Underſtanding, (for white 
Paper receives any Characters) thoſe Doctrines they would have 
them retain and profeſs. 'Theſe being taught them as ſoon as 
they have any Apprehenſion; and ſtill as they grow up, con- 
firmed to them, either by the open Profeſſion, or tacit Conſent, 
of all they have to do with; or at leaſt by thoſe, of whoſe Wis- 
dom, Knowledge, and Piety, they have an Opinion, who never 
ſuffer thoſe Propoſitions to be otherwiſe mentioned, but as the 


Baſis 


e n FD 1 rn 
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Baſis and Foundation, on which they build their Religion or 


Manners, come, by theſe Means, to have the Reputation of 
Unqueſtionable, Self-evident, and Innate Truths. 
F. 23. To which we may add, That when Men, ſo inſtruct- 


ed, are grown up, and reflect on their own Minds, they cannot 


find any thing more antient there, than thoſe Opinions which 
were taught them before their Memory began to keep a Regi- 


ter of their Actions, or date the Time when any new Thin 
appeared to them; and therefore make no Scruple to conclude, 


That thoſe Propoſitions, of whoſe Knowledge they can find in them- 


| ſelves no Original, were certainly the Impreſs of God and Nature 
upon their Minds; and not taught them by any one elſe. Theſe 


they entertain and ſubmit to, as many do their Parents, with 
Veneration; not becauſe it is natural; nor do Children do it, 
where they are not ſo taught; but becauſe, having been always 
ſo educated, and having no Remembrance of the beginning of 


this Reſpect, they think it is natural. | 


F. 24. This will appear very likely, and almoſt unavoidable 
to come to paſs, if we conſider the Nature of Mankind, and 


the Conſtitution of Human Affairs; wherein moſt Men cannot 


live, without employing their Time in tbe daily Labours of their 


Callings; nor be at quiet in their Minds, without ſome Foundati- 


on or Principles to reſt their Thoughts on. There is ſcarce any 
one ſo floating and ſuperficial in his Underſtanding, who hath - 
not ſome reverenced Propoſitions, which are to him the Prin- 
ciples on which he bottoms his Reaſonings; and by which he 
judgeth of Truth and Falſhood, Right and Wrong; which 
ſome wanting Skill and Leiſure, and others the Inclination, 
and ſome being taught, that they ought not to examine; there 
are few to be · found, who are not expoſed by their Ignorance, 
Lazineſs, Education, or Precipitancy, to take them upon 
F. 25. This is evidently the Caſe of all Children and young 
Folk; and Cuſtom, a greater Power than Nature, ſeldom fail- 
ing to make them worſhip for Divine, what ſhe hath inured 
them to bow their Minds, and ſubmit .their Underſtandings to, 
it is no wonder, that grown Men, either.perplexed in the ne- 
ceſſary Affairs of Life, or hot in the purſuit of Pleaſures, ſnould 
not ſeriouſly fit down to examine their own Tenets; eſpecially 
when one of their Principles is, That Principles ought not to 
be queſtioned. And had Men Leiſure, Parts, and Will, who 


is there almoſt, that dare ſhake the Foundations of all his paſt 


Thoughts and Actions, and endure to bring upon himſelf the 
Shame of having been a long time wholly in Miſtake and Error ? 
| | j Who 
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Who is there hardy enough to contend with the Reproach, 
which is every where prepared for thoſe who dare venture to 
diſſent from the received Opinions of their Country or Party ? 
And where is the Man to be found, that can patiently prepare 
himſelf to bear the Name of Whimſical, Sceptical, or Atheiſt, 
which he is ſure to meet with, who does in the leaſt ſcruple 
any of the common Opinions? And he will be much more 


afraid to queſtion thoſe Principles, when he ſhall think them, 
as moſt Men do, the Standards ſet up by God in his Mind, 


to be the Rule and Touchſtone of all other Opinions. And 


what can hinder him from thinking them Sacred, when he 
finds them the earlieſt of all his own Thoughts, and the moſt 


reverenced by others ? ; 7 . 
$. 26. It is eaſy to imagine, how by theſe means it comes to 


paſs, that Men worſhip the Idols that have been ſet up in theic 


Minds ; grow fond of the Notions they have been long ac- 


quainted with there; and ſtamp the Charafers of Divinity upon 
Abſurdities and Errors, become zealous Votaries to Bulls and 


Monkeys; and contend too, fight, and die in Defence of their 
Opinions. Dum ſolos credit babendos eſſe Deos, quos ipſe colit. 
For fince the reaſoning Faculties of the Soul, which are almoft 


conſtantly, though not always warily nor wiſely employed, 


would not know how to move, for want of a Foundation and 


Footing, in moſt Men; who, through Lazineſs or Avocation, 


do not, or for want of Time, or true Helps, or for other 
| Cauſes, cannot penetrate into the Principles of Knowledge, 
and trace Truth to its Fountain and Original; 'tis natural for 


them, and almoſt unavoidable, to take up with ſome borrowed 


Principles, which being reputed and preſumed to be the evi- 
dent Proofs of other Things, are thought not to need any other 
Proof themſelves. Whoever ſhall receive any of theſe into 
his Mind, andentertain them there, with the Reverence uſually 


paid to Principles, never venturing to examine them, but ac- . 


cuſtoming himſelf to believe them, becauſe they are to be be- 


lieved, may take up from his Education, and the Faſhions of 
his Country, any Abſurdity for Innate Principles; and by long 
poring on the ſame Object, ſo dim his Sight, as to take Mon- 


ſters lodged. in his own Brain, for the Images of the Deity, 
and the Workmanſhip of his Hands. 5 
15 F. 27. By this Progreſs, how many there are 
Principles who arrive at Principles, which they believe In- 


muſt be exa- nate, may be eaſily obſerved in the Variety of 


mined. oppoſite Principles held, and contended for, by 


all Sorts and Degrees of Men. And he that ſhall deny this to be 


the 
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the Method, wherein moſt Men proceed to the Aſſurance they 
have of the Truth and Evidence of their Principles, will, per- 
haps, find it a hard Matter, any other Way to account for the 
contrary 'Tenets, which are firmly believed, confidently aſſert- 
ed, and which great Numbers are ready at any time to ſeal with 
their Blood. And indeed, if it be the Privilege of Innate Prin- 
ciples, to be received upon their own Authority, without Ex- 
amination, I know not what may not be believed, or how an 

one's Principles can be queſtioned, If they may, and ought to 
be examined, and tried; I deſire to know how Firſt and Innate 
Principles can be tried ; or at leaſt it is reaſonable to demand 
the Marks and Characters, whereby the genuine Innate Prin- 
ciples may be diſtinguiſned from others; that ſo, amidſt the 
great Variety of Pretenders, I may be kept from Miſtakes, in 
ſo material a Point as this. When this is done, I ſhall be ready 


to embrace ſuch welcome and uſeful Propoſitions; and till then 


I may with Modeſty doubt, ſince I fear univerſal Conſent, 


which is the only one produced, will ſcarce prove a ſufficient 


Mark to dire& my Choice, and aſſure me of any Innate Prin- 


ciples. From what has been ſaid, I think it paſt doubt, that 
there are no Practical Principles wherein all Men * 3 and 


therefore none Innate. 
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Other Conſiderations concerning Innate Principles, both 
Speculative and Practical. 


5. 1. AD thoſe, who would perſuade us 

that there are Innate Principles, not 
taken them together in groſs; but 
conſidered, ſeparately, the Parts out of which 
thoſe Propoſitions are made; they would not, 


perhaps, have been ſo forward to believe they were Innate: 


Frinciples not 
Innate, unleſs 
their Ideas be 
Innate. 


| Since if the Ideas, which made up thoſe Truths, were not, it 


was impoſſible, that the Propoſitions, made up of them, ſhould 
be Innate, or our Knowledge of them be born with us. For if 


the Ideas be not Innate, there was a Time when the Mind was 
without thoſe Principles; and then, they will not be Innate, but 


2 derived from ſome other Original, For, where the Idea: 
them- 


3 — "ee „ — > . 
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themſelves are not, there can be no Knowledge, no Aſlent, no 
Mental or Verbal Propoſitions about them, 


F. 2. If we will attentively conſider new-borri 


Leeks, oſpeci- Children, we ſhall have little Reafon to think, 


ally thoſe be- that they bring many Ideas into the World with 
longing is them. For, bating, perhaps, ſome faint Ideas 
Principles, not of Hunger, and Thirſt, and Warmth, and ſome 


born with 


Children. Pains, which they may have felt in the Womb, 


there is not the leaſt Appearance of any ſettled 
Idea at all in them; eſpecially of Ideas, anſwering the Terms 


which make up thoſe univerſal Prop»ſitions, that are eſteemed In- 


nate Principles. One may perceive how, by Degrees, after- 
wards Ideas come into their Minds; and that they get no more, 


nor no other, than what Experience, and the Obſervation of 
Things, that come in their Way, furniſh them with; which 
might be enough to ſatisfy us, that ne are not Original Cha- 
racters, ſtamped « on the Mind. 


$. 3. It is impeſſible for the ſame Thing to bs; and not to be; is 


certainly (if there be any ſuch) an Innate Principle. But can 
any one think, or will any one ſay, that Impoſſibility and Identity 
are two Innate Ideas ? Are they ſuch as all Mankind have, and 
bring into the World with them? And are they thoſe that are 
the firſt in Children, and antecedent to all acquired ones? If 
they are Innate, they muſt needs be ſo. Hath a Child an Idea 


of Impoſſibility and Identity, before it has of White or Black, 
Sweet or Bitter? And is it from the Knowledge of this Prin. 
ciple, that it concludes, that Wormwood rubbed on the Nipple 


| Hath not the. ſame Taſte that it uſed to receive from thence ? 


Is it the actual Knowledge of Impoſſibile eft idem eſſe, & non eſſe, 
that makes a Child diſtinguiſh between its Mother and a Stran- 


ger; or that makes it fond of the one, and fly the other? Or 


does the Mind regulate itſelf, and its Aﬀent, by Ideas that it 
never yet had? Or the Underſtanding draw Concluſions from 
Principles, which it never yet knew or underſtood ? The 


Names Iimpoſſibility and Identity, ſtand for two Ideas, fo far from 
being Innate, or Born with us, that I think it requires great 
Care and Attention to form them right in our Underſtandings. 
They are lo far from being brought into the World with us, 


to remote from the Thoughts of Infancy and Childhood, that 


I believe, upon Examination, it will be found, that many grown 
Men want them. 


Identity, an 1- d. 4. If Identity (to inſtance in that alone) be 
dea not Innate. a native Impreſſion; and conſequently ſo clear 
and 
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and obvious to us, that we muſt needs know 1t even from our 
Cradles ; I would gladly be reſolved, by one of ſeven, or ſeventy 
Years old, Whether a Man, being a Creature conſiſting of 
Soul and Body, be the ſame Man when his Body is changed ? 
Whether Euphorbus and Pythagoras, having had the ſame Soul, 


were the ſame Man, tho' they lived ſeveral Ages aſunder? 


Nay, Whether the Cock too, which had the fame Soul, were 
not the ſame with both of them? Whereby, perhaps, it will 


| appear, that our Idea of Sameneſs is not ſo ſettled and clear, as 
to deſerve to be thought Innate in us. For if thoſe Innate Ideas 
are not clear and diſtin, ſo as to be univerſally known, and 
naturally agreed on, they cannot be Subjects of univerſal and 


undoubted Truths; but will be the unavoidable Occaſion of 
| perpetual Uncertainty. For, I ſuppoſe, every one's Idea of 
Identity will not be the ſame that Pythagoras and thouſands 
others of his Followers have: And which then ſhall be the 


true? Which Innate? Or are there two different Ideas of Iden- 


tity, both Innate? _ ˙;ĩ ˙ WL OS 
F. 5. Nor let any one think, that the Queſtions I have here 
- propoſed about the Identity of Man, are bare, empty Specula- 


tions; which, if they were, would be enough to ſhew, that 
there was in the Underſtandings of Men no Innate Idea of Iden- 


tity. He that ſhall, with a little Attention, reflect on the Re- 
ſurre&ion, and . conſider, that Divine Juſtice: ſhall bring to 
Judgment, at the laſt Day, the very ſame Perſons, to be happy 


or miſerable in the other, who did well or ill in this Life, 


will find it, perhaps, not eaſy to reſolve with himſelf, what 


makes the ſame Man, or wherein Identity conſiſts ; and will 
not be forward to think he, and every one, even Children 


themſelves, have naturally a clear Idea of it. 


5. 6. Let us examine that Principle of Mathe- Whole ay | 


maticks, viz. That ihe whole is bigger than a Part not In- 
Part. This, I take it, is reckoned amongſt „te Ideas. 
Innate Principles. I am ſure it has as good a ö 

Title as any to be thought ſo; which yet no-body can think it 
to be, when he conſiders the Ideas it comprehends in it. 


Whole and Part, are perfectly relative; but the poſitive Ideas, 
to which they properly and immediately belong, are Extenſion | 
and Number, of which alone, hole and Part are Relations. 


So that if Whole and Part are Innate Ideas, Extenſion and 
Number muſt be ſo too; it being impoſſible to have an Idea of 
a Relation, without having any at all of the Thing to which it 
belongs, and in which it is founded. Now, whether the Minds 


of Men have naturally imprinted on them the Ideas of Extenſion 


Yor. . | D | and 
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and Number, I leave to be conſidered by thoſe, APD: are the 
Patrons of Innate Principles. 

F. 7. That God 7s to be worſhipped, i is, ih 
Idea 7 Mor- out doubt, as great a Truth as any can enter into 


hip, not In- the Mind of Man, and deſerves the firſt Place 
nate. amongſt all Practical Principles. But yet it can 


by no means be thought Innate, unleſs the [deas 


of God and V orſhip are Innate. That the Idea the Term Wor- 


ſhip ſtands for, is not in the Underftanding of Children, and a 


Character ſtamped on the Mind in its firſt Original, I think, 
will be eafily granted by any one, that conſiders how few there 
be amongſt grown Men, who have a clear and diſtinèt Notion 


of it. And, I ſuppoſe, there cannot be any Thing more ridi- 


: culous, than to ſay, that Children have this Practical Principle 
Innate, That God is to be worſhipped; and yet, that they know 
not what that N of God is, RN] is their Duty. But to 


paſs by this. tk 
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Idea of 0% Idea of Ged may, of all others, for many Rea- 
not Innale. ſons, be thought ſo; ſince it is hard to conceive, 


how there ſhould be Innate Moral Principles 


without an Innate Idea of a Deity. Without a Notion of a 
_ Law-maker, it js impoſſible to have a Notion of a Law, and an 
Obligation to obſerve it. Beſides the Atheiſts taken notice of 
amongſt the Ancients, and left branded upon the Records of 
Hiſtory, hath not Navigation diſcovered, in theſe 


(a)Roe ipud | later, Ages, whole Nations at the Bay of Solda- 
Thevenot, p. 2. nia (a), in Braſil (b), in Boranday (c), and the 


(b) Fo. de Le- Caribbee Iſlands, c. amongſt whom there was 
95, C. 16. to be found no Notion of a God, no Religion? 


(e) Martiniere Nic bolaus del Techo, in literis ex Paraquaria, de 


266 3 Caaiguarum converſs one, has theſe Words, (d) Re- 
Terry $344, & peri eam gentem nullum nomen babere, quod Deum 


> && bominis animam ſignificet, nulla facra habet, 


Owington 35 nulla Idola. Theſe are Inſtances of Nations 


where uncultivated Nature has been left to itſelf, 


{d) Relatio without the Help of Letters and Diſcipline, and 


triplex de re- the Improvements of Arts and Sciences. But 
bus Indicis there are others to be found, who have enjoyed 
5 theſe in a very great Meaſure, who yet, for 
75 . wWiaant of a due Application of their Thoughts 


this way, want the Idea and Knowledge of - 
God. Twill, I doubt rot, be a Surprize to others, as it was 
Xo” me, to find the Siamites of this Number. But for this, let 
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hem conſult the King of France's late Envoy thither (e), who 
ives no better Account of the Chineſe them- Gin 
ſelves (f). And if we will not believe La Lou- pere du R oy⸗ 
bere, the Miſhonaries of China, even the Jeſuits aume de Si- 
themſelves, the great Encomiaſts of the Chineſe, am, T. 1. c. 9. 
do all to a Man agree, and will convince us, F. 15. &c. 20. 
that the Sect of the Literati, or Learned, keeping F. 22, &c. 22. 
to the old Religion of China, and the ruling Party C. 6. | 
there, are all of them Atheiſts. [Vid. Navarette, (f) 16. Tom. 1. 
in the Collection of Voyages, Vol. I. and Hiffo- C. 20. F. 4. 
ria cultus Sinenſium.] And perhaps, if we ſhould &. 23. 
| with Attention mind the Lives and Diſcourſes of People not ſo 
| far off, we ſhould have too much Reaſon to tear, that many, in 
more civilized Countries, have no very ſtrong and clear Impreſ- 
ſions of a Deity upon their Minds; and that the Complaints of 
Atheiſm, made from the Pulpit, are not without Reaſon. And 
| tho! only ſome profligate Wretches own it. too barefacedly 
| now, yet perhaps we ſhould hear more than we do of it from 
| others, did not the Fear of the Magiſtrate's Sword, or their 
{- Neighbours Cenſure, tie up Peoples Tongues; which, were 
the Apprehenſions of Puniſhment or Shame taken away, would 
| openly proclaim their Atheiſm, as their Lives do (2.) 
{ (2) On this Reaſoning of the Author againſt Innate Ideas, great 
| Blame hath been laid 75 it ſeems to invalidate an Argument 
commonly uſed to prove the Being of a God, wis Univerſal Con- 


& /ent: To which our Author + anſwers, I think that 


the Univerſal Conſent of Mankind, as to the Being + In his Third 
e a God, amounts to thus much, That the vaſtly greater Letter to the 
Majority of Mankind have in all Ages of the World Biſhop of 
actually believed a Cod; that the Majority of the re- . Worceſter, 

| maining Part have not actually diſbelieved it; and p. 147, &c. 

| conſequently thoſe æubo have actually oppoſed the Belief „ 
e, a God, hade truly been very E So that comparing thoſe that 
have actually diſbelieved, with thoſe who have actually believed a 
God, their Number is ſo inconſiderable, that in reſpect of this incom- 
parably greater Majority, of thoſe who have owned the Belief of a 
God, it may be ſaid to be the Univer/al Conſent of Mankind. 
This is all the Univerſal Conſent which Truth of Matter of Fact 


| will allow; and therefore all that can be made uſe of to prove a 


= God. But if any one would extend it farther, and ſpeak deceit- 
fully for God; if this Univerſality ſhould be urged in a ſtrict 
= venſe, not for much the Majority, but for a general Conſent of 
every one, even to a Man, in all Ages and Countries; this would 
make it either no Argument, or a perfectly uſeleſs and unneceſſary 
done. For if any one deny a God, ſuch a perfect Univerſality of 

eee Cionſent 


— — 2 * 
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Beings above us, becauſe we have no Ideas of ſuch diſtinct Species, 


Conſent is deſtroyed ; and if no-body does deny a God, what need of 
pu to convince N ab e ee 2 | 
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F. 9. But had all Mankind, every where, a Notion of a Cod, 


(whereof yet Hiſtory tells us the contrary) it would no? from 


thence follow, that the Idea of him was Innate. For, thou 

no Nation were to be found without a Name, and ſome few 
dark Notions of him; yet that would not prove them to be na- 
tural Impreſſions on the Mind, no more than the Names of Fire, 
or the Sun, Heat or Number, do prove the Ideas they ſtand 
tor to be Innate ; becauſe the Names of thoſe 'Things, and the 
Ideas of them, are ſo univerſally received and known amongſt 
Mankind. Nor, on the contrary, is the Want of ſuch a Name, 


or the Abſence of ſuch a Notion out of Mens Minds, any Ar- 


gument againſt the Being of a God, any more than it would be 
a Proof that there was no Loadſtone in the World, becauſe a 


great Part of Mankind had neither a Notion of any ſuch Thing, 


nor a Name for it; or be any Shew of Argument to prove, that 
there are no diſtin& and various Species of Angels, or intelligent 


or 


would crave Leave to aſk your Lordſhip, Were there ever in the 


World any Atheiſts or no? If there were not, what need is there of 


raiſing a | 


uſing : 0 about the Being of a God, when no-body que- 
ſtions it? \ 


hat need of proviſional Arguments againſt a Fault, 


from which Mankind are ſo wholly free, and which, by an Univer- 


fat Conſent, they may be preſumed to be ſecure from? If you fay, 


(as I doubt not but 1 will) that there have been Atheiſts in the 
World, then your 


Lordſhip's Univerſal Conſent reduces itſelf to 
only a great Majority; and then make that Majority as great as you 


will, what J have faid in the Place quoted by your Lordſhip, leaves 
tit in its full Force; and I have not ſaid one Word that does in the 


leaſt invalidate this Argument for a God. The Argument I was 


upon there, was to ſhew, that the Idea of God was not Innate ; and 


to my Purpoſe it was ſufficient, if there were but a leſs Number 


found in the World, who had no Idea of God, than your Lordſhip 
will allow there have been of profeſſed Atheiſts; for whatſoever is 


Innate, muſt be Univerſal in the ſtricteſt Senſe; One Exception is 
a ſufficient Proof againſt it. So that all that I ſaid, and which was 


quite to another Purpoſe, did not at all tend, nor can be made uſe 
of, to invalidate the Argument for a Deity, grounded on ſuch an Uni- 
wer/al Conſent, as your Lordſhip, and all that build on it, muſt own 
which is only a very diſproportioned Majority! Such an Univerſal 


Conſent my Argument there neither affirms nor requires to be leſs 
than vou will be pleaſed to allow it. Vour Lordſhip therefore 


might, without any Prejudice to thoſe Declarations of Good-wilt |: 
and Favour you have for the Author of the Eſſay of Human Under- | 
ſanding, have ſpared the mentioning his quoting Authors t 


hat |: 
are 


Country, who could ſpeak Engliſb, aſſured Mr.“ Terry, 
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or Names for them: For Men being furniſned with Words, by 
the common Language of their own Countries, can ſcarce avoid 
having ſome Kind of Ideas of thoſe Things, whoſe Names thoſe 


they converſe with have Occaſion frequently to mention to them. 


And if it carry with it the Notion of Excellency, Greatneſs, or 
ſomething extraordinary; if Apprehenſion and Concernment ac- 
company it; if the Fear of abſolute and irreſiſtible Power ſet it 
on upon the Mind, the Idea is likely to ſink the deeper, and 
ſpread the farther; eſpecially if it be ſuch an Idea as is agree- 
able to the common Light of Reaſon, and naturally deducible 
from every Part of our Knowledge, as that of a God is. For 
the viſible Marks of extraordinary Wiſdom and Power appear 
ſo plainly in all the Works of the Creation, that a rational Crea- 
ture, who will but ſeriouſly reflect on them, cannot miſs the Diſ- 
covery of a Deity : And the Influence that the Diſcovery of ſuch 
a Being muſt neceſſarily have on the Minds of all, that have but 
once heard of it, is ſo great, and carries ſuch a Weight of T 3 
Me ee | nes PE bl 


are i Print, for Matters of FaQt to quite another Purpoſe, as going 
about to invalidate the Argument for a Deity, from the Univerſal 
Conſent of Mankind ; ſince he leaves that Univerſal Conſent as entire 


and as large as you yourſelf do, or can own, or ſuppoſe it. But 
| here I have no Reaſon to be ſorry that your Lordſhip has given me 


this Occafion for the Vindication of this Paſſage of my Book ; if there 


thould be any one beſides your Lordſhip, who ſhould fo far miſtake it, 


as to think it in the leaſt invalidates the Argument for a God, from the 


Univerſal Conſent of Mankind. - 


But becauſe you queſtion the Credibility of thoſe Authors I have 
quoted, which you ſay were very ill choſen ; I will crave Leave to 
ſay, That he whom I relied on for his Teſtimony concerning the 
Hotentots of Soldania, was no leſs a Man than an Ambaſſador from 
the King of England to the Great Mogul : Of whoſe Relation, Mon- 


ſieur Thewenot, no ill Judge in the Caſe, had fo great an Eſteem, that 


he was at the Pains to tranſlate into French, and publiſh it in his 


' (which is counted no injudicious) Collection of Travels. But to 


intercede with your Lordſhip, for a little more favourable Allowance 
of Credit to Sir Thomas Roe's Relation ; Coore an Inhabitant of the 


That they of Soldania had no God. But if he tos „Lend 


have the ill Luck to find no Credit with you, I hope 4 r 
you will be a little more favourable to a Divine of 3˙ 


the Church of England, now living, and admit of his Teſtimony in 
Confirmation of Sir Thomas Roe s. This worthy Gentleman, in the 
Relation of his Voyage to Surat, printed but two Vears ſince, ſpeak- 
ing of the ſame People, has theſe Words: + They + M. Oving- 
are ſunk even below Idolatry, are deſtitute of both 5 5 
Prieft and Temple, and ſaving 4 little Shew of Re- 7 05 9. 

8 | . | 1 oiceng , 
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and Communication with it, that it ſeems ſtranger to me, that 

a whole Notion of Men ſhould be any where found ſo brutiſh as 

to want the Notion of a God, than that they ſhould be without 

any Notion of Numbers, or Fire. „ 
$. 10. The Name of God being once mentioned in any Part 

of the World, to expreſs a ſuperior, powerful, wiſe, inviſible 


Being, the Suitableneſs of ſuch a Notion to the Principles of 
common Reaſon, and the Intereſt Men will always have to men- 


tion it often, muſt neceſſarily ſpread it far and wide, and con- 
tinue it down to all Generations: Though yet the general Re- 


ception of this Name, and ſome imperfect and unſteady Notions, con- 


veyed thereby, to the unthinking Part of Mankind, prove not the 
Idea to be Innate; but only that they, who made the Diſco- 


very, had made a right Uſe of their Reaſon, thought maturely of 


the Cauſes of Things, and traced them to their Original; from 


whom other leſs conſidering People having once received fo im- 


portant a Notion, it could not eaſily be loſt again. 
Es | „ 5 : | & 9. 11. This 
joicing, which is made at the Full and New Moon, have bt all Kind of 


Religious Devotion. Nature has ſo richly provided for their Convenience 


in this Life, that they have drowned all Senſe of the God of it, and are 
grown quite careleſs of the next. JJ ( | 


hut to provide againſt the cleareſt Evidence of Atheiſm in theſe | 


People, you ſay, That the Account given of them, makes them not fit to 


be a Standard for the Senſe of Mankind, This, I think, may paſs for 
nothing, till ſomebody be found, that makes them to be a Standard for 


the Senſe of Mankind. All the Uſe IJ made of them was to ſhew, 
That there were Men in the World that had no Innate Idea of a God. 
But to keep ſomething like an Argument going (for what will not thai 
do?) you go near denying thoſe Cafers to be Men. What elſe do 
theſe Words ſignify ? A People ſo ſtrangely bereft of common Senſe, tha! 

they can hardly be reckoned among Mankind, as appears by the beſt Ac- 
counts of the Cafers of Soldania, c. I hope, if any of them were 


called Peter, James, or John, it would be paſt ſcruple that they were 


Men: However, Courwee, Wewena, and Coguſbeda, and thoſe others 
who had Names, that had no Places in your Nomenclator, would hardly 
paſs Muſter with your Lordſhip. 1 n 1 

My Lord, I ſhould not mention this, but that what you yourſelf ſay 


here, may be a Motive to you to conſider, That what you have laid 


ſuch a Streſs on concerning the general Nature of Man, as a real Being, 


and the Subject of Properties, amounts to nothing for the diſtinguiſhing 


of Species; ſince you yourſelf own that there may be Individuals, 
wherein there is a common Nature with a particular Sub ſiſtence proper to 
each of them; whereby you are fo little able to know of- which of the 


Ranks or Sorts they are; into which you ſay God. has ordered Beings, 
and which he hath diſtinguiſhed by eſſential Properties, that you are in 


doubt whether they ought to be reckoned among Mankmd or no. * 
| | NS os x | $.-11. 
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$. 11. This is all could be inferred from the Notion of a 
GOD, were it to be found univerſally in all the Tribes of 
Mankind, and generally acknowledged by Men grown to Ma- 


turity in all Countries. For the Generality of the acknow- 


ledging of a God, as I imagine, is extended no. farther than 


that; which, if it be ſufficient to prove the Idea of God, In- 
nate, will as well prove the Idea of Fire, Innate; ſince, 1 


think, it may be truly ſaid, That there is not a Perſon in the 


World who has a Notion of a God, who has not alſo the Idea 
of Fire. I doubt not, but if a Colony of young Children 


ſhould be placed in an Ifland where no Fire was, they would 
certainly neither have any Notion of ſuch a Thing, nor Name 
for it, how generally ſoever it were received, and known in 


all the World beſides; and perhaps too, their Apprehenſions 


would he as far removed from any Name.or Notion of a God, 


till ſome one amongſt them had employed his Thoughts to 
_ enquire into the Conſtitution and Cauſes of Things, which 
would eaſily lead him to the Notion of a God; which having 
once taught to others, Reaſon, and the natural Propenſity of 
their own Thoughts, would afterwards propagate, and continue 


amongit-thems nn nn TORE 

$. 12. Indeed it is urged, that it is ſuitable fo 51% % 
the Goodneſs of God, to imprint, upon the Minds GOD": Good. 
of Men, Characters and Notions of himſelf, aud neſs, that all 


not to leave them in the Dark, and Doubt, in Men fhould 


lo grand a Concernment; and alſo by that hawe an Idea 


means, to ' ſecure to himſelf the Homage and of him, there- 


Veneration due from ſo intelligent a Creature as fore naturally 
Man; and therefore he has done iti. imprinted by 


This Argument, if it be of any Force, will im, anſwered. 


prove much more than thoſe, who uſe it in this Caſe, expect 


from it. For, if we may conclude, that God hath done for 
Men, all that Men ſhall judge is beſt for them, becauſe it is 


ſuitable to his Goodnels ſo to do, it will prove not only that 


God has imprinted on the Minds of Men an Idea of himſelf ; 


but that he hath plainly ſtamped there, in fair Characters, all 
that Men ought to know or believe of him, all that they ought 


to do in obedience to his Will; and that he hath given them a 
Will and Affections conformable to it. This, no doubt, ever 
one will think better for Men, than that they ſhould, in the 


Dark, grope after Knowledge, as St. Paul tells us all Nations 
did after God, Ads xvii. 27. than that their Wills ſhould claſh 
with their Underſtandings, and their Appetites croſs their Duty. 


The Romaniſts ſay, Tis beſt for Men, and fo ſuitable to the 
| | Good- 


. 


nate 


that would have led him to it. 
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Goodneſs of God, that there ſhould be an infallible Judge of 
Controverſies on Earth; and therefore there is one: And I, 
by the ſame Reaſon, ſay, Tis better for Men, that every Man 


himſelf ſhould be infallible. I leave them to conſider, whether, 


by the Force of this Argument, they ſhall think, that every 
Man is fo. I think it a very good Argument, To ſay, the in- 


| finitely wife God hath made it ſo; and therefore it is beſt. 
of our own Wiſ- 


But it ſeems to me a little too much Confidence 
dom, to ſay, I think it beſt, and therefore God hath made it ſe. 
And in the Matter in hand, it will be in vain to argue from 


ſuch a Topick, that God hath done ſo, when certain Experi- 
ence ſhews us that he hath not. But the Goodneſs of God 


hath not been wanting to Men without ſuch original Impreſ- 
ſions of Knowledge, or Ideas ſtamped on the Mind: Since he 
hath furniſhed Man with thoſe Faculties, which will ſerve for 


the ſufficient Diſcovery of all Things requifite to the End of 
ſuch a Being; and I doubt not but to ſhew, that a Man, by 


the right Uſe of his natural Abilities, may, without any In- 
Principles, attain the Knowledge of a God, and other 
Things that concern him. God having endued Man with thoſe 


Faculties of knowing which he hath, was no more obliged, by 
his Goodneſs, to implant - thoſe Innate Notions in his Mind, 


than that having given him Reaſon, Hands, and Materials, 


he ſhould build him Bridges, or Houſes, which ſome People 


in the World, however of good Parts, do either totally want, 


or are but ill provided of, as well as others are wholly without 


Ideas of God, and Principles of Morality, or at leaſt have but 
very ill ones. The Reaſon in both Caſes being, That they 
never employed their Parts, Faculties, and Powers induſtri- 


_ ouſly that way, but contented themſelves with the Opinions, 
Faſhions, and 'Things of their Country, as they found them, 
without looking any farther. Had you or I been born at the 


Bay of Soldania, poſſibly our Thoughts and Notions had not 
exceeded thoſe brutiſſ ones of the Hotentots that inhabit there: 


And had the Virginia King Apochancana been educated in | 


England, he had, perhaps, been as knowing a Divine, and as 


good a Mathematician, as any in it: 'Fhe Difference between 
him and a more improved Engliſhman lying barely in this, that 
the Exerciſe of his Faculties was bounded. within the Ways, 


Modes, and Notions of his own Country, and never directed 


to any other, or farther Enquiries: And if he had not any Idea 


of a God, it was only becauſe he purſued not thoſe Thoughts 


13. 
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F. 13. Igrant, That if there were any Idea to be found im- 


* 


* | 


printed on the Minds of Men, we have Reaſon „ 
to expect it ſhould be the Notion of his Maker, as Ideas of GOD 
a Mark G O D ſet on his own Workmanſhip, various in dif- 
to mind Man of his Dependance and Duty; and Ferent Men. 
that herein ſhould appear the firſt Inſtances of te; 
human Knowledge. But how late is it before any ſuch No- 
tion is diſcoverable in Children? And when we find it there, 
how much more does it reſemble the Opinion and Notion of 
the Teacher, than repreſent the true God? He that ſhall ob- 
| ſerve in Children the Progreſs, whereby their Minds attain 
the Knowledge they have, will think that the Objects they 
do firſt, and moſt familiarly converſe with, are thoſe that 
make the firſt Impreſſions on their Underſtandings : Nor will 
he find the leaſt Footſteps of any other. It is eaſy to take 
notice how their Thoughts enlarge themſelves, only as they 
come to be acquainted with a greater vartety of ſenſible Ob- 
Jets, to retain the Ideas of them in their Memories; and to 
get the Skill to compound and enlarge them, and ſeveral ways 
put them together. How by theſe means they come to frame 
- their Minds an Idea Men have of a Deity, I ſhall hereatter 
FS. 14. Can it be thought that the Idea: Men have of God, 
are the Characters and Marks of himſelf, engraven in their 
Minds by his own Finger, when we ſee that in the ſame Coun- 
try, under one and the ſame Name, Men have far different, 
nay often contrary and inconſiſtent Ideas and Conceptions of 
Him? Their agreeing in a Name, or Sound, will {carce prove 
an Innate Notion of him. ; 


3 
* 
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; F. 15, What true or tolerable Notion of a Deity could they 
—_ have, who acknowledged and worſhipped Hundreds? Every 
| Deity, that they owned above one, was an infallible Evidence 
of their Ignorance of him, and a Proof that they had no true 
Notton of God, where Unity, Infinity, and Eternity, were ex- 
cluded. To which if we add their groſs Conception of Cor- 
poreity, expreſſed in their Images, and Repreſentations of their 
Deities; the Amours, Marriages, Copulations, Luſt, Quar- 
rels, and other mean Qualities attributed by them to their 
Gods; we ſhall have little reaſon to think that the Heathen 
World, 1. e. the greateſt Part of Mankind, had ſuch Ideas of 
God in their Minds, as he himſelf, out of Care that they ſhould 
not be miſtaken about him, was Author of. And this Uni- 
verſality of Conſent, ſo much urged, if it prove any native 
Impreſſion, 'twill be only this: That God imprinted on the 
Minds of all Men, ſpeaking the ſame Language, a Name for 
8 e himſelf, 
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himſelf, but not any Idea: Since thoſe People, who agreed in 


the Name, had, at the ſame time, far different Apprehenſions 
about the T hing ſignified. If they ſay, That the Variety of 


Deities, worſhipped by the Heathen World, were but figura- 


tive Ways of expreffing the ſeveral attributes of that incompre- 


henſible Being, or ſeveral Parts of his Providence: I anſwer, 


what they might be in their Original, I will not here enquire; but 
that they whe ſo in the Thoughts of the Vulgar, I think no bo- 
dy will affirm: And he that will conſult. the Voyage of the Bi- 
ſhop of Beryte, c. x3. (not to mention other Teſtimonies) will 
find that the Theology of the Siamites, profeſſedly owns a Plu- 


rality of Gods; Or, as the Abbe de Choiſy more judiciouſly re- 
marks, in his journal du Voiage de Tem, 197 it cenie peo. 


perly in acknowledging no God at All. 


If kit be ſaid, That Viſe Men of all Nations came to have 
true Conception of the Unity and Infinity of cons Deity, I grant 


it. But then this, | 

Firſt, Excludes Univerſality of Conſent in any Thing, but 
the Name; for thoſe Wiſe Men, being very few, n 
one of a Thouſand, this Univerfality is very narrow. 

Secondly, it ſeems to me plainly to prove, that the trueſt and 
beſt Notions Men had of God, were not imprinted, but acquir- 
ed by "Thought and Meditation, and a right Uſe of their Fa- 
culties: Since the wiſe and conſiderate Men of the World, by 
a right and careful Employment of their Thoughts and Rea- 


fon, attained true Notions in this, as well as other Things, 


whilit the lazy and inconſiderate Part of Men, making the tar 
greater Number, took up their Nottons, by chance, from com- 
mon "Tradition and vulgar Conceptions, without much beati 


their Heads about them. And if it be a Reaſon to think the 


Netizn of God Innate, becauſe all wiſe Men had it, Virtue too 
muſt be thought Innate, for that alſo wiſe Men have always 
had. 
10. This: was: leads the Cale of all Gentiliſm: Nar 
3 even amongſt Jews, Chriſtians, and Mahamectans, who 
acknowledge but one God, this Doctrine, and the Care taken 
in thoſe Nations to teach Men to have true Notions of a GOD, 
pre vailed fo far as to make Men to have the ſame, and true 


Ideas of him. How many, even amongſt us, will be found 
upon Euquiry, to fancy him in the Shape of a Man fitting in 


6 Heaven; and to have many other abſurd and unfit Concep- 
tions of him? Chriſtians as well as Turks have had whole 
Sets owning, and contending earneſtly for it, that the Deity 


was corporeal, and of human ny 0 though we find 


few 
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few amongſt us, who profeſs themſelves Antbropoworpbites, 
(though ſome I have met with that own it) yet, I believe, he 
that will make it his Buſineſs, may find amongſt the ignorant 
and uninſtructed Chriſtians, many of that Opinion. Talk but 
with Country-People, almoſt ef any Age; or young People, 
almoſt of any Condition; and you ſhall find, that though the 
Name of G OD be frequently in their Mouths, yet the Notions 
they apply this Name to, are ſo odd, low, and pitiful, that 
no body can imagine they were taught by a rational Man ; 
much leſs that they were CharaQters writ by the Finger of God 
| himſelf, Nor do I ſee how it derogates more from the Good- 
neſs of God, that he has given us Minds unfurniſhed with theſe 
Ideas of himſelf, than that he hath ſent us into the World with 
8 uncloathed; and that there is no Art or Skill born with 
For being fitted with Faculties to attain theſe, it is Want 

5 Induſtry and Conſideration in us, and not of Bounty in him, 
if we have them not. Tis as certain that there is a God, as 
that the oppoſite Angles, made by the Interſection of two 
ſtraight Lines, are equal. There was never any rational Crea- 
ture, that ſet himſelt ſincerely to examine the Truth of theſe 
Propoſitions, that could fail to aſſent to them: Though yet it 
be paſt doubt that there are many Men, who, having not ap- 
plied their Thoughts that Way, are ignorant both of the one 
and the other. If any one thing fit to call this (which is the 

utmoſt of its Extent) Univerſal Conſent, ſuch an one I eaſily 
allow: But ſuch an Univerſal Conſent as this, proves not the 

Idea of Tod, no more than it does the Idea of ſuch Wunden, 
Innate. 

F. 17. Since then, though the Koovlader of a If 5 Idea of 
GOD be the moſt ator” Diſcovery of human God be not 
Reaſon, yet the Idea of Him is not Iunate, as, I Innate, no 
think, is evident from what has been ſaid; I ima- other can be 
gine there will ſcarce be any other Idea found that ſuppoſed In- 
can pretend to it: Since if God had ſet any Im- Hale. 
preſſion, any Character on the Underſtanding of Men, it is moſt 
reaſonable to expect it ſhould have been ſome clear and uniform 
Idea of himſelf as far as our weak Capacities were capable to 
receive ſo incomprehenſible and infinite an Object. But our 
Minds being, at firſt, void of that Idea, which we are moſt con- 
wee to have, it is a ſtrong Preſumption againſt all other Innate 
Chara#ers. I muſt own, as far as I can obſerve, I can find none, 
and would be glad to be informed by any other. Idea of Sub- 

§. 18. I confels, there is another Idea which Pance not In- 
would be of general Uſe for Mankind to have, mare. 
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no Ideas are 
Innale. 
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as it is of general Talk, as if they had it; and that is the Idea 


of Subſtance, which we neither have, nor can have, by Senſa- 


tion or Refleclion. If Nature took care to provide us any Ideat, 
we might well expect they ſhould be ſuch, as by our own Facul- 


ties we cannot procure to ourſelves: But we ſee on the con- 


trary, that ſince by thoſe Ways, whereby other Ideas are brought 
into our Minds, this is not, we have no ſuch clear Idea at all, 
and therefore ſignify nothing by the Word Subſtance, but only 
an uncertain Suppoſition of we know not what (i. e. of ſome- 


thing whereof we have no particular, diſtinct, poſitive) Idea, 


which we take to be the Subſiratum, or Support of thoſe Ideas, 


we do know. 


6. 19. Whatever then we talk of Innate, oltihes Speculative 


or Practical Principles, it may, with as much Probability, be 
ſaid, that a Man hath 100. Sterling in his Poc- 
No Fropoſi- ket, and yet denied that he hath either Penny, 


tions can be 


the Aſſent to Words expreſſing the Agreement, or Diſagree- 


ment of ſuch Ideas, will neceſſarily follow. Every one that 


hath a true Idea of Ged and Worſhip, will aſſent to this Pro- 


poſition, that God is to be worſhipped, when expreſſed in a 
Language he underſtands: And every rational Man, that hath 
not thought on it to-day, may be ready to aſſent to this Pro- 
poſition to-morrow ; and yet Millions of Men may be well 
ſuppoſed to want one, or both of thoſe Ideas to-day. For if 


we wilt allow Savages, and moſt Country-People, to have 


Ideas of God and Worſhip (which Converſation with them will 
not make one forward to believe) yet I think few Children 
can be ſuppoſed to have thoſe Ideas; which, therefore, they 
muſt begin to have ſome time or other; and then they will 


alſo begin to aſſent to that Propoſition, and make very little 
queſtion of it ever after. But ſuch an aſſent upon Hearing, 
no more proves the Ideas to be Innate, than it does, that one 
born blind (with Cataracts, which will be couched to-morrow) 
had the Innate Ideas of the Sun, or Light, or Saffron, or Yel- 
low 3. becauſe, when his Sight is cleared, he will certainly aſſent 
to this Propoſition, That the Sun is Lucid, or that Saffron is 


| Yellow. And therefore, if ſuch an Aſſent upon Hearing cannot 
95 prove 


Shilling, Crown, or any other Coin, out of 
vhich the Sum is to be made up; as to think, 
that certain Propoſitions are Innate, when the 
ſllſaeat about which they are, can by no means 
be ſuppoſed to be ſo. The general Reception and Aſſent that 
is given, doth not at all prove, that the Ideas expreſſed in them 
are Innate: For in many Caſes, however the Ideas came there, 
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prove the Ideas Innate, it can much leſs the Propoſitions made 
up of thoſe Ideas. If they have any Innate Ideas, I would be 
glad to be told what, and how many they are. 195 

$. 20. To which let me add; If there be any . 
Innate Ideas, any Ideas in the Mind, which the 7 py Innate * 
Mind does not actually think on; they muſt be 777 aer ” 
| lodged in the Memory, and from thence muſt be A 
brought into View by Remembrance; i. e. muſt be known, 
when they are remembered, to have been Perceptions in the 
Mind before, unleſs Remembrance can be without Remem- 
brance. For to remember, is to perceive any thing with Me- 

mory, or with a Conſciouſneſs that it was known or perceived 
before: Without this, whatever Idea comes into the Mind, is 
new, and not remembered; this Conſciouſneſs of its havin 

been in the Mind before, being that which diſtinguiſhes Re- 
membring from all other Ways of Thinking. Whatever Idea 
was never perceived by the Mind, was never in the Mind. 
Whatever Idea is in the Mind, is either an actual Perception, 
or elſe having been an actual Perception, is ſo in the Mind, that 
by the Memory it can be made an actual Perception again. 


Whenever there is the actual Perception of an Idea without 


Memory, the Idea appears perfectly new and unknown before 
to the Underſtanding. Whenever the Memory brings any Idea 
into actual View, it is with a Conſciouſneſs, that it had been 

there before, and was not wholly a Stranger to the Mind. 
Whether this be not ſo, I appeal to every one's Obſervation: 
And then I deſire an Inſtance of an Idea, pretended to be Innate, 
which (before any Irapreſſion of it, by Ways hereafter to be 
mentioned) any one could revive and remember as an Idea he 
had formerly known; without which Conſciouſneſs of a former 
Perception, there is no Remembrance; and whatever Idea 
comes into the Mind without that Conſciouſneſs, is not remem- 
bered, or comes not out of Memory, nor can be ſaid to be 
in the Mind before that Appearance. For what is not either 
actually in View, or in the Memory, is in the Mind no way at 

all, and is all one as if it never had been there. Suppoſe a Child 

had the Uſe of his Eyes till he knows and diſtinguiſhes Colours: 
but then CataraQs ſhut the Windows, and he is forty or fifty 

Years perfeQly in the dark; and in that Time perfectly loſes all 
Memory of the Ideas of Colours he once had. This was the 
Caſe of a blind Man I once talked with, who loſt his Sight by 
the Small-Pox, when he was a Child, and had no more Notion 
of Colours than one born blind. I aſk, whether any one can ſay 


this 


— 8 
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this Man had then any Ideas of Colours in his Mind, any more 
than one born blind? And I think no body will ſay, that either 


of them had in his Mind any Idea of Colours at all. His Ca- 


taracts are couched, and then he has the Ideas (which he re- 


members not) of Colours de novo, by his reſtored Sight, con- 
veyed to his Mind, and that without any Conſciouſneſs of a 


former Acquaintance. And theſe now he can revive, and call 


to mind in the dark. In this Caſe all theſe Ideas of Colours, 
which when out of View can be revived with a Conſciouſneſs 
of a former Acquaintance, being thus in the Memory, are ſaid 
to be in the Mind. The Uſe I make of this is, that whatever 
Idea being not actually in View, is in the Mind, is there only 


by being in the Memory ; and if it be not in the Memory, it 
is not in the Mind; and if it be in the Memory, it cannot by 


the Memory be brought into actual View, without a Percep- 


tion that it comes out of the Memory, which is this, that it 


had been known before, and is now remembered. If there- 
fore there be any Innate Ideas, they muſt be in the Memory, 
or elſe nowhere in the Mind; and if they be in ther Memory, 
they can be revived without any Impreſſion from without; and 


whenever they are brought into the Mind, they are remem- 


bered, 7. e. they bring with them a Perception, of their not 
being wholly new to it. This being a conſtant and diſtin- 


guiſhing- Difference between what is, and what is not in the 


Memory or in the Mind: That what is not in the Memory, 
whenever it appears there, appears perfectly new, and un- 
known before; and what is in the Memory, or in the Mind, 
whenever it is ſuggeſted by the Memory, appears not to be new, 
but the Mind finds it in itſelf, and knows it was there before. 
By this it may be tried, whether there be any Innate Ideas in 


the Mind, before Impreſſion from Senſation or Reflection. E 
would fain meet with the Man, who, when he came to the Uſe 
of Reaſon, or at any other Time, remembered any of them; 
and to whom, after he was born, they were never new. It 


any one will ſay, there are' Ideas in the Mind, that are not in 


the Memory, I deſire him to explain himſelf, and make what 
he ſays intelligible. * 


WT $. 21. Beſides what I have already ſaid, there 
Principles not is another Reaſon, why I doubt, that neither 


Innale, be- theſe nor any other Principles are Innate. I 
cauſe of little that am tully perſuaded, that the infinitely wiſe 
Uſe, or little G OD made all Things in perfect Wiſdom, 
cannot fatisty myſelf, why he ſhould be ſup- 


poſed to print, upon the Minds of Men, ſome univerſal Prin- 


. 


Certainty. 


ciples; 
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ciples; whereof thoſe that are pretended, Innate and concern Spe- 


culation, are of no great Uſe; and thoſe that concern Practice, not 
Self-evident ; and neither of them diſtinguiſhable from ſome other 
Truths, not allowed to be Innute. For to what Purpoſe ſhould 
Characters be graven on the Mind by the Finger of God, 


which are not clearer there than thoſe which are afterwards 
introduced, or cannot be diſtinguiſhed from them? It any one 
thinks there are ſuch Innate Ideas and Propoſitions, which, by 
their Clearneſs and Uſefulneſs, are diſtinguiſhable from all that 
is adventitious in the Mind, and acquired, it will not be a hard 


Matter for him to tell us which they are; and then every one 


will be a fit Judge whether they be ſo or no: Since, if there 
be ſuch Innate Ideas and Imprefſions, plainly different from all 
other Perceptions and Knowledge, every one will find it true 
in himſelf, Of the Evidence of theſe ſuppoled Innate Maxims, 
I have ſpoken already; of their Uſefulneſs I ſhall have occaſion 
to ſpeak more hereafter. _ | „ 

F. 22. To conclude; Some Ideas forwardly _ 

offer themſelves to all Mens Underſtandings; Difference of 
ſome Sorts of Truths reſult from any Ideas, as Mens Diſco- 
ſoon as the Mind puts them into Propoſitions: 8e * 
Other Truths require a Train of Ideas placed in 2" 9 de 
- Order, a due Comparing of them, and Deduc - Tun 2 

, -OmMpAaring 0! , 

tions made with Attention, before they can be 
diſcovered and aſſented to. Some of the firſt 


Sort, becauſe of their general and eaſy Reception, have been 
miſtaken for Innate: But the Truth is, Ideas and Notions are 


no more born with us than Arts and Sciences, though ſome of 
them, indeed, offer themſelves to our Faculties m-re readily 
than others, and therefore are more generally received; though 
that too be according as the Organs of our Bodies, and Powers 


of our Minds, happen to be employed: God. having fitted Men 


 avith Faculties and Means to diſcover, receive, and retain Truths, 
according as they are employed. The great Difference that is 
to be found in the Notions of Mankind is, from the differ - 
ent Uſe they put their Faculties to, whilit ſome (and thoſe 


the moſt) taking Things upon Truſt, miſemploy their Power 
of aſſent, by lazily enſlaving their Minds to the Dictates and 
Dominion of others, in Doctrines which it is their Duty care- 
fully to examine; and not blindly, with an implicit Faith, to 


ſwallow: Others employing their Thoughts only about ſome 
few Things, grow acquainted ſufficiently with them, attain 
great Degrees of Knowledge in them, and are ignorant of all 
other, having never let their Thoughts looſe in the Seat 

SI 0 


cation of their 
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of other Enquiries. 'Thus, that the three Angles of a Triangle 
are equal to two right ones, is a Truth as certain as any thing 
can be; and I think more evident than many of thoſe Pro- 
poſitions that go for Principles; and yet there are, Millions, 
however expert in other Things, who know not this at all, be- 
cauſe they never ſet their Thoughts on work about ſuch Angles: 
And he that certainly knows this Propoſition, may yet be ut- 


terly ignorant of the Truth of other Propoſitions in Mathema- 


ticks itſelf, which are as clear and evident as this; becauſe in 


his Search of thoſe Mathematical Truths, he ſtopped his 
Thoughts ſhort, and went not ſo far. The ſame may happen 


concerning the Notions we have of the Being of a Deity ; for 
though there be no Truth, which a Man may more evidently 


make out to himſelf, than the Exiſtence of a God, yet he that 


ſhall content himſelf with "Things, as he finds them in this 
World, as they miniſter to his Pleaſures and Paſſions, and not 
make Enquiry a little farther into their Cauſes, Ends, and 


_ admirable Contrivances, and purſue the Thoughts thereof with 
Diligence and Attention, may live long without any Notion of 
ſuch a Being. And if any Perſon hath, by Talk, put ſuch a 
2 Head, he may, perhaps, believe it: But if he 

hath never examined it, his Knowledge of it will be no per- 


Notion into 


| feQter than his, who having been told, that the three Angles 
of a Triangle are equal to two right ones, takes it upon truſt, 


without examining the Demonſtration ; and may yield his Aſ- 
ſent as a probable Opinion, but hath no Knowledge of the 


Truth of it; which yet his Faculties, if carefully employed, 
were able to make clear and evident to him. But this only 


by the bye, to ſhew how much our Knowledge depends upon the 


right Uſe of thoſe Powers Nature hath beſtowed upon us, and how 
little upon ſuch Innate Principles, as are in vain ſuppoſed to be 


in all Mankind for their Direction; which all Men could not 
but know, if they were there, or elſe they would be there to 


no Purpoſe: And which, ſince all Men do not know, nor can 


diſtinguiſh from other adventitious Truths, we may well con- 


clude there are no ſuch, 27 OVER 
TO $. 23. What Cenſure, doubting thus of Innate 
Men muſt 


LOS and Principles may deſerve from Men, who will be 
| 2 an apt to call it pulling up the old Foundations of 
on Knowledge and Certainty, 1 cannot tell : I per- 


ſued, being conformable to Truth, lays thoſe Foundations ſurer. 
This J am certain, I have not made it my Buſineſs, either to 
quit or follow any Authority in the enfuing Diſcourſe : Truth 


hag 


 ſuade myſelf, at leaſt, that the Way 1 havepur- 
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has been my only Aim: And wherever that has appeared to 
lead, my Thoughts have impartially followed, without mind- 
ing whether the Footſteps of any other lay that V/ay, or no. 


Not that I want a due Reſpect to other Men's Opinions; but 


after all, the greateſt Reverence is due to Truth; and J hope it 
will not be thought Arrogance to ſay, That perhaps we ſhould 
make greater Progreſs in the Diſcovery of rational and con- 


templative Knowledge, if we ſought it in the Fountain, in the 
Conſideration of Things themſelves; and made Uſe rather of our 
own Thoughts, than other Men's, to find it. For, I think we 


may as rationally hope to fee with other Men's Eyes, asto know 


by other Men's Underſtandings. So much as we ourſelves con- 


ſider and comprehend of Truth and Reaion, ſo much we poſſeſs 
of real and true Knowledge. The floating of other Men's 


Opinions in our Brains, makes us not one jot the more know- 


ing, though they happen to be true. What in them was Sci- 
_ ence, is in us but Opiniatrety, whilſt we give up our Aſſent 
only to reverend Names, and do not, as they did, employ our 

own Reaſon to underſtand thoſe Truths which gave them Repu- 


tation. Ariſtotle was certainly a knowing Man; but no body 
ever thought him ſo, becauſe he blindly embraced, and confi- 


dently vented the Opinions of another. And if the taking up 


of another's Principles, without examining them, made not 


him a Philoſopher, I ſuppoſe it will hardly make any body elſe 


ſo. In the Sciences every one has ſo much as he really knows 
and comprehends: What he believes only, and takes upon 


Truſt, are but Shreds; which, however well in the whole 
Piece, make no conſiderable Addition to his Stock who gathers 
them. Such borrowed Wealth, like Fairy-Money, though it 


were Gold in the Hand from which he received it, will be but / 


Leaves and Duſt when it comes to Ule. 

F. 24. When Men have found ſome general 
Propoſitions that could not be doubted of, as ſoon JV hence: the 

as underſtood, it was, I know, a ſhort and eaſy Opinion of 

Way to conclude them Innate, This being once Innate Prin- 
received, it eaſed the Lazy from the Pains of cies. 
Search, and ſtopt the Enquiry of the Doubtful, _ 
concerning all that was once ſtiled Innate: And it was of no 
{mall Advantage to thoſe who affected to be Maſters and 


Teachers, to make this the Principle of Principles, That Prin- 


ciples muſt not be queſtioned: For having once eſtabliſhed this 


Tenet, That there are Innate Principles, it put their Followers 


upon a Neceſſity of receiving ſome Doctrines as ſuch; which was 
to take them off from the Uſe of their own Reaſon and Judg- 
Vor. I. E ment, 
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ment, and put them on believing and taking them upon Truſt, 
without farther Examination : In which Poſture of blind Cre- 
_ dulity, they might be more eaſily governed by, and made uſeful. 


to ſome Sort of Men, who had the Skill and Office to principle 
and guide them. Nor is it a ſmall Power it gives one Man 


over another, to have the Authority to be the Dictator of Prin- 
ciples, and Teacher of unqueſtionable Truths; and to make a 


Man ſwallow that for an Innate Principle, which may ſerve to 
his Purpoſe, who teacheth them. Whereas, had they examined 
the Ways whereby Men came to the Knowledge of many uni- 


verſal Truths, they would have found them to reſult, in the 
Minds of Men, from the Being of things themſelves, when 
duly conſidered ; and that they were diſcovered by the Appli- 

cation of thoſe Faculties, that were fitted by Nature to receive 
and judge of them, when duly employed about them. 


Concluſion. 


which J conceive are the only true ones, whereon to eſtabliſh 
| thoſe Notions we can have of our own Knowledge, it hath 
been necefſary for me to give an Account of the Realons I had 
to doubt of Innate Principles: And fince the Arguments 


which are againſt them, do ſome of them riſe from common 


received Opinions, I have been forced to take ſeveral Things 
for granted, which is hardly avoidable to any one, whoſe 


Taſk it is to ſhew the Falſhood, or Improbabllity, of any 
Tenet; it happening in controverfial Diſcourſes, as it does in 


the aſſaulting of Towns; where, if the Ground be but firm, 
whereon the Batteries are erected, there is no farther Enquiry 
of whom it is borrowed, nor whom it belongs to, ſo it affords 
but a fit Riſe for the preſent Purpoſe. But in the future Part 
of this Diſcourſe, deſigning to raiſe an Edifice uniform, and 

conſiſtent with itſelf, ,as far as my own Experience and Ob- 
ſervation will aſſiſt me, I hope to erect it on ſuch a Baſis, 
that I ſhall not need to ſhore it up with Props and Buttreſſes, 
leaning on borrowed or begged Foundations: or at leaſt, if 


mine prove a Caſtle in the Air, I will endeavour it ſhall be all 


of a Piece, and hang together. Wherein I warn the Reader, 
not to expect undeniable cogent Demonftrations, unleſs I 
may be allowed the Privilege, not ſeldom aſſumed by others, 


to take my Principles for granted; and then, I doubt not, but 


I can demonſtrate too. All that I ſhall ſay for the principles 1 
proceed on, is, that I can only appeal to Men's own unprejudiced 
. e Experience 


— 


F. 25. To ſhow how the Underſtanding proceed. 
herein, is the Deſign of the following Diſcourſe ; 

3 Cs which I ſhall proceed to, when TI have firſt pre- 
miſed, that hitherto to clear my Way to thoſe Foundations, 
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Experience and Obſervation, whether they be true or no; and 
this is enough for a Man who profeſſeſs no more, than to lay 


down candidly and freely his own Conjectures concerning a 
Subject lying ſomewhat in the dark, without any other Deſign 
than an unbiaſſed Enquiry after Truth. e 
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Of Ideas in general, and their Original. 


FT himſelf, That he thinks; and that Idea zs the 
2 which his Mind is applied about, Oedt of 
whilſt thinking, being the Ideas Thinking. 
that are there; tis paſt doubt, that Men have „ 
in their Minds ſeveral Ideas, ſuch as are thoſe expreſſed by the 
Words, Whiteneſs, Hardneſs, Sweetneſs, Thinking Motion, Man, 


J. I. 4 ü VERY Man being conſcious to 


Elephant, Army, Drunkenneſs, and others: It is in the firſt Place 
then to be enquired, How he comes by them? 1 know it is a 


received Doctrine, That Men have native Ideas, and original 
Characters ſtamped upon their Minds, in their very firſt Being. 


This Opinion I have at large examined already; and I ſuppoſe, 
what I have ſaid in the are Book, will be much more 
_ eaſily admitted, when I have ſhewn, whence the Underſtanding 


may get all the Ideas it has, and by what Ways and Degrees 
they may come into the Mind; for which I ſhall appeal to 
every one's own Obſervation and Experience. | 
F. 2. Let us then ſuppoſe the Mind to be, as „ 
we ſay, white Paper, void of all Characters, 4% Ideas come 
without any Ideas; How comes it to be fur- hy A rang 

niſhed? Whence comes it by that vaſt Store, gots 
which the buſy and boundleſs Fancy of Man has painted on it, 
with an almoſt endleſs Variety? Whence has it all the Mate - 
rials of Reaſon and Knowledge? To this I anſwer, in one 
Word, from Experience: In that, all our Knowledge is founded; 
5 K 2 l 1 
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and from that it ultimately derives itſelf. Our Obſervation 
employed either about external ſenſible Objects, or about the in- 
ternal Operations of our Minds, perceived and reflected on by our- 
felves, is that which ſupplies our Underſlandings with all the Ma- 
terials of Thinking. "Theſe Two are the Fountains of Know- 


ledge, from whence all the Ideas we have, or can naturally 


have, do ſpring. 


| ho Objeds of ticular ſenfible Objects, do convey into the Mind 
rp e ſeveral diſtin Perceptions of Things, according 
ource of 


5 to thoſe various Ways, wherein thoſe Objects do 
8 0 affect them: And thus we come by thoſe Idea: 
we have of Yellow, White, Heat, Cold, Soft, Hard, Bitter, 
Sweet, and all thoſe which we call ſenſible Qualities ; which 
when I ſay the Senſes convey into the Mind, I mean, they 
from external Objects convey into the Mind, what produces 
there thoſe Perceptions. This great Source of moſt of the [deas 


we have, depending wholly upon our Senſes, and derived by 


them to the Underſtanding, I call SENSATION. n= 
S. 4. Secondly, The other Fountain from 

The prongs which Experience furniſheth the Underſtanding 
of Pe 8 with Ideas, is the Perception of the Operations of 
| if . ole our own Mind within us, as it is employed 
Ss about the Ideas it has got: which Operations 


. when the Soul comes to reflect on, and conſider, do furniſh the 


Underſtanding with another Set of Ideas, which could not be 
had from 'Things without ; and ſuch are, Perception, Thinking, 
Doubting, Believing, Reafoning, Knowing, Willing, and all the 
different Actings of our own Minds; which we being conſcious 
of, and obſerving in ourſelves, do from theſe receive into our 
__ Underſtandings as diſtinct Ideas, as we do from Bodies affecting 
our Senſes. This Source of Ideas every Man has wholly in 


himſelf: And tho? it be not Senſe, as having nothing to do with 


external Objects; yet it is very like it, and might properly 


enough be called Internal Senſe. But as I call the other Senſa- 


tion, ſo 1 call this REFLECTION; the Ideas it affords being 


ſuch only, as the Mind gets by refleQing on its own Operations | 


within itſelf. By REFLECTION then, in the following Part of 
this Diſcourſe, I would be underſtood to mean, that Notice 
which the Mind takes of its own Operations, and the Manner 
of them, by reaſon whereof there come to be Ideas of theſe 
Operations in the dene Theſe two, I ſay, diz. 
. external, material Things, as the ObjeQs of SENSATION, and 


the Operations of our own Minds within, as the Objects of 
5 e REFLECTION, 


§. 3. Firſt, Our Senſes, converſant about par- 


on 2 3 —S ” 
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REFLECTION, are to me the only Originals from whence all 
our Ideas take their Beginnings. The Term Operations here 
I uſe in a large Senſe, as comprehending not barely the Actions 
of the Mind about its Ideas, but ſome Sort of Paſſions ariſing 
ſometimes from them, ſuch as is the Satisfaction or Uneaſineſs 
ariſing from any Thought. 9 

§. 5. The Underſtanding ſeems to me not to 


have the leaſt Glimmering of any Ideas, which All our Ideas 
it doth not receive from one of theſe two. Ex- 


are of the one 


ternal Objecis furniſh the Mind with the Ideas of N BO 


| ſenſible Qualities, which are all thoſe different of theſe. 


Perceptions they produce in us: And the Mind furniſhes the 
Underſtanding with Ideas of its own Operations. 3 
Theſe, when we have taken a full Survey of them and their 


ſeveral Modes, Combinations, and Relations, we ſhall find to 


contain all our whole Stock of Ideas; and that we have nothing 


in our Minds, which did not come in, one of theſe two Ways. 


Let any one examine his own Thoughs, and thoroughly ſearch 


into his Underſtanding, and then let him tell me, Whether all 


the original Ideas he has there, are any other than of the Ob- 
jects of his Senſes, or of the Operations of his Mind, con- 


ſidered as ObjeAs of his Reflection: And how great a Maſs of 
Knowledge ſoever he imagines to be lodged there, he will, up- 


on taking a ſtrict View, {ee that he has no: any Idea in his Mind 


| but what one of theſe two have imprinted ; though, perhaps, with 
infinite Variety compounded and enlarged by the Underſtand- 


ing, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 3 
$. 6. He that attentively conſiders the State of OBſorwable ; 
a Child, at his firſt coming into the World, will ſerwable oe 


have little Reaſon to think him ſtored with Plen- Chilar en. 


ty of Ideas, that are to be the Matter of his future Knowledge. 


?Tis by degrees he comes to be furniſhed with them: And tho? 
the Ideas of obvious and familiar Qualities imprint themſelves 


before the Memory begins to keep a Regiſter of Time and Or- 


der, yet, 'tis often ſo late before ſome unuſual Qualities come 


in the way, that there are few Men that cannot recolle& the 


Beginning of their Acquaintance with them : And if it were 
worth while, no doubt a Child might be fo ordered, as to have 
but a very few, even of the ordinary Idea, till he were grown 
up to a Man. But all that are born into the World being ſur- 


| Tounded with Bodies that perpetually and diverſly affect them, 


Variety of Ideas, whether Care be taken about it or no, are 
imprinted on the Minds of Children. Eight and Colours are buſy 
at hand every where,. when the Eye is but open ; Sounds, and 
þ os _ ſome 
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; ſome tangible Dyalities, fail not to ſolicit their proper Senſes, 
and enforce an Entrance to the Mind; but yet, I think, it will 


be granted eaſily, That if a Child were kept in a Place, where he 


never ſaw any other but Black and White, till he were a Man, 


he would have no more Ideas of Scarlet or Green, than he that 


from his Childhood never taſted an Oyſter, or a Pine-Apple, 


has of thoſe particular Reliſhes. | | 
$. 9. Men then come to be furniſhed with 


Men 4 e if fewer or more ſimple Ideas from without, accord- 
fe vas 2 * ing as the Objefs they converſe with, afford 


theſe, 4. greater or leſs Variety; and from the Operations 
N N of their Minds within, according as they more 


ferent Objecis or leſs reflect on them. For, though he that con- 
they converſe templates the Operations of his Mind, cannot 
with, but have plain and clear Ideas of them; yet un- 

0 leſs he turn his Thoughts that Way and conſi- 


der them attentively, he will no more have clear and diſtinct 
Ideas of all the Operations of his Mind, and all that may be 
| obſerved therein, than he will have all the particular Ideas of 
any Landſcape, or of the Parts and Motions of a Clock, who 


will not turn his Eyes to it, and with Attention heed all the 


Parts of it. The Picture or Clock, may be fo placed, that 
they may come in his Way every Day; but yet he will have 


but a confuſed Idea of all the Parts they are made up of, 


till he applies himſelf with Attention, to conſider them each in 


particular. 5 7 55 

. F. 8. And hence we ſee the Reaſon, why 'tis 
Ideas of Re- pretty late before molt Children get Ideas of the 
gong 2 » Operations of their own Minds; and ſome have 
—— rs Al not any very clear or perfect Ideas of the greateſt 


Part of them all their Lives: Becauſe, though 


they paſs there continually, yet, like floating Viſions, they make 


not deep Impreſſions enough, to leave in the Mind clear, di- 


find, laſting Ideas, till the Underſtanding turns inwards upon 


itſelf, reflef?s on its own Operations, and makes them the Ob- 


jest of its own Contemplation. Children, when they come firſt 


into it, are ſurrounded with a World of new Things, which, 


by a conſtant Solicitation of their Senſes, draw the Mind con- 


ſtantly to them, forward to take notice of new, and apt to be 
delighted with the Variety of changing Objects. Thus the 
firſt Years are uſually employed and diverted in looking abroad, 
Men's Buſineſs in them 1s to acquaint themſelves with what is 
to be found without; and ſo growing up in a conſtant Atten- 
tion to outward Senſations, ſeldom make any onnacerable Bec 

5 1 e ; flection 
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flection on what paſſes within them, till they come to be of 
riper Years ; and ſome ſcarce ever at all. 

$. 9. To aſk, at what Time a Man has firſt ＋* g 
any Ideas, is to aſk when he begins to perceive; 2 rag n 
having Ideas, and Perception, being the ſame JF, 4e i 
Thing. I know jt is an Opinion, That the Soul 3%, 0 * 
always thinks, and that it has the actual Percep- * 5 
tion of Ideas in itſelf conſtantly, as long as it Do 

exiſts; and that actual Thinking is as inſeparable from the 
Soul, as actual Extenſion is from the Body; which, if true, to 
enquire after the Beginning of a Man's Ideas, is the ſame as to 
enquire after the Beginning of his Soul. For by this Account, 
Soul and its Ideas, as Body and its Extenſion, will begin to exiſt 
both at the ſame "Time. | 0 5 „ 
F. 10. But whether the Soul be ſuppoſed to |, 
exiſt . to, or coeval with, or 0 Time The Soul thinks 
after the firſt Rudiments or Organiſation, or the * = 
Beginnings of Life in the Body, I leave to be diſ- re Ou - 
puted by thoſe who have better thought of that 5 
Matter. I confeſs myſelf to have one of thoſe dull Souls, that 


doth not perceive itſelf always to contemplate Ideas, nor can 


conceive it any more neceſlary for the Soul always to think, than 
for the Body always to move; the Perception of Ideas being (as 
| conceive) to the Soul, what Motion is to the Body, not its 
Eſſence, but one of its Operations: And therefore, though 
Thinking be ſuppoſed ever ſo much the proper Action of the 
Soul; yet it is not neceſſary to ſuppoſe, that it ſhould be always 
thinking, always in Action. That, perhaps, is the Privilege 
of the infinite Author and Preſerver of Things, who never ſlum- 
bers nor ſleeps ; but is not competent to any finite Being, at leaſt 
not to the Soul of Man. We know certainly by Experience, 
that we ſometimes think, and thence draw this infallible Con- 
ſequence, That there is ſomething in us, that has a Power to 
think: But whether that Subſtance perpetually thinks, or no, 
we can be no farther aſſured, than Experience informs us. For 
to ſay, That actual Thinking is eſſential to the Soul, and inſe- 
parable from it, is to beg what is in queſtion, and not to prove 
it by Reaſon; which is neceſſary to be done, if it be not a ſelf- 
evident Propoſition. But whether this, That the Soul always 
_ thinks, be a lelf-evident Propoſition, that every body aſſents to 
at firſt hearing, 1 appeal to Mankind. Tis doubted whether 
I thought all laſt Night, or no; the Queſtion being about a 
Matter of Fact, 'tis begging it, to bring, as a Proof for it, an 
. Hypotheſis, which is the very Thing in diſpute; by which way 
5 one 


— — 8 4 


3 
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8 and paſt doubt, that my Watch thought all laſt Night. 


think without ous conſcious of it. 


It is not al-. is never without Thought, becauſe it is the Con- 
aways conſcious dition of being awake: But whether Sleeping 
«af ih: without Dreaming be not an Affection ot the 


ceive that any thing ſhould think, and not be conſcious of it. 
If the Soul doth think in a ſleeping Man, without being con- 


on. For to be happy or miſerable, without being conſcious 


ſame Perſon: But his Soul when he fleeps, and Socrates the : 
Man, conſiſting of Body and Soul when he is waking, are : 


one may prove any Thing; and *tis but ſuppoſing that all 
Watches, whilſt the Balance beats, think, and 'tis ſufficient] 


ut he, that would not deceive himſelf, ought to build his Hy- 
potheſis on Matter of Fact, and make it out by ſenſible Expe- 
rience, and not preſume on Matter of Fact becauſe of his Hy- 


: potheſis, that is, becauſe he ſuppoſes it to be ſo ; which Way 
of proving amounts to this, that I muſt neceſſarily think all laſt 
Night, becauſe another ſuppoſes I always think, though I my- 
felt cannot perceive that I always do ſo. 


But Men in love with their Opinions, may not only ſuppoſe 
what is in queſtion, but allege wrong Matter of Fact. How 
elſe could any one make it an inference of mine, that a Thing is 
not, becauſe we are not ſenſible of it in our Sleep? I do not ſay 
there is no Soul in a Man, becauſe he is not ſenſible of it in 


his Sleep: But I do ſay, he cannot think at any Time, wakin 
or ſleeping, without being ſenſible of it. Our being ſenſible of 


it, is not neceſſary to any thing, but to our Thoughts; and to 
them it is, and to them it will always be neceſſary, til we can 


+. 11. I grant that the Soul in a waking Man 


whole Man, Mind as well as Body, 1 may be 
worth a waking Man's Conſideration; it being hard to con- 


ſcious of it, I aſk, whether during ſuch Thinking, it has any 
Pleaſure or Pain, or be capable of Happineſs or Miſery ? Tam 
ſure the Man is not, no more than the Bed of Earth he lies 


of it, ſeems to me utterly inconſiſtent and impoſſible. Or, if it 
be poſſible that the Soul can, whilſt the Body is ſleeping, have 
its Thinking, Enjoyments and Concerns, its Pleaſure or Pain 
apart, which the Man is not conſcious of, nor partakes in; it 
is certain, that Socrates aſleep, and Socrates awake, is not the 


Dias. 


two Perſons; ſince waking Socrates has no "Knowledge of, or 
Concernment for that Happineſs or Miſery of his Soul, which 
it enjoys alone by itſelf whilſt he ſleeps, without perceiving 
any Thing of it; no more than he has for the Happineſs or 
Miſery of a Man in the Indies, whom he knows not. For, 


ut 
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if we take wholly away all Conſciouſneſs of our AQtions and 
Senſations, eſpecially of Pleaſure and Pain, and the Concern- 
ment that accompanies it, it will be hard to know wherein to 
place perſonal Identity. 

F. 12. The Soul, during ſound flees, thinks, 

ſay theſe Men. V. 510 it thinks and perceives, If a Hleeping 


it is capable certainly of thoſe of Delight or Ian thinks. 
Trouble, as well as any other Perceptions; and ag me 
it muſt neceſſarily be conſcious of its own Percep- 1 wh : 3 7 
tions. But it has all this apart: The ſleeping At. * 


Man, tis plain, is conſcious of nothing of all e 6. 
this. Let us ſuppoſe then the Soul of Caſtor, . 5 


whilſt he is ſleeping, retired from his Body; 


which is no impoſſible Suppoſition for the Men I have here to 
go with, who ſo liberally allow Life without a thinking Soul 
to all other Animals. Theſe Men cannot then judge it im- 


poſſible, or a Contradiction, That the Body ſhould live with- 
out the Soul; nor that the Soul ſhould ſubſiſt and think; or 
have Perception, even Perception of Happineſs or Miſery, 
without the Body, Let us then, as I ſay, ſuppoſe the Soul of 
Caſtor ſeparated, during his Sleep, from his Body, te think 


apart: Let us ſuppoſe too, that it chuſes, for its Scene of 


Thinking, the Body of another Man, v. g. Pollux, who is 


fleeping without a Soul: For if Caſtor's Soul can think, whilſt - 
| Caſtor is aſleep, what Caſtor is never conſcious of, 'tis no mat- 


ter what Place it chuſes to think in. We have here then the 


Bodies of two Men with only one Soul between them, which 
we will ſuppoſe to ſleep and wake by turns; and the Soul ſtill 


thinking in the waking Man, whereof the ſleeping Man is 
never conſcious, has never the leaſt Perception. I aſk then, 
Whether Caſtor and Pollux, thus, with only one Soul between 


them, which thinks and perceives in one, what the other is 
never conſcious of, nor is concerned for, are not two as diſtinck 
Perſons, as Caſtor and Hercules, or as Socrates and Plato were? 
And whether one of them might not be very happy, and the 
other very miſerable? Juſt by the ſame Reaſon, they make the 
Soul and the Man two Perſons, who make the. 'Soul think 


apart, what the Man is not conſcious of. For I ſuppoſe, no 


body will make Identity of Perſons to conſiſt in the Soul's 


being united to the very ſame numerical Particles of Matter: 
For, if that be neceſſary to Identity, *twill be impoſſible, in 
that conſtant Flux of the Particles of our Bodies that any 


Man ſhould be the lame Perſon two Days, or two Moments 


* 
§. 13. 
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F. 13. Thus, methinks, every drowſy Nod 
Imp ble /0 ſhakes their Doctrine, who teach, That the Soul 
x ping theſe js always thinking. Thoſe, at leaſt, who do at 
r A 2 any time ſleep without dreaming, can never be 
dreaming, convinced, that their Thoughts are ſome tmes 
that they for four Hours buſy without their knowing of 
think, | it; and if they are taken in the very Act, waked 


can give no manner of Account of it. 


$. 14. Twill perhaps be ſaid, that the Sou! 


That Men thinks, even in the ſoundeſt Sleep, but the Me- 
dream without mory retains it not. That the Soul in a ſleeping 
remembering Man ſhould be this Moment buſy a thinking, 
it, in vain and the next Moment in a waking Man not 
urged, remember, nor be able to recollect one jot of 


all thoſe Thoughts, is very had to be con- 
ceived, and would need ſome better Proof than bare Aſſertion, 
to make it be believed. For who can without 15 more ado, but 
being barely told ſo, imagine, That the greateſt 

during all their Lives, for ſeveral Hours every Day, think of 


ſomething, which if they were aſked, even in the middle of 
theſe Thoughts, they could remember nothing at all of? Moſt 
Men, I think, paſs a great Part of their Sleep without Dream- 
ing, I once knew a Man that was bred a Scholar, and had no 
bad Memory, who told me, he had never dreamed in his Life 


till he had that Fever he was then newly recovered of, whic 
was about the five or fix and twentieth Year of his Age. 


I ſuppoſe the World affords more ſuch Inſtances: At leaft 


every one's Acquaintance will furniſh him with Examples 


enough of ſuch, as paſs moſt of their Nights without 
dreaming. 


| 8 15. To think often, and never to retain it fo 
Upon this Hy- much asone Moment, isa very uſeleſs Sortof think- 
gothefis, the ing: And the Soul, in ſuch a State of thinking 


Thoughts of a does very little, if at all, excel that of a Looking- 
ſleeping Man glaſs, which conſtantly receives Variety of 
ought to be 


Images, or Ideas, but retains none; they diſap- 
ear and vaniſh, and there remain no Footſteps 
of them: The Looking-glaſs is never the better 


mo ſt rational. 


for ſuch Ideas, nor the Soul for ſuch Thoughts. Perhaps it 


will be ſaid, that in a waking Man, the Materials of the Body 
are employed and made uſe of in thinking; and that the Me- 
mory of Thoughts is retained by the Impreſſions that are made 
on the Brain, and tae Traces there left after ſuch Thinking; 


but 


io the middle of that ſleeping Contemplation, 


art of Men do, 


— 4-4 wal, 0 
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but that in the Thinking of the Soul, which is not perceived in a 
ſteeping Man, there the Soul thinks apart, and making no uſe of 
the Organs of the Body, leaves no Impreſſions on it, and conſe- 
quently no Memory of ſuch Thoughts. Not to mention again 
the Abſurdity of two diſtin& Perſons, which follows from this 
Suppoſition, I anſwer farther, That whatever Idea, the Mind 
can receive and contemplate without the Help of the Body, it 
is reaſonable to conclude, it can retain without the Help ot the 
Body too; or elſe the Soul, or any ſeparate Spirit, will have but 
little Advantage by Thinking. If it has no Memory of its own 
Thoughts; if it cannot lay them up for its Uſe, and be able to 
recall them upon Occaſion ; if it cannot reflect upon what is 

paſt, and make uſe of its former Experiences, Reaſonings, and 
Contemplations, to what Purpoſe does it think? They, who 
make the Soul a thinking Thing, at this Rate, will not make it 
2 much more noble Being, than thoſe do, whom they condemn, 
for allowing it to be nothing but the ſubtileſt Parts of Matter. 
Characters drawn on Duſt, that the firſt Breath of Wind effaces, 
or Impreſſions made on a Heap of Atoms, or animal Spirits, are 
altogether as uſeful, and render the Subject as noble, as the 
\. Thoughts of a Soul that periſh in Thinking; that once out of 
Sight, are gone for ever, and leave no Memory of themſelves 
behind them. Nature never makes excellent Things for mean 
or no Uſes: And it is hardly to be conceived, that our infinitely 
wiſe Creator ſhould make ſo admirable a Faculty, as the Power 
of Thinking, that Faculty which comes neareſt the Excel- 
lency of his own incomprehenſible Being, to be ſo idly and uſe- 
leſly employed, at leaſt 4 part of its Time here, as to think con- 
ſtantly without remembering any of thoſe Thoughts, without 
doing any Good to itſelf or others, or being any Way uſeful to 
any other Part of the Creation. If we will examine it, we 
ſhall not find, I ſuppoſe, the Motion of dull and ſenſeleſs Mat- 
ter, any where in the Univerſe, made fo little Uſe of, and fo 
wholly thrown away. 

$. 16. *Tis true, we have ſometimes Inſtances 0% 515 . 
of Perception, whilſt we are aſleep, and retain the theſis the 5527 

Memory of thoſe Thoughts: But how extrava- muſt hade 
gant and incoherent for the moſt part they are; Ideas no? deri- 
how little conformable to the Perfection and Or- wed from Sen- 
der of a rational Being, thoſe who are acquainted ation or Reflec- 
with Dreams, need not be told. This I would wil- #0n, of which 
lingly be ſatisfied in, Whether the Soul, when it there is no Ap. 

thinks thus apart, and as it were ſeparate from the P*@rance- 

Body, acts leſs rationally than when conjointly with it, or Kt 
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If its ſeparate Thoughts be leſs rational, then theſe Men muſt 
ſay, That the Soul owes the Perfection of rational Thinking 
to the Body: If it does not, 'tis a wonder that our Dreams 
ſhould be, for the moſt part, ſo frivolous and irrational; and 
that the Soul ſhould retain none of its more rational Soliloquies 
and Meditations, 


& 1). Thoſe who ſo confidently tell us, 'That 


if I think the Soul always actually thinks, I would they 
when I know would allo tell us, what thole Ideas are, that are 
it not, no body in the Soul of a Child, before, or juſt at the 
elſe can know Union with the Body, before it hath received 
it. any by Senſation. The Dreams of {leeping Men 


are, as! take it, all made up of the waking Mar's 
Ideas, though for the moſt part oddly put together. is 
ſtrange, if the Soul has Ideas of its own, that it derived not 
from Senfation or Reflection, (as it muſt have, if it thought be- 
tore it received any Impreſſion from the Body) that it ſhould 


never, in its private Thinking, (fo private Tr the Man himſelf 
perceives it not) retain any of them, the very Moment it wakes 
out of them, and then make the Man glad with new Diſcove- 


Ties, Who can find it reaſonable, that the Soul ſhould, in its 
Retirement, during Sleep, have ſo many Hours Thoughts, and 


yet never light on any of thoſe Ideas it borrowed not from Sen- 


ſation or Reflection; or atleaſt preſerve the Memory of none but 
ſuch, which being occaſioned from the Body, muſt needs be 


leſs natural to a Spirit? 'Tis ſtrange, the Soul ſhould never 


once, in a Man's whole Life, recall over any of its pure native 
S 5 houghts, and thoſe Ideas it had before it borrowed any thing 
from the Body ; never bring into the waking Man's View any 
other Ideas, but what have a Tang of the Caſk, and manifeſtly 
derive their Original from that Union. If it always thinks and 
ſo had Ideas before it was united, or before it received any from 
the Body, 'tis not to be ſuppoſed, but that, during Sleep, it re- 
colle&ts its native Ideas; and during that Retirement from com- 

municating with the Body, whilſt it thinks by itſelf, the Idea: 
it is buſied about, ſhould be, ſometimes at leaſt, thoſe more na- 


tural and congenial ones which it had in itſelf, underived from 
the Body, or its own Operations about them: Which ſince the 


waking Man never remembers, we muſt from this Hypotheſis 
conclude, either that the Soul remembers ſomething that the 


Man does not, or elſe that Memory belongs only to juch Ideas 


as are derived from ive Body, or the Mind's Operations about 
them. | 


&. 18. J 


i ; ; 
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conſcious that one thinks. If they ſay, that a Man is always 
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$. 18. I would be glad alſo to learn from theſe Men, who ſo 


confidently pronounce, that the human Soul, or 
which is all one, that a Man always thinks, how How knows 


they come to know it; nay, how they come to 4 e 
know that they themſelves think, when they them- e 29% al- 


| . 
ſeves do not perceive it. This, I am afraid, 1s, ways thinks + 


F, 
to be lure, without Proofs : and to know, with: = SG 
out perceiving: *Tis, I ſuſpect, a confuſed No- dent Propoſi- 


tion, taken up to ſerve an Hypotheſis; and none yon, it needs 

of thoſe clear Truths, that either their own Evi- Proof. 

dence forces us to admit, or common Experience 

makes it Impudence to deny. For the moſt that can be ſaid of 
it is, That tis poſſible the Soul may always think, but not al- 


ways retain it in Memory: And I ſay, it is as poſſible, that the 


Soul may not always think; and much more probable, that it 
ſhould ſometimes not think, than that it ſhould often think, and 
that a long while together, and not be conſcious to itſelf the 
next Moment aſter, that it had thought. 


§. 19. To ſuppoſe the Soul to think, and the 75%t » Man 


1 not to perceive it, is, as has been ſaid, to ſhould be buſy 


make two Perſons in one Man: Andifone conſi- in thinking, 


gers well theſe Mens Way of ſpeaking, oneſhould and yet not re- 
be led into a Suſpicion, that they do fo. For they tain it the next 


who tell us, that the Soul always thinks, do never, Moment, very 
that Iremember, ſay, That a Man always thinks. 7mpr obable. 
Can the Soul think, and not the Man? or a Man think, and 


not be conſcious of 11 This, perhaps, would be ſuſpected of 


Jargon in others. If they ſay, the Man thinks always, but 


is not always conſcious of it; they may as well ſay, his Bod / 


is extended without having Pan For it is altogether as intelli- 
gible to ſay, that a Body is extended without Parts, as tha: 


any thing thinks without being conſcious of it, or perceiving that 


it does ſo. They who talk thus, may, with as much Reaſon, 
if it be neceſſary to their Hypotheſis, ſay, That a Man is always 


hungry, but that he does not always feel it: Whereas Hunger 
conſiſts in that very Senſation, as Thinking conſiſts in being 


9 


conſcious to himſelf of Thinking; I aſk, How they know 
it? Conſciouſneſs is the Perception of what paſſes in a Man's 


_ own Mind. Can another Man perceive that I am conſcious of 
any thing, when I perceive it not myſelf? No Man's Know- 
| ledge, here, can go beyond his Experience. Wake a Man out 


of a ſound Sleep, and aſk him, What he was that Moment 
thinking on? If he himſelf be conſcious of nothing he then 


thought 
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thought on, he muſt be a notable Diviner of Thoughts, that 


can aſſure him, that he was thinking: May he not with more 
Reaſon aſſure him, he was not aſleep? This is ſomething be- 


yond Philoſophy; and it cannot be leſs than Revelation, that 
diſcovers, to another, Thoughts in my Mind, when I can find 
none there myſelf: And they muſt needs have a penetrating 
Sight, who can certainly ſee that I think, when I cannot per- 


ceive it myſelf, and when I declare that I do not; and yet can 
fee, that Dogs or Elephants do not think, when they give all 
the Demonſtration of it imaginable, Cs only telling us that 


they do ſo. This ſome may ſuſpect to be a Step beyond the 
Roſicrucians; it ſeeming caſier to make one's ſelf inviſible to 
others, than to make another's Thoughts viſible to me, which 
are not viſible to himſelf. But *tis but defining the Soul to be a 


| Subſtance that always thinks, and the Buſineſs is done. If 
ſuch Definition be of any Authority, I know not what it can 


ſerve for, but to make many Men ſuſpect, that they have no 
Souls at all, ſince they find a good Part of their Lives paſs away 


without Thinking. For no Definitions that I know, no Sup- 


poſitions of any Sect, are of Force enough to deſtroy conſtant 


Experience; and perhaps, tis the Affectation of knowing be- 
yond what we perceive, that makes ſo much uſeleſs Diſpute and 


Noiſe in the World, = 


$. 20. I ſee no Reaſon therefore to believe, 


No Ideas but that the Soul thinks before the Senſes have furniſhed 
from Senſation it with Ideas to think on; and as thoſe are in- 


or Reflection, creaſed and retained, ſo it comes, by Exerciſe, 


evident, if We to improye its Faculty of Thinking in the ſeve- 
_—__ Chil-- ral Poems of it, as a 3 by com- 
Operations, it increaſes its Stock, as well as Facility, in 
Remembering, Imagining, Reaſoning, and other Modes of 
Thinking. . „% pn 

$. 21. He that will ſuffer himſelf to be informed by Obſerva- 
tion and Experience, and not make his own Hypotheſis the 
Rule of Nature, will find few Signs of a Soul accuſtomed to 
much Thinking in a new-born Child, and much fewer of any 


Reaſoning at all. And yet it is hard to imagine, that the ra- 


tional Soul ſhould think ſo much, and not reaſon at all. And 
he that will conſider, that Infants, newly come into the World, 
ſpend the greateſt Part of their Time in Sleep, and are ſeldom 
awake, but when either Hunger calls for the Teat, or ſome 


Pain, (the moſt importunate of all Senſations) or ſome other vio- 


lent Impreſſion upon the Body, forces the Mind to perceive and 
| 9 attend 


pounding thoſe Ideas, and reflecting on its own 
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attend to it: He, I ſay, who conſiders this, will perhaps find 
Reaſon to imagine, that a Fœtus in the Mother's Womb differs 
not much from the State of a Vegetable; but paſtes the greateſt 
Part of its Time without Perception or Thought, doing very 
little but ſleep, in a Place where it needs not ſeek for Food, and 
is furrounded with Liquor, always equally ſoft, and near of the 
ſame Temper ; where the Eyes have no Light, and the Ears, 
| ſo ſhut up, are not very ſuſceptible of Sounds; and where there 
it little or no Variety, or Change of Objects, to move the 
Senſes. 9 15 | 

F. 22. Follow a Child from its Birth, and obſerve the Altera- 
tions that Time makes, and you ſhall find, as the Mind by the 
Senſes comes more and more to be furniſhed with Ideas, it 
comes to be more and more awake; thinks more, the more it 
has Matter to think on. After ſome Time, it begins to know 
the Objects, which being moſt familiar with it, have made 
laſting Impreſſions. Thus it comes, by Degrees, to know the 
Perſons it daily converſes with, and diſtinguiſh them from 
Strangers; which are Inſtances and Effects of its coming to re- 
tain and diſtinguiſh the Ideas the Senſes convey to it: And ſo 
we may obſerve, how the Mind, by Degrees, improves in theſe, 
and advances to the Exerciſe of thoſe other Faculties of Enlarg- 
ing, Compounding, and Abſirafling its Ideas, and of reaſonin 
about them, and reflecting upon all theſe ; of which I ſhall have 
Occaſion to ſpeak more herealter, 0 nu nent: 

F. 23. If it ſhall be demanded then, When a Man begins to 
have any Ideas? I think the true Anſwer is, When he firſt has 
any Senſation. For fince there appear not to be any /deas in the 
Mind, before the Senſes haye conveyed any in, I conceive that 
Ideas in the Underſtanding are coeval with Senſation; which is 
ſuch an Impreſſion or Motion, made in ſome Part of the Body, 
as produces ſbme Perception in the Underſtanding. ?'Tis 
about theſe Impreſſions made on our Senſes by outward Ob- 
jects, that the Mind ſeems firſt to employ itſelf in ſuch Ope- 
rations as we call Perception, Remembering, Conſideration, Rea- 
VF 3 Zh . ne 

S. 24. In time, the Mind comes to reflect on 
its own Operations, about the Ideas got by Sen- The Original 
ſation, and thereby ſtores itſeli with a new Set of all our 
of Ideas, which I call Ideas of Reflection. Theſe 
Impreſſions that are made on our Senſes by 
outward Objects, that are extrinſical to the Mind; and 111 
own Operations, proceeding from Powers intrinſical and pro- 
per to itſelf, which, when reflected on by itſelf, become allo 

bY Objects 


nowledge. 
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Objects of its Contemplation, are, as I have ſaid; The Original 


of all Knowledge. Thus the firſt Capacity of human Intellect, 
is, that the Mind is fitted to receive the Impreſſions made on 
it; either thorugh the Senſes, by outward Objects, or by its own 
Operations, when it reflects on them. This is the firſt Step a 
Man makes towards the Diſcovery of any Thing, and ithe 
Ground-work whereon to build all thoſe Notions, which ever 
he ſhall have naturally in this World. All thoſe ſublime 
Thoughts, which tower above the Clouds, and reach as high 
as Heaven itſelf, take their Riſe and Footing here: In all that 


great Extent wherein the Mind wanders, in thoſe remote Spe- 


culations it may ſeem to be elevated with, it ſtirs not one Jot 
beyond thoſe Ideas, which Senſe or Reflection have offered for 
its Contemplation. 


1 In this Part, the Underſtanding i is merely 


In the Recep- paſſive ; and whether or no it will have theſe Be- 


1 =” geinnings, and as it were Materials of Knowledge, 


derſlanding is is not in its own Power. For the Objects of our 


Senſes do, many of them, obtrude their particu- 
jr 9 lar Ideas upon our Minds, whether we will or 
: no : And the Operations of our Minds will not 


let us be without, at leaſt, ſome obſcure Notions of them. No 
Man can be wholly ignorant of what he does, when he thinks. 


Theſe ſimple Ideas, when offered to the Mind, the Underſtand- 


ins can no more refuſe to have, nor alter, when they are im- 


1 85 printed, nor blot them out, and make now ones itſelf, than a 


Mirror can refuſe, alter, or obliterate the Images or Ideas, 
which the Obj eQs ſet before it do therein produce. As the 
Bodies that 9 — — us do diverſly affect our Organs, the Mind 


is forced to receive the Impreſſions, and cannot avoid the Per- 


ception of thoſe Ideas that are annexed to them. 
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ture, Manner, and Extent of our 

8 | Knowledge, one Thing is carefully 

to be cb'erved, concerning the Ideas we have; and that 1s, that 
Some of them are . mple, and ſome complex. 

Though 
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F. 2. Theſe ſimple Ideas, the Materials of all 
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Though the Qualities that affect our Senſes, are, in the 
Things themſelves, fo united anc blended, that there is no 
Separation, no Diſtance between th eis plain, the 
Ideas they produce in the Mind, enter by the Senſes ſimple 
and unmixed. For though the Sight and Touch often take 
in from the ſame Object, at the ſame Time, different Ideas; 


as a Man ſees at once Motion and Colour; the Hand feels 


Softneſs and Warmth in the ſame Piece of Wax: Yet the 
imple Ideas thus united in the ſame Subject, are as perfectly 
diſtin as thoſe that come in by different Senſes ; the Coldneſs 
and Hardneſs which a Man feels in a Piece of Ice, being as 
diſtin Ideas in the Mind, as the Smell and Whiteneſs of a 
Lily, or as the Taſte of Sugar, and Smell of a Roſe: And 
there is nothing can be plainer to a Man than the clear and di- 
ſtin& Perceptions he has of thoſe ſimple Ideas; which being 
each in itſelf uncompounded, contains in it nothing hut one 
uniform Appearance or Conception in the Mind, and is not diſ- 
tinguiſhable into different Ideas. fo 


our Knowledge, are ſuggeſted and furniſhed 7 he Mind can 
to the Mind only by thole two Ways above- neither make 
mentioned, viz. Senſation and Reflection. (1) ps defiroy 
When the Underſtanding is once ſtored with _ 


theſe ſimple Ideas, it has the Power to repeat, compare, and 
unite them, even to an almoſt infinite Variety, and ſo can 
make at Pleaſure new complex Ideas. But it is not in the Power 


(.) Againſt this, that the Materials of all our Knowledge are ſug- 


geſted and furniſhed to the Mind only by Senſation and Reflection, 
the Biſhop of Worceſter makes uſe of the Idea of Subſtance in theſe 
Words : If the Idea of Subſtance be grounded upon plain and evident 
Reaſon, then we muſt allow an Idea of Subſtance, which comes not in 
by Senſation or Reflection; and fo we may be certain of ſomething which 
we have not by thoſe Ideas. 8 


To which our Author (“) anſwers: Theſe Words 


of your Lordſhip's contain nothing as I ſee in them 2 2 


againſt me: For I never ſaid that the general Idea Biſhop of 


of Subſtance comes in by Senſation and Reflection, 

y 4 is a ſimple Idea of Senſation or Reflection, 8 | 
tho? it be ultimately founded in them ; for it is a 4.35 FE 
complex Idea, made up of the general Idea of Something, or Being 
with the Relation of a Support to Accidents. For general Ideas 
come not into the Mind by Senfation or Reflection, | 
but are the Creatures or Inventions of the Under- B. 3. c. 3. B, 
ſtanding, as I think I have ſhewn; and alſo how 2. c. 25. & 
the Mind makes them from Ideas which it has got c. 28 C. 18. 
by Senſation and Reflection; * as to the Ideas of 


Vo I. I. Relation, 
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of the moſt exalted Wit or enlarged Underſtanding, by any 
Quickneſs of Variety of Thoughts, to invent or frame one new 
ſimple Idea in the Mind, not taken in by the Ways before men- 
tioned: Nor can any Force of the Underſtanding deſtroy thoſe 
that are there. The Dominion of Man, in this little World 
of his own Underſtanding, being muchwhat the ſame, as it is 
in the great World of viſible 'Things; wherein his Power, 


however managed by Art and Skill, reaches no farther than to 


compound and divide the Materials that are made to his Hand; 
but can do nothing towards the making the leaſt Particle of 
new Matter, or deſtroying one Atom of what is already in 


Being. The ſame Inability will every one find in himfelf, who 


ſhall go about to faſhion in his Underſtanding any ſimple Idea 
not received in by his Senſes, from external Objects; or by 
Reflection, from the Operations of his own Mind about them. 


I would have any one try to fancy any Taſte, which had never 


affected bis palate: or frame the Idea of a Scent, he had never 
{melt : and when he can do this, I will alſo conclude, that a 


blind Man hath Ideas of Colours, and a deaf Man true diſtin& 


Notions of Sounds. 


| Relation, how the Mind forms them, and how they are derived 
from, and ultimately terminate in Ideas of Senfation and Reflection, 


I have likewiſe ſhewn. 


But that I may not be miſtaken in what I mean, when I ſpeak of 
Ideas of Senſation and Reflection, as the Materials of all our Know- 


ledge; give me Leave, my Lord, to ſet down here & Place or two, 


out of my Book, to explain myſelf; as I thus ſpeak of Ideas of 
| Senſation and RefleQion:  _ Sy > 


That theſe, when we have taken a full Survey of them, and 
their ſeveral Modes, and the Compoſitions made 


B. 2. c. 1. & 5. * out of them, we ſhall find to contain all our whole 


S Stock of Ideas, and we have nothing in our Minds, 


vrhich did not come in one of theſe two Ways.“ This Thought, 
in another Place, I expreſs thus. „ | 


« Theſe are the moſt confiderable of thoſe ſimple Ideas which the 


Mind has, and out of which is made all its other 


B. 2.c. 7.4.10. * Knowledge; all which it receives by the two fore- 
5 mentioned Ways of Senſation and Reflection.“ And 

1 * Thus I have, in a ſhort Draught, given a View 

B. 2. c. 21. §. 73. of our original Ideas, from whence all the reſt are 
Gs HO | © derived, and of which they are made up. 5 
This, and the like, ſaid in other Places, is what I have thought 
concerning Ideas of Senſation and Reflection, as the Foundation 
and Materials of all our Ideas, and conſequently of all our Know- 
ledge ; I have ſet down theſe Particulars out of my Book, that the 
Reader having a full View of my Opinion herein, may the better 


ſee What in it is liable to your Lordſhip's Reprehenſion. For that 


your 
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& 3. This is the Reaſon why, though we cannot believe it | 
impoſſible to God to made a Creature with other Organs, and 

more Ways to convey into the Underſtanding the Notice of 


corporeal Things, than thoſe five, as they are uſually counted, 


which he has given to Man: Yet I think it is not poſſible for 
any one to imagine any other Qualities in Bodies, howſoever con- 
ſtituted, whereby they can be taken notice of, beſides Sounds, 
Taſtes, Smells, viſible and tangible Qualities. And had Man- 
kind been made with but four Senſes, the Qualities then, which 
are the Objects of the fifth Senſe, had been as far from our No- 
tice, Imagination and Conception, as now any belonging to a 
ſixth, ſeventh, or eighth Senſe, can poſſibly be: Which whe- 
ther yet ſome other Creatures, in ſome other Parts of this vaſt 
and ſtupendous Univerſe, may not have, will be a great Pre- 
ſumption to deny. He that will not ſet himſelf proudly at the 


your Lordſhip is not very well fatisfied with it, appears not only by | 
the Words under Conſideration, but by theſe alſo : But we are fill 
told, that our Under flanding can have no other Ideas, but either from 


| Senſation or Reflection. 33 „„ 
Lour Lordſhip's Argument, in the Paſſage we are upon, ſtands 
thus: If the general Idea of Subſtance be grounded upon plain and ewi- 


dent Reaſon, then wwe muſt allow an Idea of Subſtance, which comes 

not in by Senſation or Reflection. This is a Conſequence which, with _ 

Submiſſion, I think will not hold, becauſe it is founded upon a Sup- 
oſition, which I think will not hold, wiz. That Reaſon and Ideas are 


inconſiſtent ; for if that Suppoſition be not true, then the general Idea 


of Subſtance may be grounded on plain and evident Reaſon ; and yet 
it will not follow from thence, that it is not ultimately grounded on 
and derived from Ideas which come in by Senſation or Reflection, and ſo 


cannot be ſaid to come in by Senſation or Reflection. 


To explain myſelf, and clear my Meaning in this Matter. All 
the Ideas of all the ſenſible Qualities of a Cherry come into my 
Mind by Senſation ; the Ideas of Perceiving, Thinking, Reaſoning, 
Knowing, c come into my Mind by Reflection. The Ideas of theſe 
Qualities and Actions, or Powers, are perceived by the Mind, to be 
by themſelves inconſiſtent with Exiſtence; or, as your Lordſhip well 
expreſſes it, wwe find that we can have no true Conception of any Modes 
or Accidents, but we muſt conceive a Subſtratum or Subject, wherein 
they are, i. e That they cannot Exiſt or Subſiſt of themſelves. Hence 
the Mind perceives their neceſſary Connection with Inherence or be- 
ing ſupported ; which being a relative Idea, ſuperadded to the Red 
Colour in a Cherry, or to Thinking in a Man, the Mind frames the 
correlative Idea of a Support. For 1 never denied, that the Mind 
could frame to itſelf Ideas of Relation, but have ſhewed the quite 


contrary in my Chapters about Relation. But becauſe a Relation 


cannot be founded in nothing, or be the Relation of nothing, and 
the Thing here related as a * or a Support, is not repreſented 
| 2 | o 
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Top of all Things; but will conſider the Immenfity of this Fa- 
brick, and the great Variety that is to be found in this little and 
inconſiderable Part of it, which he has to do with, may be apt 
to think, that in other Manſions of it, there may be other, and 
different intelligent Beings, of whoſe Faculties he has as little 
Knowledge or Apprehenſion, as a Worm ſhut up in one Drawer 
of a Cabinet hath of the Senſes or Underſtanding of a Man; 
ſuch Variety and Excellency being ſuitable to the Wiſdom and 
Power of the Maker. I have here followed the common Opi- 
nion of Man's having but five Senſes, though, perhaps there 
may be juſtly counted more; but either Suppoſition ſerves 
_ equally to my preſent Purpoſe. 20d 5 


* 2 


3 


to the Mind, by any clear and diftint Idea; therefore the obſcure 
and indiſtinct, vague Idea of Thing, or Something, is all that is left to 
be the poſitive Idea, which has the Relation of a Support or Subſtra- 
Zum, to Modes or Accidents ; and that general, indetermined Idea of 
Something, is, by the Abſtraction of the Mind, derived alſo from the 
ſimple Ideas of Senfation and Reflection: And thus the Mind, from 
the poſitive, ſimple Ideas got by Senſation or Reflection, comes to the 
e relative Idea of Subſtance, which, without theſe poſitive, 
fimple Ideas, it would never have. CCC... 
This your Lordſhip (without giving by Retail all the particular 
Steps of the Mind in this Buſineſs) has well expreſſed in this more 
familiar Way: We find we can have no true Conception of any Modes or 


Accidents, but ave muſt conceive a Subſtratum, or Subject, wherein they 


are; fince it is a Repugnancy to our Conceptions of Things, that Modes or 
Accidents ſhould ſubſiſt by' themſelves. | „„ 


Hence your Lordſhip calls it the Rational Idea of Subſtance - And 


ſays, I grant that by Senſation and Reflection wwe come to know the Powers | 


and Properties of Things; but our Reaſon is ſatisfied that there muſt be 

* ſomething beyond theſe, becauſe it is impoſſible that they ſhould Jubf;f by 
themſelves ; So that if this be that which your Lordſhip means by the 
Rational Idea of Subſtance, J ſee nothing there is in it againſt what! 
have ſaid, that it is founded on ſimple Ideas of Senſation or Reflec- 
tion, and that it is a very obſcure Idea. | 


Your Lordſhip's Concluſion from your foregoing Words, is, And 
fo we may be certain of ſome Things which we have not by thoſe Ideas; 
which is a Propoſition, whoſe preciſe Meaning your Lordſhip will for- 
give me, if I profeſs, as it ſtands there, I do not underſtand. For it 
is uncertain to me, whether your Lordſhip means we may certainly 
know the Exiſtence of ſomething, which we have not by thoſe Ideas; 
or certainly know the diſtinct Properties of ſomething, which we have 
not by thoſe Ideas; or certainly know the Truth of ſome Propoſition, 
which wwe hawe net by thoſe Ideas: For to be certain of ſomething may 
ſignify either of theſe. But in which ſoever of theſe it be meant] 
do not ſee how I am concerned im it. 1 
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1 CHAP. III. 
nk of one Senſe. 
5 . r E better 10 conceive the Ideas 5 
KK we receive from Senſation, it may 2 
1 b pot be amiſs for us to conſider Hebie Ideas 


them, in reference to the different Ways, whereby they make 
their Approaches to our Minds, and make themſelves per- 


ceivable by us. 5 . e 
Firſt then, There are ſome, which come into our Minds 
by one Senſe only. . 8 Oy bg 
Secondly, 'There are others, that convey themſelyes into the 
Mind by more Senſes than one. 3 
Thirdly, Others that are had from Reflection only. 
Fourtbly, There are ſome that make themſelves way and 
are ſuggeſted to the Mind, by all the ways of Senſation and Re- 


| fleflion. 


'We thall conſider them apart under theſe ſeveral Heads. 


Firſt, There are ſome Ideas which have Admit- 


tance only thro' one Senſe, which is peculiarly ess of ene 
adapted 4 receive them. Thus Light and Co- 2 3 2 
lours, as White, Red, Vellow, Blue, with N 3 
their ſeveral Degrees or Shades, and Mixtures, ir 2 20 
as Green, Scarlet, Purple, Sea- green, and the GOT 
reſt, come in only by the Eyes: All kind of Noiſes, Sounds, 
and Tones, only by the Ears: The ſeveral Taſtes and Smells, 


by the Noiſe and Palate. And if theſe Organs, or the Nerves 


which are the Conduits to convey them from without to their 
Audience in the Brain, the Mind's Preſence-room (as I may 
ſo call it) are any of them ſo diſordered, as not to perform their 
Functions, they have no Poſtern to be admitted by; no other 
Way to bring themſelves into View, and be perceived by the 
Underſtanding. „ 535 | 

The moſt conſiderable of thoſe, blonging to the Touch, are 
Heat and Cold, and Solidity : all the reſt, conſiſting almoſt 
wholly in the ſenſible Configuration, as Smooth and Rough ; 
or elſe more or leſs firm Adheſion of the Parts, as Flard and Soft, 
Tough and Brittle, are obvious enough. 

F. 2. I think, it will be needleſs. to enumerate 3 
all the particular fmple Ideas belonging to each . 2 1 
Senſe: Nor indeed is it poſſible, if we would, there oak whe 


being a great many more of them belonging to 
moſt. 


6 IDEAS of Solidity. 

moſt of the Senſes than we bave Names for. The Variety of 
Smells, which are as many almoſt, if not more than Species of 
Bodies in the World, do moſt of them want Names. Sweet 
and Stinking commonly ſerve our turn for theſe {deas, which, in 
effect, is little more than to call them pleaſing or diſpleaſing 
though the Smell of a Roſe and Violet, both ſweet, are cer- 
tainly very diſtin Ideas. Nor are the different Taſtes, that 
by our Palates we receive Ideas of, much better provided with 
Names. Sweet, Bitter, Sour, Harſh, and Salt, are almoſt al] 
the Epithets we have to denominate that numberleſs Variety 
of Reliſhes, which are to be found diſtinct, not only in almoſt 
every ſort of Creatures, but in the different Parts of the ſame 
Plant, Fruit, or Animal. The ſame may be ſaid of Colour: 
and Sounds. I ſhall therefore, in the Account of ſimple Ideas 
I am here giving, content myſelf to ſet down only ſuch as are 
moſt material to our preſent Purpoſe, or are in themſelves 
| leſs apt to be taken notice of, though they are very frequently 
the Ingredients of our complex Ideas; amongſt which, I think, 
1 may well account Solidity ; which therefore I ſhall treat of 
in the next Chapter. Ta JV 
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Of Solidity. 

1. H E Idea of Solidity we receive by 
our Touch; and it ariſes from the 
Reſiſtance which we find in Body, 
| to the Entrance of any other Body into the Place 
it poſſeſſes, till it has left it. There is no Idea, which we receive 
more conſtantly from Senſation, than Solidity. Whether we 
move or reſt, in what Poſture ſoever we are, we always feel 

ſomething under us, that ſupports us, and hinders our farther 
ſinking 3 and the Bodies, which we daily handle, 
make us perceive, that whilſt they remain between them, they 
do, by an inſurmountable Force, hinder the Approach of the 


We receive 8 
this Idea from 
Nie 


Parts of our Hands that preſs them. That which thus hinders the 


Approach of two Bodies, when they are moving one towards 
another, I call Solidity. I will not diſpute whether this Accep- 
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N whereby we conceive it to fill Space. The Idea of 
_ which filling of Space, is, That where we ima- 
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tation of the Word Solid be nearer to its original Signification- 
than that which Mathematicians uſe it in: it ſuffices, that I think 
the common Notion of Solidity will allow, if not juſtify, this 


Uſe of it; but if any one think it better to call it Inpene- 


trability, he has my Conſent. Only I have thought the Term 
Solidity the more proper to expreſs this Idea, not only becaule of 


its vulgar Uſe in that Senſe, but alſo becauſe it carries ſome- 
thing more of poſitive in it, than Impenetrability, which is nega- 
tive, and is, perhaps, more a Conſequence of Solidity, than Soli- 


dity itſelf. This, of all other, ſeems the Idea moſt intimately 
connected with, and eſſential to Body, fo as no where elſe to 
be found or imagined, but only in Matier: And though our 


| Senſes take no notice of it, but in Maſſes of Matter, of a Bulk 
_ ſufficient to cauſe a Senſation in us; yet the Mind, having once 
got this Idea from ſuch groſſer ſenſible Bodies, traces it farther, 


and conſiders it, as well as Figure, in the minuteſt Particle of 


| Matter that can exiſt; and finds it inſeparably inherent in Bo- 


dy, wherever, or however modified. 


F. 2. This is the Idea that belongs to Body, Solidity fills 


Space. 


gine any Space taken up by a ſolid Subſtance, we conceive it 


ſo to poſſeſs it, that it excludes all other ſolid Subſtances; and 


will for ever hinder any two other Bodies, that move towards 
one another in a ſtraight Line, from coming to touch one an- 


other, unleſs it removes from between them in a Line not pa- 
rallel to that which they move in. This Idea of it, the Bo- 
dies, which we ordinarily handle, ſufficiently furniſh us with. 


F. 3. This Reſiſtance, whereby it keeps other .,..o 6 
Bodies out of the Space which it poſſeſſes, is ſo Dn Fe 
great, that no Force, how great ſoever, can ſur- 


mount it. All the Bodies in the World, preſſing a Drop of 


Water on all Sides, will never be able to overcome the Reſiſt- 
ance which it will make, as ſoft as it is, to their approaching 


one another, till it be removed out of their way: Whereby our 


Idea of Solidity is diſtinguiſhed both from pure Space which is ca- 
pable neither of Reſiſtance nor Motion; and from the ordi- 
nary Idea of Hardneſs. For a Man may conceive two Bodies at a 


diſtance, ſo as they may approach one another, without touch- 
ing or diſplacing any folid Thing, till their Superficies come to 


meet: Whereby, I think, we have the clear Idea of Space with- 


out Solidity. For (not to go fo far as Annihilation of any par- 
ticular Body) I aſk, whether a Man cannot have the Idea of 


the 
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the Motion of one ſingle Body alone, without any other ſuo- 
ceeding immediately intoits Place? I think 'tis evident he can: 


The Idea of Motion in one Body, no more including the Idea of 


Motion in another, than the Idea of a ſquare Figure in one 

Body, includes the Idea of a ſquare Figure in another. I do 
not aſk, whether Bodies do ſo exiſt, that the Motion of one 
Body cannot really be without the Motion of another. 'To 
determine this either Way, is to beg the Queſtion for or againſt 


a Vacuum. But my Queſtion is, whether one cannot have the 


Idea of one Body es whilſt others are at reſt? And, I 


think, this no one will deny: If ſo, then the Place it deſerted 


gives us the Idea of pure Space without Solidity, whereinto 
another Body may enter, without either Reſiſtance or Protru- 
ſion of any thing. When the Sucker in a Pump is drawn, 


the Space it filled in the Tube is certainly the ſame, whether 


any other Body follows the Motion of the Sucker or no: Nor 
does it imply a Contradiction, that upon the Motion of one 
Body, another that is only contiguous to it, ſhould not fol- 
low it. The Neceſſity of ſuch a Motion is built only on the 


 _ Suppoſition, that the World is full; but not on the diſtin& 


Ideas of Space and Solidity : Which are as different as Reſiſt- 
ance and not Reſiſtance, Protruſion and not Protruſion. And 


that Men have Ideas of Space without Body, their very Diſputes 
about a Vacuum plainly demonſtrate, as 18 ſhewn in. another 


Place. 
EY "Yo -& Salidity 18 hereby alſo differenced from 
Fon Hard. . in that Solidity conſiſts in Repletion, 
neſs. and ſo an utter Excluſion of other Bodies out of 
the Space it poſſeſſes ; but Hardneſs, in a firm 
Coheſion. of the Parts of Matter, making up Maſſes of a fen- 
ſible Bulk, ſo that the Whole docs not eafily change its Figure. 
And indeed Hard and Soft are Names that we give to Things, 


only in Relation to the Conſtitutions of our own Bodies; that 
being generally called hard by us, which will put us to Pain, 
ſooner than change Figure by the Preſſure of any Part of our 


Bodies; and that, on the contrary, ſoft, which changes the Si- 
tuation of its Parts upon an eaſy and anpainful Touch. 

But this Difficulty of changing the Situation of the ſenſible 
Parts amongſt themſelves, or of the Figure of the whole, gives 
no more Solidity to the hardeſt Body in the World, than to the 
ſofteſt; nor is an Adamant one Jot.more ſolid than Water. For 
though the two flat Sides of two Pieces of Marble will more 
eaſily approach each other, between which there is nothing but 
Water or Air, than if there be a Diamond between them : yet 


it 


re =D 
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it is not, that the Parts of the Diamond are more ſolid than 
thoſe of Water, or reſiſt more; but becauſe the Parts of Wa- 


ter, being more eaſily ſeparable from each other, they will by 


a ſide Motion be more eafily removed, and give way to the 
Approach of the two Pieces of Marble: But if they could be 
kept from making place by that ſide Motion, they would eter- 
nally hinder the Approach of theſe two Pieces of Marble, as 
much as the Diamond ; and *twould be as impoſſible by any 


Force to ſurmount their Reſiſtance, as to ſurmount the Re- 


ſiſtance of the Parts of a Diamond. The ſofteſt Body in the 
World will as invincibly reſiſt the coming together of any two 
other Bodies, if it be not put out of the way, but remain be- 


tween them, as the hardeſt that can be found or imagined. He 


that ſhall fill a yielding ſoft Body well with Air or Water, will 
quickly find its Reſiſtance : And he that thinks, that nothing 
put Bodies, that are hard, can keep his Hands from approach- 
ing one another, may be pleaſed to make a Trial with the Air 


incloaſed in a Foot-Ball. The Experiment that I have been told 


7: was made at Florence, with 2 hollow Globe of Gold filled with 
Water, and exactly cloſed, farther ſhews the Solidity of fo ſoft 
a Body as Water: For the Golden Globe thus filled being put 


into a Preſs, which was driven by the extreme Force of 


Screws, the Water made itſelf way through the Pores of that 


very cloſe Metal, and finding no room for a nearer Approach 
of its Particles within, got to the outſide, where it roſe like a 
Dew, and ſo fell in Drops, before the Sides of the Globe could 


be made to yield tothe violent Compreſſion of the Engine that 
iqueezed it, LS 


$. 5. By this Idea of Solidity, is the Exten- A ©, , 
ſion of Body diſtinguiſhed from the Extenſion 2 "I 
of Space: The Extenſion of Body being no- 4 
thing, but the Coheſion or Continuity of ſolid, 


Frotruſion. 
ſeparable, moveable Parts; and the Extenſion of Ms 


Space, the Continuity of unſolid, inſeparable, and immoveable 


Parts. Upon the Solidity of Bodies alſo depends their mutual 


Impulſe, Reſiſtance, and Protruſion. Of pure Space then, 
and Solidity, there are ſeveral (amongſt which I confeſs my- 


ſelf one) who perſwade themſelyes, they have clear and diſtin& 


Ideas; and that they can think on Space, without any thing in 


it that reſiſts, or is protruded by Body. This is the Idea of 
pure Space, which they think they have as clear as any Idea 
they can have of the Extenſion of Body; the Idea of the Di- 
ſtance between the oppoſite Parts of a concave Superficies, be- 
ing equally as clgar without, as with the Idea of any ſolid Parts 
VVV | between; 


Reſiſtance and 
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between; and on the other Side, they perſuade themſelves, that 
they have, diſtin from that of pure Space, the Idea of ſome- 
thing that fills Space, that can be protruded by the Impulſe of 
other Bodies, or reſiſt their Motion. If there be others, that 
have not theſe two Ideas diſtin, but confound them, and make 
but one of them, I know not how Men, who have the ſame 
Idea under different Names, or different Ideas under the ſame 
Name, can, in that caſe, talk with one another, any more 
than a Man, who, not being blind or deaf, has diſtin Ideas 
of the Colour of Scarlet, and the Sound of a Trumpet, could 
_ diſcourſe concerning Scarlet-Colour with the blind Man, I 
mentioned in another Place, who fancied that the Idea of Scar- 
let was like the Sound of a Trumpet. 5 
„ F. 6. If any one aſks me, What this Solidity is, 
M bat it is. ſend him to his Senſes to inform him: Let him 
5 put a Flint or a Foot-Ball between his Hands, 
and then endeavour to join them, and he will know. If he 
thinks this not a ſufficient Explicaticn of Solidity, what it is, 
and wherein it conſiſts; I promiſe to tell him what it is, and 
wherein it conſiſts, when he tells me, what Thinking is, or 
wherein it conſiſts; or explains to me what Extenſion or Mo- 
tion is, which perhaps ſeems much eaſier. The ſimple Ideas 
we have are ſuch, as Experience teaches them. us; but if, be- 
yond that, we endeavour, by Words, to make them clearer in 
the Mind, we ſhall ſucceed no better, than if we went about 
to clear up the Darkneſs of a blind Man's Mind by talking ; 
and to diſcourſe into him the Ideas of Light and Colours. The 
Reaſon of this I ſhall ſhew in another Place, | 
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Of Simple IDE as of divers Senfts. 


| HE Ideas we get by more than one Senſe, are of Space 
1 or Extenſion, Figure, Reſt, and Motion: For theſe 

| make perceivable Impreſſions both on the Eyes and 
Touch; and we can receive and convey into our Minds the 
Ideas of the Extenſion, Figure, Motion, and Reſt of Bodies, 
both by Seeing and Feeling. But having occaſion to ſpeak 
More at large of theſe in another Place, I here only enumerate 


them. : 
7 CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of Simple IDEAS of Reflection. 


F. 1. H E Mind receivin the Thar, men- 1 : 
1 tioned in the 3 Chapters, es of the | 
from without, when it turns its Mind about its 
View inward upon itſelf, and obſerves its own other Ideas. 
Adtions about thoſe Ideas it has, takes from 
thence other Ideas, which are as capable to be the Objects of 
its Contemplation, as wr of thoſe 1t received from foreign 
Things. a 1 
$. 2. The two great an principa ions o 
the Mind, which To moſt frequently conſidered, The Idea of 
and which are ſo frequent, that every one that : 


d Id 
pleaſes may take notice of them in himſelf, are =” ts ea of 


We 
theſe two: have Tow: 
Perception, or Thinking; and Reflection. 


Volition, or Willing. q 

The Power of Thinking is called the Underſtanding, and the 
Power of Volition is called the Vill, and theſe two Powers or 
Abilities in the Mind are denominated Faculties, Of ſome of 

the Modes of theſe {imple Ideas of Reflection, ſuch as are Re- 


membrance, Diſcerning, Reaſoning, Fudging, Knowledge, Faith, 
Sec. I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter, 


gesessen ATE AAS 
CHAP. VI. 


O Simple IDE as of both Senſation and RefleAion. 


© HERE be other ſimple Ideas, which: STIR [1:8 
1 convey themſelves into the Mind, ae en 
- by all the Ways of Senſation and —_ 8 
Reflection, _ 4508 
Pleaſure, or Delight ; and its Oppoſite, 

Pain, or Uneaſi neſs. 

Power. 

Exiſtence, 

Unity. 


t : : FS. 2. Delight, 
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§. 2. Delight, or Uneaſineſs, one or other of them join them- 


ſelves to almoſt all our Ideas, both of Senſation and Reflection: 


And there is ſcarce any Affection of our Senſes from without, 
any retired Thought of our Mind within, which is not able to 
produce in us Pleaſure or Pain. By Pleaſure and Pain, I would 
be underſtood to ſignify whatſoever delights or moleſts us ; 

whether it ariſes from the Thoughts of our Minds, or any 
Thing operating on our Bodies. For whether we call it Satis- 


faction, Delight, Pleaſure, Happineſs, Ec. on the one Side; 


or Uneaſineſs, Trouble, Pain, Torment, Anguiſh, Miſery, 


Fc. on the other; they are ſtill but different Degrees of the 


ſame Thing, and belong to the Ideas of Pleaſure and Pain, De- 
light or Uneaſineſs; which are the Names I ſhall moſt com- 
monly uſe for thoſe two Sorts of Ideas. | LE: 
'$. 3. The infinitely wife Author of our Being, having given 


us the Power over ſeveral Parts of our Bodies, to move or keep 
them at reſt, as we think fit; and alſo by the Motion of them, 


to move ourſelves, and other contiguous Bodies, in which con- 


ſiſt all the Actions of our Body: Having alſo given a Power to 
our Minds in ſeveral Inſtances, to chuſe amongſt its Ideas, 
which it will think on, and to purſue the Enquiry of this or 


that Subject with Conſideration and Attention, to. excite us to 
_ theſe Actions of Thinking and Motion, that we are capable 
of, has been pleaſed to join to ſeveral Thoughts, and ſeveral 
_ Senſations, a Perception of Delight, It this were wholly ſepa- 


rated 'from all our outward Senſations, and inward Thoughts, 


we ſhould have no Reaſon to prefer one Thought or Action to 


another; Negligence to Attention; or Motion to Reſt. And 


ſo we ſhould neither ſtir our Bodies, nor employ our Minds 


but let our Thoughts (if J may ſo call it) run adrift, without 


any Direction or Deſign; and ſuffer the Ideas of our Minds, 
like unregarded Shadows, to make their Appearances there, as 
it happened; without attending to them. In which State, 


Man, however furniſhed with the Faculties of Underſtanding | 


and Will, would be a very idle, unactive Creature, and pals 
his Time only in a lazy, lethargick Dream. It has therefore 
_ pleaſed our wiſe Creator, to annex to ſeveral Objects, and to 
the [dear which we receive from them, as alſo to ſeveral of our 
Thoughts, a concomitant Pleaſure, and that in ſeveral Ob- 
jects, to ſeveral Degrees, that thoſe Faculties which he had en- 
dowed us with, might not remain wholly idle, and unemployed 
by us. | os 

55 4. Pain has the ſame Efficacy and Uſe to ſet us on work 


that Pleaſure has, we being as ready to employ our Faculties to 


avoid 


— 5 
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avoid that, as to purſue this: Only this is worth our Conſide- 


ration, that Pain is often produced by the ſame Objefts and 


Ideas, that produce Pleaſure in us. This their near Conjunc- 
tion, which makes us often feel Pain in the Senſations where 
we expected Pleaſure, gives us new Occaſion of admiring the 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs of our Maker, who, deſigning the Pre- 
ſervation of our Being, has annexed Pain to the Application of 
many 'Things to our Bodies, to warn us of the Harm that they 

will do, and as Advices to withdraw from them. But he not 


deſigning our Preſervation barely, but the Preſervation of every 


Part and Organ in its Perfection, hath, in many Caſes, annexed 
Pain to thoſe very Ideas which delight us. Thus Heat, that 
is very agreeable to us in one Degree, by a little greater In- 
creaſe of it, proves no ordinary Torment ; and the moſt plea- 


ſant of all ſenſible Objects, Light itſelf, if there be too much 


of it, if increaſed beyond a due Proportion to our Eyes, cauſes 
a very painful Senſation: Which is wiſely and favourably fo 


ordered by Nature, that when any Object does, by the Vehe- 


mency of its Operation, diſorder the Inſtruments of Senſation, 
whoſe Structures cannot but be very nice and delicate, we 
might by the Pain be warned to withdraw, before the Organ 


be quite put out of order, and ſo be unfitted for its proper 
Functions for the future, The Conſideration of thoſe Objects 


that produce it, may well perſuade us, that this is the End or 


Uſſe of Pain. For though great Light be inſufferable to our 
| Eyes, yet the higheſt Degree of Darkneſs does not at all diſeaſe 


them: Becauſe that cauſing no diſorderly Motion in it, leaves 
that curious Organ unharmed, in its natural State, But yet 


Exceſs of Cold, as well as Heat, pains us; becauſe it is equally 


deſtructive to that temper, which is neceſſary to the Preſerva- 
tion of Life, and the Exerciſe of the ſeveral Functions of the 
Body, and which conſiſts in a moderate Degree of Warmth; 


or, if you pleaſe, a Motion of the inſenſible Parts of our Bo- 


dies, confined within certain Bounds. 


FS. 5. Beyond all this, we may find another Reaſon why God 
hath ſcattered up and down ſeveral Degrees of Pleaſure and Pain 

in all the Things that environ and affef us; and blended them to- 
gether, in almoſt all that our 'Thoughts and Senſes have to do 
with; that we finding Imperfection, Diſſatisfaction, and Want 
of compleat Happineſs, in all the Enjoyments which the Crea- 


tures can afford us, might be led to ſeek it in the Enjoyment 


of Him, with whom there is Fulneſs of Foy, and at whoſe Right 
Hand are Fleaſures for evermore. | 


. 6, Though 
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9. 6. Though what I have here ſaid, may not, perhaps, 
make the Ideas of Pleaſure and Pain clearer to 


| Pleaſure and us, than our own Experience does, which is the 


Pain. only Way that we are capable of having them ; 


at the Conſideration of the Reaſon, why they 
are annexed to ſo many other Ideas, ſerving to give us due 
| Sentiments of the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of the ſovereign Dil- 


poſer of all Things, may not be unſuitable to the main End of 


theſe Enquiries : The Knowledge and Veneration of Him be- 
ing the chief End of all our "Thoughts, and the proper Buſineſs 


of all our Underſtandings. 
$. 7. Exiſtence and Unity are two other Ideas, 


Exiſtence and that are ſuggeſted to the Underſtanding, by every 
Unity, Object without, and every Idea within. When 
i: Ideas are in our Minds, we conſider them as being 

actually there, as well as we conſider Things to be actually 


without us; which is, that they exiſt, or have Exiftence : And 


Whatever we can conſider as one Thing, whether a real Being, 


or Idea, ſuggeſts to the Underſtanding the Idea of Unity. 


ES F. 8. Power alſo is another of thoſe ſimple 
News Ideas which we receive from Senſation and Re- 
5 flecbion. For obſerving in ourſelves, that we 
: can, at Pleaſure, move ſeveral Parts of our Bodies which were 
at Reſt ; the Effects alſo, that natural Bodies are able to pro- 
duce in one another, occurring every Moment to our Senſes, 
we both theſe Ways get the Idea of Power. 
$. 9. Beſides theſe, there is another Idea, 
Succeſſion, which, though ſuggeſted by our Senſes, yet is 
5 more conſtantly offered us, by what paſſes i in 
our own Minds; and that is the Idea of Succeſſion. For if we 
lock immediately into ourſelves, and reflect on what is obſerv- 


able there, we ſhall find our Hdeas always, whilſt we are awake, 


or have any Thought, paſſing in Train, one going, and: ano- 
ther coming, without Intermiſſion. 
F. 10. Theſe, if they are not all, are at leaſt 


Simple Ideas (as I think) the moſt conſiderable of thoſe / ſimple 


the Materials Ideas which the Mind has, and out of which is 
: 1 all our made all its other Knowledge; ; all which it re- 
0M ceives only by the two fore-mentioned Ways of 


N 5 
Senſation and Reflection. 
Nor let any one think theſe too narrow Bounds for the capa- 


cious Mind of Man to expatiate in, which takes its Flight far- 
ther than the Stars, and cannot be confined by the Limits of the 


World; that extends its Thoughts often, even beyond the ut- 


moſt 
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moſt Expanſion of Matter, and makes Excurſions into that in- 
comprehenſible Inane. I grant all this, but deſire any one to 
aſſign any ſimple Idea, which is not received from one of theſe In- 


lets before mentioned, or any complex Idea not made out of thoſe 


ſimple ones. Nor will it be ſo ſtrange, to think theſe few ſimple 


{as ſufficient to employ the quickeſt Thought, or largeſt Ca- 


pacity; and to furniſh the Materials of all that various Know- 


| ledge, and more various Fancies and Opinions of all Mankind, 


if we conſider how many Words may be made out of the various 
Compoſition of twenty-four Letters; or if, going one Step far- 
ther, we will but refle& on the Variety of Combinations may 

be made with barely one of the above mentioned [deas, viz. 
Number, whoſe Stack is inexhauſtible, and truly infinite: And 


what a large and immenſe Field doth Extenſion alone afford the 


- Mathematicians ? 
CFF 
e n 


Some farther Conſiderations concerning our fimple 


e eee, 
4:14 NOncerning the ſimple Ideas of Senſa- Pofiios Ideas 
1 i tion 'tis to be conſidered, That what- - fron ate 


SA ſoever is ſo conſtituted in Nature, as Cauſes. 

to be able, by affecting our Senſes, to cauſe ax 
Perception in the Mind, doth thereby produce in the Under- 
ſtanding a ſimple Idea, which, whatever be the external Cauſe 
of it, when it comes to be taken notice of by our diſcerning 


Paculty, it is by the Mind looked on and conſidered there, to 
be a real poſitive Idea in the Underſtanding, as much as any | 
other whatloever ; though, perhaps, the Cauſe of it be but a 


Privatien in the Subject. 


F. 2. Thus the Ideas of Heat and Cold, Light and Darkneſs, 
White and Black, Motion and Reſt, are equally clear and po- 


ſitive Ideas in the Mind; though, perhaps, ſome of the Cauſes 
which produce them are barely Privations in thoſe Subjects 
from whence our Senſes derive thoſe /deas. Theſe the Under- 


ſtanding, in its View of them, conſiders all as diſtin& poſitive 


Ideas, without taking notice of the Cauſes that produce them; 
which is an Enquiry not belonging to the Idea, as it is in the 
Underſtanding ; but to the Nature of the Things exiſting with- 


out 
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out us. Theſe are two very different Things, and carefully to 
be diſtinguiſhed ; it being one Thing to perceive and know the 
Idea of White or Black, and quite another to examine what 
Kind of Particles they muſt be, and how ranged in the Super- 
| fices, to make any Object appear white or black. 


$. 3. A Painter or Dyer, who never e into thüle 


Cauſes, hath the Idea, of White and Black, and ether Colours, 
as clearly, perfectly and diſtinctly in his Underſtanding, and 
perhaps more diſtinctly, than the Philoſopher who hath buſied 


himſelf in conſidering their Natures, and thinks he knows how 


far either of them is in its Cauſe poſitive or privative; and the 
Idea of Black is no leſs poſitive in his Mind than that of White, 
bewever the Cauſe of that Colour in the external Object may be 
only a Privation. 

F. 4. If it were the Deſign of my preſent Undertaking to 


enquire into the natural Cauſes and Manner of Perception, 1 


| ſhould offer this as a Reaſon why a privative Cauſe might, in ſome. 


_ Caſes at leaſt, produce @ poſitive Idea, viz. That all Senſation 
being produced in us, only by different Degrees and Modes of 
Motion in our animal Spirits, variouſly agitated by external 
Objects, the Abatement of any former Motion muſt as neceſ- 
ſarily produce a new Senſation, as the Variation or Increaſe of 
it; and ſo introduce a new Idea, which depends only on a dif- 
ferent Motion of the animal Spirits in that Organ. 

S. 5. But whether this be ſo or no, I will not here determine; 
but appeal to every one's own Experience, whether the Shadow 
of a Man, though it conſiſts of nothing but the Abſence of 
Light (and the more the Abſence of Light is, the more diſ- 
cernible is the Shadow) does not, when a Man looks on it, 
| cauſe as clear and poſitive an Idea in his Mind, as a Man him- 

ſelf, though covered over with clear Sun-ſhine? And the Pic- 
ture of a Shadow is a poſitive Thing. Indeed we have negaiive 
Names, which ſtand not directly for poſitive Ideas, but for their 


Abſence, ſuch as Inſipid, Silence, Nihil, &c. which Words de- 
note poſitive Ideas; v. g. Taſte, Sound, Being, with a Significa- | 


tion of their Abſence. 


$. 6 And thus one may N be faid to ſee 


Poſitive Ideas Darkneſs. For ſuppoſe a Hole perfectly dark, 


from privative from whence no Light is reflected, *tis certain 


Cauſes. one may ſee the Figure of it, or it may be paint- 


ed; or whether the Ink I write wich makes any other Idea, 
is a Queſtion. The privative Cauſes I have here aſſigned of 
poſitive Ideas, are according to the common Opinion; but in 

truth 
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truth it will be hard to determine whether there be really any 
Ideas from a privative Cauſe, till it be determined, Whether Reſt 
be any more a Privation than Motion. 

$. 7. To diſcover the Nature of our Ideas the T 33 
better, and to diſcourſe of them intelligibly, it = in the ; 
will. be convenient to diſtinguiſh them, as they 44% Quai 
: es in Bodies. 
are Ideas or Perceptions in our Minds; and as ; 
they are Modifications of Matter in the Bodies that cauſe ſuch 
Perceptions in us; that ſo we may not think (as perhaps uſually 
is done) that they are exactly the Images and Reſemblances of 
ſomething inherent in the Subject; moſt of thoſe of Senſation 
being in the Mind no more the Likeneſs of ſomething exiſting 
without us, than the Names, that ſtand for them, are the Like- 
neſs of our Ideas, which yet, upon Hearing, they are apt to ex- 
cite in us. A | | | | Lg 
§. 8. Whatſoever the Mind perceives in itſelf, or is the im- 
mediate Object of Perception, Thought, or Underſtanding, 
that I call Idea; and the Power to produce any Idea in our 
Mind, I call Quality of the Subject wherein that Power is. 
Thus a Snow-ball having the Power to produce in us the Ideas 
of White, Cold, and Round, the Powers to produce thoſe Ideas 
in us, as they are in the Snow-ball, I call Qualities; and as 
they are Senſations or Perceptions in our Underſtandings, I call 
them Ideas; which Ideas if I ſpeak of ſometimes as in the 
Things themſelves, I would be underſtood to mean thoſe Qua- 
lities in the Objects which produce them in us. 8 
S. 9. Qualities thus conſidered in Bodies, are, . 
Firſt, ſuch as are utterly inſeparable from the Pu GM 
Body, in what Eſtate ſoever it be; ſuch as in all 5 
the Alterations and Changes it ſuffers, all the Force can be uſed 
upon it, it conſtantly keeps; and ſuch as Senſe conſtantly finds in 
every Particle of Matter, which has Bulk enough to be per- 
ceived, and the Mind finds inſeparable from every Particle of 
Matter, though leſs than to make itſelf ſingly be perceived by 
our Senſes; v. g. Take a Grain of Wheat, divide it into two 
Parts, each Part has {till Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, and Mobility; 
divide it again, and it retains ſtill the ſame Qualities; and ſo 
divide it on, till the Parts become inſenſible, they muſt retain 
ſtill each of them all thoſe Qualities. For Diviſion (which is all 
that a Mill, or Peſtle, or any other Body does upon another, 
in reducing it to inſenſible Parts) can never take away either 
Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, or Mobility from any Body, but 
only makes two or more diſtin& ſeparate Maſſes of Matter, of 
that which was but one before; all which diſtin Maſſes, rec- 
Vol. I. c koned 
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How primary | : 
Qu nr rad | how Bodies produce Ideas in us, and that is ma- 
"duce their . 
Ideas. Conceive Bodies operate in. 


"4 


> What IDEAS Reſemblances: 


koned as ſo many diſtin Bodies, after Diviſion make a certain 


Number. Theſe I call original or primary Qualities of Body, 


which I think we may obſerve to produce ſimple Ideas in us, viz, 
Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, Motion, or Reſt, and Number. 


F. 10. 2dly, Such Qualities, which in truth are nothing in the 
| Objects themſelves, but Powers to produce vari- 
Qualities ous Senfations in us by their primary Qualities, 


i. e. by the Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Motion 


of their inſenſible Parts, as Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Cc. 
Theſe I call ſecondary Qualities, To theſe might be added a 


third Sort, which are allowed to be barely Powers, though they 
are as much real Qualities in the Subject, as thoſe which I, to 


comply with the common Way of Speaking, call Qualities, 
but for Diſtinction, ſecondary Qualities. For the Power in Fire 

to produce a new Colour, or Conſiſtency in Wax or Clay, by its 
primary Qualities, is as much a Quality in Fire, as the Power it 
has to produce in me a new Idea or Senſation of Warmth or Burn- 


ing, which I felt not before, by the ſame primary Qualities, viz. 


the Bulk, Texture, and Motion of its inſenſible Parts. 


F. 11. The next Thing to be conſidered is, 


nifeſtly by Impulſe, the only Way which we can 


F. 12. If then external ObjeQs be not united 


to our Minds, when they produce Ideas in it, and yet we per- 


ceive theſe original Qualities in ſuch of them as ſingly fall under 


our Senſes ; *tis evident, that ſome Motion muſt be thence con- 
tinued by our Nerves, or animal Spirits, by ſome Parts of our 


Bodies, to the Brain, or the Seat of Senſation, there to produce 
in our Minds the particular Ideas we have of them. And ſince 


the Extenſion, Figure, Number, and Motion of Bodies of an 
obſervable Bigneſs, may be perceived at a Diſtance by the 
Sight; *tis evident, ſome ſingly imperceptible Bodies muſt 


come from them to the Eyes, and thereby convey to the Brain 


| ſome Motion, which produces theſe Ideas which we have of 
them in us. „ 


1 5 §. 13. After the ſame manner that the Ideas of 
How Secon- 


gary. may conceive, that the Ideas of ſecondary Qualties 
are alſo produced, viz. by the Operation of inſenſible 
Particles on our Senſes. For it being manifeſt that there are Bo- 
dies, and good Store of Bodies, each whereof are ſo ſmall, that 
we cannot, by any of our Senſes, diſcover either their Bulk, 
Figure, or Motion, as is evident in the Particles of the Air and 
Water; 


theſe original Qualities are produced in us, we 
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Water; and other extremely ſmaller than thoſe, perhaps, as 
much ſmaller than the Particles of Air or Water; as the Parti- 
cles of Air or Water are ſmaller than Peaſe or Hail-ſtones: 
Let us ſuppoſe at preſent, that the different Motions and Fi- 
gures, Bulk and Number of ſuch Particles, affecting the ſeve- 


ral Organs of our Senſes, produce in us thoſe different Senſa- 


tions, which we have from the Colours and Smells of Bodies, 
v. g. that a Violet, by the Impulſe of ſuch inſenſible Particles 
of Matter of peculiar Figures and Bulks, and in different De- 
grees and Modifications of their Motions, cauſes the Ideas of 
the blue Colour and ſweet Scent of that Flower, to be pro- 
duced in our Minds; it being no more impoſſible to conceive, 
that God ſhould annex ſuch Ideas to ſuch Motions, with which 
they have no Similitude, than that he ſhould annex the Idea of 
Pain to the Motion of a Piece of Steel dividing our Fleſh, with 
which that Idea hath no Reſemblance. 58 7 

8. 14. What I have ſaid concerning Colours and Smells, may 
be underſtood alſo of Taſtes, and Sounds, and other the like ſen- 
ſchle Qualities ; which, whatever Reality we by Miſtake attri- 
bute to them, are in truth nothing in the Objects themſelves, 
but Powers to produce various Senſations in us, and depend on 
thoſe primary Qualities, viz. Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Mo- 


. 


tion of Parts; as I have ſaid. | 
F. 15. From whence I think it is eaſy to draw 
this Obſervation, that the Ideas of primary Qua- 
lities of Bodies, are Reſemblances of them, and e Reſem- 
their Patterns do really exiſt in the Bodies them- Blances; of ſe- 
ſelves; but the Ideas, produced in us by theſe ſe- condary, not. 
condary Qualities, have no Reſemblance of them alt 
all. There is nothing like our Ideas exiſting in the Bodies 
themſelves. They are in the Bodies, we denominate from 
them, only a Power to produce thoſe Senſations in us: And 
what is Sweet, Blue, or Warm in Idea, is but the certain Bulk, 
Figure, and Motion of the inſenſible Parts in the Bodies them- 
ſelves, which we call ſoo. "x he, 
F. 16. Flame is denominated Hot and Light; Snow, White . 
and Cold; and Manna, Mbite and Sweet, from the Ideas they 
produce in us: Which Qualites are commonly thought to be 
the ſame in thoſe Bodies that thoſe Ideas are in us, the one 
the perfect Reſemblance of the other, as they are in a Mirror; 
and it. would by moſt Men be judged very extravagant, if one 
ſhould ſay otherwiſe. And yet he, that will conſider, that the 
ſame Fire, that at one Diſtance produces in us the Senſation of 
Warmth, does at a nearer Approach produce in us the far 
| 5 2 different 
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different Senſation of Pain, ought to bethink himſelf, what 
Reaſon he has to ſay, That his Idea of Warmth, Which was 
produced in him by the Fire, is actually in the Fire; and hi: 
Idea of Fain, which the ſame Fire produced in him the ſame 


Way, is not in the Fire, Why is Whiteneſs and Coldneſs in 


Snow, and Pain not, when it produces the one and the other 
Idea in us; and can do neither, but by the Bulk, Figure, Num- 
ber, and Motion of its ſolid Parts? 

$. 17. The particular Bulk, Number, Figure; and Motion of 


tbe Parts of Fire, or Snow, are really in them, whether any one's 


Seniſes perceive them or no; and therefore they may be called 
real Qualities, becauſe they really exiſt in thoſe Bodies. But 


Light, Heat, N. biteneſs, or Coldneſs, are no more really in them, 


than Sickneſs or Pain is in Manna. Take away the Senſation of 
them ; let not the Eyes ſee Light, or Colours, not the Ears hear 
Sounds ; let the Palate not tafte, nor the Noſe ſmell; and all 
Colours, Taſtes, Odours, and Sounds, as they are Grd parti- 
cular Ideas, vaniſh and ceaſe, and are reduced to their Cauſes, 
7. e. Bulk, Figure, and Motion of Parts. 

& 18. A Piece of Manna of a ſenſible Bulk, is able to pro- 
duce in us the Idea of a round or ſquare Figure; ; and, by be- 


ing removed from one Place to another, the Idea of Motion. 


This Idea of Motion repreſents it, as it really is in the Manna 


moving: A Circle or Square are the ſame, whether in Idea 


or Exiſtence; in the Mind, or in the Manna: And this both 


Motion and Figure are really in the Manna, whether we take 


notice of them or no: This every Body is ready to agree to. 
Beſides, Manna, by the Bulk, Figure, "Texture, and Motion 
of its Parts, has a Power to produce the Senſations of Sickneſs, 
and ſometimes of acute Pains, or Gripings 1 in us. That theſe 


Ideas of Sickneſs and Pain are not in the Manna, but Effects 


of its Operations on us, and are no- where when we feel them 
not: This alſo every one readily agrees to. And yet Men are 


hardly to be brought to think, that Sweetneſs and Whiteneſ: 


are not really in Manna, which are but the Effects of the 
Operations of Manna, by the Motion, Size, and Figure of it 
Particles, on the Eyes and Palate; as the Pain and Sickneſs 


cauſed by Manna, are confeſſedly nothing but the Effects of its 


Operations on the Stomach and Guts, by the Size, Motion, 
and Figure of its inſenſible Parts; (for by nothing elſe can a 
Body operate, as has been proved ) As if it could not operate 


on the Eyes and Palate, and thereby produce in the Mind 


particular diſtin& Ideas, which in itſelf it has not, as well as 
we allow it can operate on the Guts and Stomach, and there- 
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produce diſtin& Ideas, which in itſelf it has not. Theſe 
ar being all Effects of the Operations of Manna, on ſeveral 


Parts of our Bodies, by the Size, Figure, Number, and Mo- 


tion of its Parts; why thoſe produced by the Eyes and Palate 


ſhould rather be thought to be really in the Manna, than thoſe 
produced by the Stomach and Guts; or why the Pain and Sick- 
neſs, Ideas that are the Effects of Manna, ſhould be thought to 
be no- where, when they are not felt; and yet the Sweetneſs and 
Whiteneſs, EffeQs of the fame Manna on other Parts of the 
Body, by Ways equally as unknown, ſhould be thought to exiſt 
in the Manna, when they are not ſeen nor taſted, would need 


ſome Reaſon to explain. 
$. 19. Let us conſider the red and white Co 
lours in Porphyre: Hinder Light but from ſtriking Ideas of 4 
on it, and its Colours vaniſh, it no longer pro- <a 
ties are Reſem.. 


duces any ſuch Ideas in us: Upon the Return of Blances ; of ſe. 


condary „ not. 


in the Porpbyre, by the Preſence or Abſence of Light; and that 


thoſe Ideas of Whiteneſs and Redneſs are really 1 in Porphyre in 
the Light, when *tis plain it bas no Colour in the Dark? It has 


indeed ſuch a Configuration of Particles, both Night and Day, 


asare apt, by the Rays of Light rebounding'from ſome Parts of 


that hard Stone, to produce in us the Idea of Redneſs, and from 


others the Idea of Whiteneſs: But Whiteneſs or Redneſs are 
not 1n it at any Time; but ſuch a Texture, that hath the Power 


to produce ſuch a Senſation in us. 
F$. 20. Pound an Almond, and the clear white Colour will be 


altered into a dirty one, and the ſweet Taſte into an oily one. 


What real Alteration can the beating of the Peſtle make in any 
Body, but an Alteration of the Texture of it? 
F. 21. Ideas being thus diſtinguiſhed and underſtood, we 


may be able to give an Account, how the ſame Water, at 
the ſame Time, may produce the Idea of Cold by one 


Hand, and of Heat by the other: Whereas, it is impoſſible, 


that the lame Water, if thoſe Ideas were really in it, 
mould at the ſame Time be both Hot and Cold. For if we 
imagine Warmth, as it is in our Hands, to be nothing but 


a certain Sort and Degree of Motion in the minute Particles 
of our Nerves, or animal Spirits, we may underſtand how 


it is poſſible, - that the ſame Water 3 at the ſame Time 


produce the Senſation of Heat in one 


and, and Cold in 


the other; which yet Figure never does, that never produ- 
ing the Idea of a Square by one Hand, which has one 
the 
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the Idea of a Globe by another. But if the Senſation of Heat 


and Cold, be nothing but the Increaſe or Diminution of the 


Motion of the minute Parts of our Bodies, cauſed by the Cor- 
puſcles of any other Body, it is eaſy to be underſtood, that if | 
eater in one Hand, than in the other; if a | 
Body be applied to the two Hands, which has in its minute Par- 
ticles a greater Motion, than in thoſe of one of the Hands, and 
a leſs, than in thoſe of the other, it will increaſe the Motion 
of the one Hand, and leſſen it in the other, and ſo cauſe the dif- 
| ferent Senſations of Heat and Cold, that depend thereon. | 
S. 22. I have, in what juſt goes before, been engaged in 
Phyſical Enquiries a little farther than perhaps I intended. But 
it being neceſſary, to make the Nature of Senſation a little un- 
derſtood, and to make the Difference between the Qualities in Bo- 


that Motion be 


dies, and the Ideas produced by them in the Mind, to be diſtinQiy 
conceived, without which it were impoſſible to diſcourſe intel- 


ligibly of them; ; I hope 1 ſhall be pardoned this little Excur- 
ſion into Natural Philoſophy, it being neceſſary in our preſent 


Enquiry, to diſtinguiſh the primary and real Qualities of Bo- 


dies, which are always in them, (viz. Solidity, Extenſion, | 
Figure, Number, and Motion, or Reſt; and are ſometimes 
perceived by us, viz. when the Bodies, they are in, are big 


enough ſingly to be diſcerned) from thoſe ſecondary and imputed 
Qualities, which are but the Powers of ſeveral Combinations of 
thoſe primary ones, when they operate without being diſtinQly 


diſcerned; whereby we alſo may come to know what Ideas are, 
and what are not, Reſemblances of ſomething really pied in 


the Bodies we * from them. 


Gnas * 15 "conſidered, are of Three Sorts. 


Bodies. | 
Firſt, The Bulk, Figure, . Situation, and Motion, or | 
Reſt of their ſolid Parts; thoſe are in them, whether we per- 


ceive them or no; and when they are of that Size, that we 


can diſcover them, we have by theſe an Idea of the Thing, as it 
is im itſelf; as is plain 1 in Artificial Things: Theſe J call primary 


Qualities, | 
Secondly, The Power. that is in any Body, by reaſon of 11. 


Qualities, to operate after a peculiar Manner 
on any of our Senſes, and thereby, produce in us the different Ideas 


of ſeveral Colours, Sounds, Aenne Taſtes c. Thoſo are uſu- 
| wy called ae Was. 
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The Qualities then that are in Bodies, 
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Thirdly, The Power that is in any Body, by reaſon of the 
particular Conſtitution of its primary Qualities, to make ſuch 
a Change in the Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Motion of another 
Body, as to make it operate on our Senſes, differently from 


what it did before. Thus the Sun has a Power to make Wax 
white, and Fire to make Lead fluid. Theſe are uſually called 
"I Powers. | | | AW 


The firſt of theſe, as has been ſaid, I think may be properly | 


called real, original, or primary Qualities, becauſe they are in 


the Things themſelves, whether they are perceived or no; and 
upon their different Modifications it is, that the ſecondary 
Qualities depend. - _ 5 


The other two are only Powers to act differently upon other 
Things, which Powers reſult from the different Modifications 
of thoſe primary Qualities  _ 1 To 

$. 24. But tho? theſe two latter Sorts of Qua- The if are 


lities are Powers barely, and nothing but Powers, 6 


relating to ſeveral other Bodies, and reſulting % 27 
from the different Modifications of the original ought Re- 


. | Qualities; yet they are generally otherwiſe ſemblances, 
thought of. For the ſecond Sort, wiz. the but are not. 


Powers to produce ſeveral Ideas in us by our The 3d neither 


Senſes, are looked upon as real Qualities in the are, nor are 
Things thus affecting us: But the third Sort are thought ſo. 
called and efleemed barely Powers, v. g. the Ideas of Heat c L ht, 
which we receive by our Eye or Touch from the Sun, are com- 

monly thought real Qualities, exiſting in the Sun, and ſome- 
thing more than mere Powers in it. But when we conſider the 


Sun, in reference to Wax, which it melts or blanches, we lock 
on the Whiteneſs and Softneis produced in the Wax, not, s 
Qualities in the Sun, but Effects produced by Powers in it: 


W hereas, if rightly conſidered, theſe Qualities of Light and 
Warmth, which are Perceptions in me when I am warmed or 


enlightened by the Sun, are no otherwiſe in the Sun, than the 
Changes made in the Wax, when it is blanched or melted, are 


in the Sun: They are all of them equally Powers in the Sun, 
depending on its primary Qualities; whereby it is able, in the 
one Caſe, fo to alter the Bulk, Figure, Texture, or Motion of 


ſome of the inſenſible Parts of my Eyes or Hands, as thereby to 
produce in me the Idea of Light or Heat; and in the other, it 


is able ſo to alter the Bulk, Figure, Texture, or Motion of the 


inſenſible Parts of the Wax, as to make them fit to produce in 
me the diſtin& /deas of White and Fluid. 
1 5 3 9. 25. 
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F. 25. The Reaſon, Why the one are ordinarily taken for real 


ualities, and the other only for bare Powers, ſeems to be, be- 


- cauſe, the Ideas we have of diſtin& Colours, Sounds, Cc. con- 
taining nothing at all in them of Bulk, Figure, or Motion, we 
-are not apt to think them the Effects of theſe primary Quali- 
ties, which appear not to our Senſes, to operate in their Pro- 
duction; and with which they have not any apparent Con- 

gruity, or conceivable Connexion. Hence it is, that we are 


ſo forward to imagine, that thoſe Ideas are the Reſemblances of 


ſomething really exiſting in the Objects themſelves: Since 
Senſation diſcovers nothing of Bulk, Figure, or Motion of 


Parts in their Production; nor can Reaſon ſhew, how Bodies I 


by their Bulk, Fi 14 and Motion, ſhould produce in the 
Mind the * Blue or Yellow, c. But in the other Caſe, 


in the Operations of Bodies, changing the Qualities one of 


another, we plainly diſcover, that the Quality produced hath 
commonly no Reſemblance with any thing in the Thing pro- 
| ducing it; wherefore we look on it as a bare Effect of Power. 


For though receiving the Idea of Heat, or Light, from the Sun, 
we are apt to think, *tis a Perception and Reſemblance of ſuch 
a Quality i in the Sun ; yet when we ſee Wax, or a fair Face, 
receive Change of Colour from the Sun, we cannot imagine 


that to be the Perception or Reſemblance of any thing in the Sun, 


| becauſe we pnd not thoſe different Colours in the Sun itſelf. ; 


For our Sen 


es being able to obſerve a Likeneſs, or Unlikeneſs 


of ſenſible Qualities in two different external Objects, we for- 


wardly enough conclude the Production of any ſenſible Qua- 


lity in any Subject, to be an Effect of bare Power, and not the 


Communication of any Quality, which was really in the Effi- 


cient, when we find no ſuch ſenſible Quality in the Thing that a 


produced it. But our Senſes not being able to diſcover any 
Unlikeneſs between the Idea produced in us, and the Quality 


of the Object producing it, we are apt to imagine that our Idea, 


are Reſemblances of ſomething in the Objects, and not the 
Effects of certain Powers, placed in the Modification of their 


Primary Qualities, with which Primary Qualities the Ideas pro- 
duced in us have no Reſemblance. 


Secondary . 26. To conclude; beſides thole befoiv-men» : 
Dualities, tioned Primary Qualities in Bodies, viz. Bulk, 


ravo-fold ; 1f, Figure, Extenſion, Number, and Motion of their 
Immediately ſold Parts ; all the reſt, whereby we take Notice 
perceivable; of Bodies, and diſtinguiſh them one from another, 
209 Mediale are nothing elſe but ſeveral Powers in them, de- 
7 — le, pending . on thoſe Frimary Qualities; ; whereby 

e 
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they are fitted, either by immediately operating on our Bodies, 
to produce ſeveral different Ideas in us; or elſe by operating on 
other Bodies, fo to change their primary Qualities, as to render 

them capable of producing Ideas in us different from what be- 
fore they did. The former of thele, 1 think may be called 


ſecondary Dualities, immediately perceivable : "APO, OY 
D lien mediately perceivable. 


eee 
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S. I. Erception, as it is the firſt Faculty of, „ 
| P the Mind exerciſed about our Ideas, k . 
ſo it is the firſt and ſimpleſt Idea we Kehlen. f 
have from Reflection, and is by ſome called 5 
Thinking in general. 'Tho? Thinking, in the Propriety of the 
Engliſh Tongue, ſignifies that Sort of Operation of the Mind 
about its Ideas, wherein the Mind is active; where it, with 
ſome Degree of voluntary Attention, conſiders any thing. For 
In bare, naked Perception, the Mind is, for the moſt part, only 
paſſive; and what it perceives, it cannot avoid perceiving. 

9. 2. What Perception is, every one will . 
better by rellecting on what he does himſel 
when he for nears, feels, Fc. or thinks, than br png 
by any Diſcourſe of mine. Whoever reflects on te Impreſſion. 

what paſſes in his own Mind, cannot mils it; 

and if he does not refleQt, all the Words i in the World cannot 
make him have any Notion of it. 

F. 3. This is certain, that whatever Alterations are made 
in the Body, if they reach not the Mind; whatever Impreſ- 
ſions are made on the outward Parts, if they are not taken no- 
tice of within, there is no Perception, Fire may burn our Bo- 
dies with no other Effect than it does a Billet, unleſs the Mo- 
tion be continued to the Brain, and there the Senſe of Heat or 
Idea of Pain be produced in the Mind, wherein conſiſts actual 
Perception. 
FS. 4. How often may a Man obſerve in himſelf, that whilſt 
his Mind is intently employed in the Contemplation of ſome 
Objects, and curioully ſurveying ſome Ideas that are there, ks 

takes 


Perception is 
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takes no notice of Impreſſions of ſounding Bodies made upon 


the Organ of Hearing, with the ſame Alteration that uſes to be 
for the producing the Idea of Sound? A ſufficient Impulſe tnere 
may be on the Organ, - but it not reaching the Obſervation of 


the Mind, there follows no Perception; and tho' the Motion 


that uſes to produce the Idea of Sound be made in the Ear, yet 


no Sound is heard. Want of Senſation, in this Caſe, is not thro? 


any Defect in the Organ, or that the Man's Ears are leſs affected 
than at other times when he does hear; but that which uſes to 
produce the Idea, tho? conveyed in by the uſual Organ, not be- 


ing taken notice of in the Underſtanding, and ſo imprinting no 
Idea on the Mind, there follows no Senſation. So that where- 


ever there is Senſe or Perception, there ſome Idea is actually pro- 


duced, and preſent in the Underſtanding. 


| Children, the 8. 5. Therefore I doubt not but Children, by 


they ave the Exerciſe of their Senſes about Objects that 


Ideas in the affect them in the Womb, receive ſome few Ideas 
Womb, bade before they are born, as the unavoidable Effects 
none Innate. either of the Bodies that environ them, or elſe of 


thoſe Wants or Diſeaſes they ſuffer ; amongſt 


which (if one may conjecture concerning Things not very ca- 


pably of Examination) I think the Ideas of Hunger and Warmth 


are two; which probably are ſome of the firſt that Children 
have, and which they ſcarce ever part with again. 5 


$. 6. But tho? it be reaſonable to imagine, that Children re- 


ceive ſome Ideas before they come into the World, yet theſe 
ſimple Ideas are far from thoſe Innate Principles which ſome 


contend for, and we above have rejected. Theſe here men- 
tioned being the Effects of Senſation, are only from ſome Af- 
fections of the Body which happen to them there, and ſo de- 
pend on ſomething exterior to the Mind, no otherwiſe differing 
in their Manner of Production from other Ideas derived from 


Senſe, but only in the Precedency of Time; whereas thoſe 


innate Principles are ſuppoſed to be quite of another Nature, 
not coming into the Mind by any accidental Alterations in, or 
Operations on the Body; but, as it were, original Characters 


_ impreſſed upon it in the very firſt Moment of its Being and 
__ Conſtitution. | | 


Which Ideas F. 7. As there are ſome Ideas which we may 


| firſt, is not reaſonably ſuppoſe may be introduced into the 


Minds of Children in the Womb, ſubſervient 
to the Neceſſities of their Life and Being there; 
ſo aſter they are born thoſe Ideas are the earlieſt imprinted, 
which happen to be the ſenſible Qualities which firſt occur to them; 

NE, amongſt 


evident. 
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amongſt which, Light is not the leaſt conſiderable, nor of the 
weakeſt Efficacy. And how covetous the Mind is to be fur- 
niſhed with all ſuch Ideas as have no Pain accompanying them, 
may be a little gueſſed by what is obſervable in Children new 
born, who always turn their Eyes to that Part from whence the 
Light comes, lay them how you pleaſe. But the Ideas that are 
moſt familiar at firſt being various, according to the divers Cir- 
cumſtances of Children's firſt Entertainment in the World, the 
Order wherein the ſeveral Ideas come at firſt into the Mind, is 


very various and uncertain alſo; neither is it much material to 


know it. TL | 
$. 8, We are farther to conſider concerning 


Perception, that the Ideas we receive by Senſation bn * 


are often in grown People altered by the Fudgment anpel by the 
without our taking notice of it. When we ſet I ee 


| Judgment. 
before our Eyes a round Globe, of any uniform 


Colour, v. g. Gold, Alabaſter, or Jet, it is certain that the Idea 
thereby imprinted in our Mind is of a flat Circle, variouſly 


ſhadowed, with ſeveral Degrees of Light and Brightneſs coming 
to our Eyes. But we having by Uſe been accuſtomed to per- 
ceive what kind of Appearance convex Bodies are wont to make 


in us, what Alterations are made in the Reflections of Light 
by the Difference of the ſenſible Figures of Bodies; the Judg- 


ment preſently, by an habitual Cuſtom, alters the Appearances 


into their Cauſes; ſo that from that which truly is Variety of 
Shadow or Colour, collecting the Figure, it makes it paſs for 
a Mark of Figure, and frames to itſelf the Perception of a con- 
vex Figure, and an uniform Colour: when the Idea we receive 


from thence is only a Plane variouſly coloured; as is evident in 


Painting. To which Purpoſe I ſhall here inſert a Problem of 


that very ingenious and ſtudious Promoter of real Knowledge, 


the learned and worthy Mr. Molineux, which he was pleaſed to 
ſend me in a Letter ſome Months ſince; and it is this; Sup- 
poſe a Man born blind, and now adult, and taught by his Touch 
to diſtinguiſh between a Cube and a Sphere of the ſame Metal, and 


nuigbly of the fame Bigneſs, ſo as to tell, when he felt one and other, 


which is the Cube, which the Sphere. Suppoſe then the Cube and 
Sphere placed on a Table, and the blind Man to be made to ſee : 
Quære, Whether by bis Sight, before he touched them, he could 
now diſtinguiſh and tell which is the Globe, which the Cube? To 


' which the acute and judicious Propoſer anſwers, Not. For tho? 


be bas obtained the Experience of how a Globe, how a Cube affectt 
bis Touch; yet be has not yet attained the Experience, that what 
affecls his Touch ſo or ſo, muſt affect his Sight ſo or ſo; or that a 


protuberant 


! 
[ 
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* protuberant Angle i in the Cube, that preſſed his Hand quell; ſhall 


appear to hir Eye as tt does in the Cube. I agree with this think- 


ing Gentleman, whom I am proud to call my Friend, in his 
Anſwer to this his Problem; and am of Opinion, that the 
blind Man, at firſt Sight, would not be able with Certainty to 
ſay which was the Globe, which the Cube, whilſt he only 
ſaw them; though he could unerringly name them by his 
Touch, and certainly diſtinguiſh them by the Difference of 
their Fi igures felt. This I have ſet down, and leave with my 
Reader, as an Occaſion for him to conſider how much he may 


be beholden to Experience, Improvement, and acquired No- 
tions, where he thinks he has not the leaſt Uſe of, or Help 


from them; and the rather, becauſe this obſerving Gentleman 


farther adds, that baving, upon the Occaſian of my Book, propoſed 


bis to divers very ingenious Men, be bardly ever met with one, that 
at firſt gave the Anſwer to it, which be thinks run, till by bearing 


bis Reaſon they were convinced.” 


. 9. But this not, I think, uſual in any of our Ideas, but 
thoſe received by Sight; becauſe Sight, the moſt comprehenſive 
of all our Senſes, conveying to our Minds the Ideas of Light 
and Colours, which are peculiar only to that Senſe; and alſo 
the far different Idea? of Space, Figure, and Motion, the ſeve- 
- ral Varieties whereof change the Appearances of its proper Ob- 
ject, viz. Light and Colours; we bring ourſelves by Uſe to 


judge of the one by the other. This in many Caſes, by a ſettled 
Habit, in Things whereof we have frequent Experience, is per- 
formed ſo conſtatly, and ſo quick, that we take that for the 
Perception ſo our Senſation, which is an Idea formed by our 
Judgment; ſo that one viz. that of Senſation, ſerves only to 


excite the other, and is ſcarce taken notice of itſelf; as a Man 
who reads or hears with Attention and Underſtanding, takes 


little notice of the Characters or SOURCE, but of the Ideas that 
are excited in him by them. 


8. 10. Nor necd we wonder that this is done wit ſo little 


Notice, if we conſider how very quick the Afions of the Mind 
are perfomed: For, as itſelf is thought to take up no Space, to 
have no Extenſion; fo its Actions ſeem to require no Time, 

but many of them ſeem to be crowded into an Inſtant, I ſpeak 


this in compariſon tothe Actions of the Body. Any one may 


eaſily obſerve this in his own Thoughts who will take the pains 


to reflect on them. How, as it were in an Inſtant, do our Minds 
with one Glance ſee all the Parts of a Demonſtration, which 


may very well be called a long one, if we conſider the Time it 
will: require to put it into Words, and Step by „ it ano- 
f ter? 
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ther? Secondly, We ſhall not be ſo much furpriſed that this is 
done in us with ſo little Notice, if we conſider how the Facility 
which we get of doing Things by a Cuſtom of doing, makes 
them often paſs in us without our Notice. Habits, eſpecially 
ſuch as are begun very early, come at laſt to produce Afions in 


us, 'which often eſcape our Obſervation. How frequently do we in 


a Day cover our Eyes with our Eye-lids, without percciving that 


we are at all in the Dark? Men that by Cuſtom have got the 


Uſe of a By-word, do almoſt in every Sentence pronounce 


Sounds, which, tho? taken notice of by others, they themſelves 
neither hear nor obferve; and therefore it is not ſo ſtrange that 


our Mind ſhould often change the Idea of its Senſation into 
that of its Judgment, and make one ſerve only to excite the 
other, without our taking notice of it. | 
F. 11. This Faculty of Perception ſeems to me 


— 


Perception 


to be that, which puts the Diſlindion between the puis the Diſe- 
animal Kingdom and the inferior Parts of Nature. rence between 
For however Vepetables have, many of them, Animals and 
ſome Degrees of Motion, and upon the different Inferior Be- 
Application of other Bodies to them, do very m. 


briſkly alter their Figure and Motion, and fo have obtained the 
Name of ſenſitive Plants, from a Motion which has ſome Re- 


ſemblance to that, which in Animals follows upon Senſation ; 


yet, I ſuppoſe, it is all bare Mechaniſm, and, no otherwiſe pro- 


_ duced, than the turning of a wild Oat-beard by the Inſinuation 
of the Particles of Moiſture, or the ſhortening of a Rope by the 
Affuſion of Water; all which is done without any Senſation in 


the Subje&, or the having or receiving any dens.” 
S. 12. Perception, I believe, is in ſome Degree in all Sorts of 


Animals; tho? in ſome, poſſibly, the Avenues provided by Nature 


for the Reception of Senſations, are ſo few, and the Perception 


they are received with ſo obſcure and dull, that it comes ex- 


tremely ſhort of the Quickneſs and Variety of Senſations which 
is in other Animals; but yet it is ſufficient for, and wiſely ad- 


apted to, the State and Condition of that Sort of Animals who 


are thus made; ſo that the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of the Maker 


plainly appears in all the Parts of this ſtupendoys Fabrick, and 
all the ſeveral Degrees and Ranks of Creatures in it. 


F. 13. We may, I think, from the Make of an Oyſfer or 
Cockle, reaſonably conclude, that it has not fo many, nor ſo 
quick Senſes as a Man, or ſeveral other Animals; nor, if it had 

would it, in that State and Incapacity of transferring itſelf from 


one Place to another, be bettered by them. What good would 
Sight and Hearing do to a Creature that cannot move itſelf to 
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or from the Objects, wherein at a diſtance it perceives Good or 
Evil? And would not Quickneſs of Senſation be an Inconve- 


nience to an Animal, that muſt lie ſtill where Chance has once 


placed it, and there receive the Afflux of colder or warmer, 


clean or foul Water, as it happens to come to it? 


F. 14. But yet I cannot but think there is ſome ſmall dull 


4 * 


Perception, whereby they are diſtinguiſhed from perfect Inſen- 


ſibility; and that this may be ſo, we have plain Inſtances even 
in Mankind itſelf. Take one in whom decrepid old Age has 
blotted out the Memory of his paſt Knowledge, and clearly 


wiped out the Ideas his Mind was formerly ſtored with, and 
has, by deſtroying his Sight, Hearing, and Smell quite, and 


his Taſte to a great Degree, ſtopt up almoſt all the Paſſages for 


new. ones to enter ; or if there be ſome of the Inlets yet half 
open, the Impreſſions made are ſcarce perceived, or not at all 


' retained; how far ſuch an one (notwithſtanding all that is 
| boaſted of Innate Principles) is in his Knowledge and intel- 


le&ual Faculties about the Condition of Cockle or an Oyſter, 


leave to be conſidered. And if a Man had paſſed ſixty Years | 


in ſuch a State, as it is poſſible he might, as well as three 


Days, I wonder what Difference there would have been in any 


intellectual Perfections between him and the loweſt Degree of 
Animals. : 1 ES. 


the Inlet of Materials of it; the fewer Senſes any Man, as 


Knowledge. well as any other Creature, hath ; and the fewer 
** ____ and duller the Impreſſions are that are made by 


them; and the duller the Faculties are that are employed 


about them, the more remote are they from that Know- 


ledge which is to be found in ſome Men. But this being in 
great Variety of Degrees (as may be perceived amongſt Men) 


_ cannot certainly be diſcovered in the ſeveral Species of Ani- 


mals, much leſs in their particular Individuals. It ſuffices me 


only to have remarked here, that Perception is the firſt Opera- 


tion of all our intellectual Faculties, and the Inlet of all Know- 


ledge into our Minds. And I am apt too to imagine, that it is 
Perception in the loweſt Degree of it, which puts the Boun- 


daries between Animals and the inferior Ranks of Creatures. 
But this I mention only as my Conjecture by the bye, it being 


indifferent to the Matter in hand which Way the Learned ſhall 
determine of it. | „ Ns 
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g. 15. Perception then being the firfl Step and 
Perception, Degree towards Knowledge, and the Inlet of all the 
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F. "7 next Faculty of the Mind, Contempla- 


whereby it makes a farther Progreſs % 
towards Knowledge, is that which 


I call Retention, or the keeping of thoſe ſimple Ideas, which 


from Senſation or Reflection it hath received. This is done 
two Ways. Firſt, by keeping the Idea which is brought into 


it, for ſome Time actually in View, which is called Contem- 


plation. | 


$. 2. The other Way of Retention, is the 


| g : Tos : Memory. 
Power to revive again in our Minds thoſe Ideas, © 7 


which after imprinting have diſappeared, or have been as it 


were laid aſide out of Sight; and thus we do when we conceive 


Heat or Light, Yellow or Sweet, the Object being removed. 
This is Memory, which is as it were the Store-houſe of our Ideas: 
For the narrow Mind of Man not being capable of having 
many Ideas under View and Conſideration at once, it was ne- 

ceſſary to have a Repoſitory, to lay up thoſe Ideas, which at 


another Time it might have Uſe of. But our Ideas being no- 


thing but actual Perceptions in the Mind, which ceaſe to be 


any thing when there is no Perception of them, this /aying up 
of our Ideas in the Repoſitory of the Memory, ſignifies no 


more but this, that the Mind has a Power, in many Caſes, to 
revive Perceptions which it has once had, with this additional 


Perception annexed to them, that it has had them before; and 
in this Senſe it is that our Ideas are ſaid to be in our Memories, 


when indeed they are actually no-where; but only there is an 


Ability in the Mind, when it will, to revive them again, and 
as it were paint them anew on itſelf, tho' ſome with more, 
ſome with leſs Difficulty ; ſome more lively, and others more 
obſcurely. And thus it is, by the Aſſiſtance of this Faculty, 


that we are ſaid to have all thoſe Ideas in our Underſtandings, 
which tho? we do not actually contemplate, yet we can bring 


in Sight, and make appear again, and be the ObjeQts of our 
Thoughts, without the Help ot thoſe ſenſible Qualities which 
firſt imprinted them there, e 


§. 3. 
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F. 3. Attention and Repetition help much to the 


Attention, Re- fixing any Ideas in the Memory; but thoſe which 


petition, Plea- 
ſure and Pain, 


"fix Ideas. ing Impreſſion, are thoſe which are accompa- 


nied with Pleaſure or Pain. The great Buſi- 
neſs of the Senſes being to make us take notice of what hurts or 
advantages the Body, it is wiſely ordered by Nature (as has 
been ſhewn) that Pain ſhould accompany the Reception of 
ſeveral Ideas; which ſupplying the Place of Conſideration and 
Reaſoning in | Children, and acting quicker than Conſideration 
in grown Men, makes both the Old and Young avoid painful 
Objeas, with that Haſte which 1s neceſſary for their Pre- 


ſervation, and in both ſettles in the Memory a Caution for 


the future. 
. . Cdnierning the ſeveral Degrees of laſt 
ing, wherewith Ideas are imprinted on the Me- 
mory, we may obſerve that ſome of them have 
been produced in the Underſtanding, by an Ob- 
je& affecting the Senſes once only, and no more than once; 
others, that have more than once offered themſelves to the 
Senſes, have yet been little taken notice of; the Mind, either 


dens fade in 
ihe Memory. 


heedleſs, as in Children, or otherwiſe employed, as in Men, 


intent only on one 'Thing, not ſetting the Stamp deep into itſelf. 


And in ſome, where they are ſet on with Care and repeated 


Impreſſions, either through the Temper of the Body, or ſome 
other Default, the Memory 1s very weak: In all theſe Caſes 


Ideas in the Mind quickly fade, and often vaniſh quite out of 


the Underſtanding, leaving no more Footſteps, or remaining 
Characters of themſelves, than Shadows do flying over Fields 


of Corn; and the Mind, is as void of them as W they never had 


been tere. 


5. Thus many of thoſe Ideas which were ocoduced 5 in the 


Minds of Children in the Beginning of their Senſation (ſome 
of which, perhaps, as of ſome Pleaſures and Pains, were before 


they were born, and others in their Infancy) if in the future 


| Courſe of their Lives they are not repeated again, are quite loſt, 
without the leaſt Glimpſe remaining of them; this may be ob- 
ſerved in thoſe, who i 

| when they were very young, in whom the Ideas of Colours 
having been but ſlightly taken notice of, and ceaſing to be re- 
peated, do quite wear out; ſo that ſome Years after there is no 

more Notion or Memory 
in thoſe of People born blind. The Memory in ſome Men, 


it i true, is very tenacious, even to a Miracle; but yet there 


ſeems 


naturally at firft make the deepeſt and moſt laſt- 


y ſome Miſchance have loſt their Sight 


of Colours left in their Minds, than 
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ſeems to be a conſtant Decay of all our Ideas, even of thoſe 
which are ſtruck deepeſt, and in Minds the moſt retentive ; ſo 
that if they be not ſometimes renewed by repeated Exerciſe of 
the Senſes, or Reflection on thoſe kind of Objects, which at firſt 
occaſioned them, the Print wears out, and at laſt there remains 
nothing to be ſeen. Thus the Ideas, as well as Children of our 
Youth, often die before us: And our Minds repreſent to us thoſe 
Tombs, to which we are approaching; where, though the 
Braſs and Marble remain, yet the Inſcriptions are effaced by 


Time, and the Imagery moulders away. The Pictures drawn in 


our Minds, are laid in fading Colours, and if not ſometimes re- 
freſhed, vaniſh and diſappear. How much the Conſtitution of 
our Bodies, and the Make of our Animal Spirits are concerned 
in this, and whether the Temper of the Brain makes this Dif- 
ference, that in ſome it retains the Characters drawn on it like 
Marble, in others like Free-Stone, and in others little better 


than Sand, I ſhall not here enquire; though it may ſeem pro- 
bable, that the Conſtitution of the Body does ſometimes influ- 


ence the Memory; ſince we oftentimes find a Diſeaſe quite 


ſtrip the Mind of all its Ideas, and the Flames of a Fever in a 


few Days calcine all thoſe Images to Duſt and Confuſion, 
which ſeemed to be as laſting, as if graved in Marble. 
F. 6. But concerning the Ideas themſelves it 

is eaſy to remark, that thoſe that are ofteneſt re- Conſtantiy re- 


freſbed (amongſt which are thoſe that are con- peated Ideas 


veyed into the Mind by more Ways than one) can ſcarce be 
by a frequent Return of the Objects or Actions oft. 

that produced them, fix themſelves beſt in the 
Memory, and remain cleareſt and longeſt there : And therefore 


thoſe which are of the original Qualities of Bodies, viz. Solid;- 


ty, Extenſion, Figure, Motion, and Reſt; and thoſe that almoſt 
conſtantly affect our Bodies, as Heat and Cold; and thoſe 


which are the AﬀeCtions of all Kinds of Beings, as Ex iſtence, 


Duration, and Number, which almoſt every Object that affe cs 
our Senſes, every 'Thought which employs our Minds, bring 


along with them: Theſe, I ſay, and the like Ideas, are ſeldom | 


quite loſt, whilſt the Mind retains any Ideas at all. 


S. 7. In this ſecondary Perception, as I may ſo _ 5 
call it, or viewing again the Ideas that are lodged In remembering 


in the Memory, the Mind is oftentimes mare than the Mind is be: 
barely paſſive ; the Appearances of thoſe dormant often active. 
Pictures, depending ſometimes on the Will. The 


Mind very often ſets itſelf on work in ſearch of ſome hidden 


VoI. I. _ 5 H | Idea, 
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Idea, and turns, as it were, the Eye of the Soul upon it; though 
ſometimes too they ſtart up in our Minds of their own accord, 
and offer themſelves to the Underſtanding; and very often are 
rouzed and tumbled out of their dark Cells, into open Day- 
light, by ſome turbulent and tempeſtuous Paſſions; our Affections 
bringing Ideas to our Memory, which had otherwiſe lain quiet 
and unregarded. This farther is to be obſerved, concerning 
Ideas lodged in the Memory, and upon Occaſion revived by 
the Mind, that they are not only (as the Word revive imports) 
none of them new ones; but alſo that the Mind takes Notice 


of them, as of a former Impreſſion, and renews its Acquaintance 


with them as with Ideas it had known before. So that though 
Ideas formerly imprinted, are not all conſtantly in View, yet, 
in Remembrance, they are conſtantly known to be ſuch as have 
been formerly imprinted, 7. e. in View, and taken Notice of 
before by the Underſtanding... oo oo nn 

Taxes b $. 8. Memory, in an intellectual Creature, is 


the Memory, 


Slowneſs. the reſt of our Faculties are in a great Meaſure 
and Knowledge, could not proceed beyond preſent Objects, were 
it not for the Aſſiſtance of our Memories, wherein there may 
be Two Defefts. 5 „ Wo „ 
Firſt, That it loſes the Idea quite, and fo far it produces per- 


fe& Ignorance. For ſince we can know nothing farther than 


we have the Idea of it, when that is gone, we are in perfect 7g- 
Noyrance. | | | | | 


| Secondly, That it moves ſlowly, and retrieves not the Ideas 


that it has, and are laid up in ſtore, quick enough to ſerve the 
Mind upon Occaſion. This, if it be to a great Degree, is 
Stupidity; and he, who, through this Default in his Memory, 


has not the Ideas that are really preſerved there ready at hand 


when Need and Occaſion calls for them, were almoſt-as good 
be without them quite, ſince they ſerve him to little Purpoſe. 
The dull Man, who loſes the Opportunity, whilit he is ſeek- 
ing in his Mind for thoſe Ideas that ſhould ſerve his Turn, is 
not much more happy in his Knowledge, than one that is per- 


fectly ignorant. Tis the Buſineſs therefore of the Memory to 
furniſh to the Mind thoſe dormant Ideas, which it has preſent 


Occaſion for; in the having them ready at hand on all Occa- 
ſions, conſiſts that which we call Invention, Fancy, and Quick- 
neſs of Parts. 1 

$. 9. Theſe 


neceſſary in the next Degree to Perception. It is 
Obliwim ind Of ſo great moment, that where it is wanting, all 


uſeleſs: And we in our Thoughts, Reaſonings, 


*» 
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$. 9. Theſe are Defects we may obſerve in the Memory of 
one Man, compared with another. There is another Defect 
which we may conceive to be in the Memory of Man in ge- 
neral, compared with ſome ſuperior created intellectual Be- 
ings, which in this Faculty may ſo far excel Man, that they 
may have conſtantly in View the whole Scene of all their for- 
mer Actions, wherein no one of the Thoughts they have ever 
had, may flip out of their Sight. The Omniſcience of God, 
who knows all Things, paſt, preſent, and to come, and to 
whom the Thoughts of Men's Hearts always lie open, may 
ſatisfy us of the Poſſibility of this. For who can doubt, but 
God may communicate to thoſe glorious Spirits, his imme- 
diate Attendants, any of his Perfections, in what Proportion 
he pleaſes, as far as created finite Beings can be capable? Tis 
reported of that Prodigy of Parts, Monſieur Paſcal, that till 
the Decay of his Health had impaired his Memory, he forgot 
nothing of what he had done, read, or thought, in any Part of 
his rational Age. This is a Privilege fo little known to moſt 
Men, that it ſeems almoſt incredible to thoſe, who, after the 
ordinary way, meaſure all others by themſelves: But yet, 


„when conſidered, may help us to enlarge our Thoughts to- 
1 wards greater Perfections of it in ſuperior Ranks of Spirits. 
Eg For this of Mr. Paſcal was {till with the Narrowneſs that human 


Minds are confined to here, of having great Variety of Ideas 


: only by Succeſſion, not all at once: Whereas the ſeveral 
Degrees of Angels may probably have larger Views, and ſome 
5 of them be endowed with Capacities able to retain together, 
and conſtantly ſet before them, as in one Picture, all their paſt 
s | Knowledge at once. This, we may conceive, would be no 
2 ſmall Advantage to the Knowledge of a thinking Man, if all 
© his paſt Thoughts and Reaſonings could be always preſent to 
7 him. And therefore we may ſuppoſe it one of thoſe Ways, 
d wherein the Knowledge of ſeparate Spirits may exceedingly 
d | ſurpaſs ours. = IND = 
A FS. 10. This Faculty of laying up and retain- = 
— ing the Ideas that are bei into the Mind, ſe- 8 N 0 
18 | veral other Animals ſeem to have, to a great De- ” = 
r- gree, as well as Man. For to paſs by other Inſtances, Birds learn- . 
to. ing of Tunes, and the Endeavours one may obſerve in them to | 
nt | hit the Notes right, put it paſt Doubt with me, that they have 
a- Perception, and retain Ideas in their Memories, and uſe them 
& Þ for Patterns. For it ſeems to me impoſſible, that they ſhould 
; > endeayour to conform their Voices to Notes (as 'tis plain they 
X | 


do) of which they had no Ideas. For though I ſhould grant 
; H 2 | Sound 
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Sound may mechanically cauſe a certain Motion of the animal 
Spirits in the Brains of thoſe Birds, whilſt the Tune is actually 
playing; and that Motion may be continued on to the Muſcles 
of the Wings, and ſo the Bird mechanically be driven away 
by certain Noiſes, becauſe this may tend to the Bird's Preſer- 
vation: Yet that can never be ſuppoſed a Reaſon, why it 
| ſhould cauſe mechanically, either whilſt the Tune was play- 
ing, much leſs after it has ceaſed, ſuch a Motion in the Or- 
gans of the Bird's Voice, as ſhould conform it to the Notes of 
a foreign Sound, which Imitation can be of no Uſe to the Bird's 
Preſervation. But which is more, it cannot, with any Appear- 
_ ance of Reaſon, be ſuppoſed (much leſs proved) that Birds, 
without Senſe and Memory, can approach their Notes nearer 
and nearer by Degrees to a Tune played Yeſterday, which if 
they have no Idea of in their Memory, is now no where, nor 
can be a Pattern for them to imitate, or which any repeated 
Eſſays can bring them nearer to: Since there is no Reaſon why 
the Sound of a Pipe ſhould leave Traces in their Brains, which 
not at firſt, but by their after-endeavours, ſhould produce the 
like Sounds; and why the Sounds they make themſelves, ſhould 
not make Traces which they ſhould follow, as well as thoſe of 
the Pipe, 1s impoſlible to conceive. „„ 5 
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: Of Dis cERNING, and other Operations of the 
855 3 Mind. „„ 


V. . , F. I. X Nother Faculty we may take no- 
8 A tice of in our Minds, "Iv chat of 
ins, - Þ» Diſcerning and diſtinguiſhing be- 
tween the ſeveral Ideas it has. It is not enough to have a con- 
| fuſed Perception of ſomething in general: Unleſs the Mind had 
a diſtin Perception of different Objects, and their Qualities, it 
would be capable of very little Knowledge; tho? the Bodies, 
that affect us, were as buſy about us, as they are now, and the 
Mind were continually employed in Thinking. On this Fa- 
culty of diſtinguiſhing one Thing from another, depends the 
Evidence and Certainty of ſeveral, even very general Propoſi- 
tions, which have paſſed for Innate Truths ; becauſe Men over- 
looking the true Cauſe, why thoſe Propofitions find _—_ 
CO e Allent. 
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Aſſent, impute it wholly to native uniform Impreſſions ; where- 
as it in Truth depends upon this clear diſcerning Faculty of the 
Mind, whereby it perceives two Ideas to be the ſame, or differ- 


ent. But of this more hereafter. 


$. 2. How much the Imperfection of accurately The Differ - 


diſcriminating Ideas one from another lies, either ence of Wit 


in the Dulneſs, or Faults of the Organs of Senſe ; and Fudg- 
or want of Acuteneſs, Exerciſe, or Attention in 799% 


the Underſtanding; or Haſtineſs and Precipitancy, natural to 
ſome Tempers, I will not here examine: It ſuffices to take 


notice, that this is one of the Operations that the Mind may 


reflect on, and obſerve in itſelf, It is of that Conſequence to 
its other Knowledge, that ſo far as this Faculty is in itſelf dull, 
or not rightly made uſe of, for the diſtinguiſhing one Thing 
from another; ſo far our Notions are confuſed, and our Rea- 


ſon and Judgment diſturbed or miſled. If, in having our Ideas 


in the Memory ready at hand, conſiſts Quickneſs of Parts; in 
this of having them unconfuſed, and being able nicely to diſtin- 
guiſh one Thing from another, where there is but the leaſt Dif- 
ference, conſiſts, in a great meaſure, the Exactneſs of Judg- 
ment, and Clearneſs of Reaſon, which is to be obſerved in one 
Man above another. And hence, perhaps, may be given ſome 
| Reaſon of that common Obſervation, that Men who have a 
great deal of Wit, and prompt Memories, have not always 
the cleareſt Judgment, or deepeſt Reaſon. For Wit lying moſt 
in the Aſſemblage of Ideas, and putting thoſe together with 
Quickneſs and Variety, wherein can be found any Reſemblance 
or Congruity, thereby to make up pleaſant Pictures, and a- 
greeable Viſions in the Fancy; Judgment, on the contrary, lies 
quite on the other Side, in ſeparating carefully, one from ano- 
ther, Ideas wherein can be found the leaſt Difference, thereby 


to avoid being miſled by Similitude, and by Affinity to take 
one Thing for another. This is a Way of proceeding quite 


| contrary to Metaphor and Alluſion, wherein, for the moſt part, 
lies that Entertainment and Pleaſantry of Wit, which ſtrikes ſo 
lively on the Fancy, and therefore is ſo acceptable to all People; 
becauſe its Beauty appears at firſt Sight, and there is required 
no Labour of Thought, to examine what Truth or Reaſon 


there is in it. 'The Mind, without looking any farther, reſts 
ſatisfied with the Agreeableneſs of the PiQture, and the Gaiety 


of the Fancy; and it is a Kind of an Affront to go about to ex- 


amine it by the ſevere Rules of Truth and good Reaſon; 


whereby it appears, that it conſiſts in ſomething that is not 


perfectly conformable to them. 
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| F. 3. To the well diſtinguiſhing our Ideas, it 


Clearneſs alone chiefly contributes, that they be clear and deter- 
binders Confu- minate: And when they are ſo, it will not breed 
fon. any Confuſion or Miſtake about them, though 


wy the Senſes ſhould (as ſometimes they do) con- 
vey them from the ſame Object differently, on different Oc- 
caſions, and ſo ſeem to err. For though a Man in a Fever 
ſhould from Sugar have a bitter Taſte, which at another Time 
would produce a ſweet one; yet the Idea of Bitter in that 
Man's Mind would be as clear and diſtin& from the Idea of 
Sweet, as if he had taſted only Gall. Nor does it make any 


more Confuſion between the two Ideastof Sweet and Bitter, 


that the ſame Sort of Body produces at one time one, and at 


another time another Idea, by the Taſte, than it makes a 
Confuſion in two Ideas of White and Sweet, or White and 
Round, that the ſame Piece of Sugar produces them both in 


the Mind at the ſame time. And the Ideas of Orange-colour 


and Azure, that are produced in the Mind by the ſame Par- 


cel of the Infuſion of Lignum Nephriticum, are no leſs diſtin& 
Ideas, than thoſe of the ſame Colours, taken trom two very 
different Bodies, JJ „„ 
„„ $. 4. The COMPARING them one with 
Comparing. another, in reſpect of Extent, Degrees, Time, 


Place, or any other Circumſtances, is another 


Operation of the Mind about its Ideas, and is that upon which 


depends all that large Tribe of Ideas, comprehended under Re- 


lation; which of how vaſt an Extent it is, I ſhall have Occa- 
ſion to conſider hereafter. | 


§. 5. How far Brutes partake in this Faculty, 


Brutes com- is not eaſy to determine; I imagine they have 
pare but im- it not in any great Degree: For tho? they pro- 
 perfedlly. bably have ſeveral Ideas diſtinct enough, yet it 


ſeems to me to be the Prerogative of Human 
Underſtanding, when it has ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed any Ideas 


ſo as to perceive them to be perfectly different, and ſo conſe- 


quently two, to caſt about and conſider in what Circumſtances 
they are capable to be compared. And therefore, I think, 


Beaſis compare not their Ideas, farther than ſome ſenſible Cir- 
cumſtances annexed to the Objects themſelves. The other 


Power of Comparing, which may be obſerved in Men, belong- 
ing to general Ideas, and uſeful only to abſtract Reaſonings, 

we may probably conjecture Beaſts have not. 
F. 6. The next Operation we may obſerve in 
the Mind about its Ideas, is COMP OSI. 
| EO; 
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tions, got Ideas fixed in their Memories, they be- 
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TION; whereby it puts together ſeveral of thoſe ſimple ones 
it has received from Senſation and RefleCtion, and combines 
them into complex ones. Under this of Compoſition may 


be reckoned allo that of ENLARGING; wherein, thongh 


the Compoſition does not ſo much appear as in more complex 
ones, vet it is nevertheleſs a putting ſeveral Ideas together, 


though of the ſame Kind. Thus by adding ſeveral Units 
together, we make the Idea of a Dozen; and putting together 
the repeated Ideas of ſeveral Perches, we frame that of a Fur- 


oe, . 1 . 
FS. 7. In this, alſo, I ſuppoſe, Brutes come far 


ſhort of Men. For though they take in, and re- Brutes 1 
tain together ſeveral Combinations of ſimple pound but 
1deas; as poſſibly, the Shape, Smell, and Voice Lille. 


of his Maſter, make up the complex Idea a Dog 


has of him, or rather are ſo many diſtin Marks whereby he 
knows him; yet I do not ihink they do of themſelves ever com- 
pound them, and make complex Ideas. And perhaps even where 


we think they have complex Ideas, *tis only one ſimple one 
that directs them in the Knowledge of ſeveral Things, which 
poſſibly they diſtinguiſh leſs by their Sight than we imagine. 


For I have been credibly informed, that a Bitch will nurſe, 
play with, and be fond of young Foxes, as much as, and in 
place of her Puppies, if you can but get them once to ſuck her 
ſo long, that her Milk may go through them. And thoſe Ani- 


mals which have a numerous Brood of young ones at once, ap- 


pear not to have any Knowledge of their Number; for though 
they are mightily concerned for any of their young, that are 
taken from them whilſt they are in Sight or Hearing, yet if one 

or two of them be ſtolen from them in their Abſence, or with- ' 

out Noiſe, they appear not to miſs them, or to have any Senſe _ 
that their Number 1s leſſened. ET 


$. 8. When Children have, by repeated Senſa- Naming. 


gin, by degrees, to learn the Uſe of Signs. And when they have 


got the Skill to apply the Organs of Speech to the framing of 


articulate Sounds, they begin to make uſe of Words to ſignify 


their Ideas to others: Theſe verbal Signs they ſometimes bor- 


row from others, and ſometimes make themſelves, as one may 


obſerve among the new and unuſual Names Children often give 
to Things in their firſt Uſe of Language. EE 


$. 9. The Uſe of Words then being to Rand | 
as outward Marks of our internal /deas, 47d thoſe nf . 
Ideas being taken from particular 'T ings, if every Particular 
dea 
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Idea that we take in, ſhould have a diſtin Name, Names 
muſt be endleſs. 'To prevent this, the Mind makes the par- 
ticular Ideas, received from particular Objects, to become ge- 


neral; which is done by conſidering them as they are in the 


Mind ſuch Appearances, ſeparate from all other Exiſtences, 
and the Circumſtances of real Exiſtence, as Time, Place, or 
any other concomitant Ideas. This is called ABSTRACTION, 
whereby Ideas taken from particular Beings, become general 


Repreſentatives of all of the ſame Kind, and their Names ge- 


neral Names, applicable to whatever exiſts conformable to ſuch 


| abſtra& Ideas. Such preciſe, naked Appearances in the Mind, 
without conſidering how, whence, or with what others they 


came there, the Underſtanding lays up (with Names common- 
ly annexed to them) as the Standards to rank real Exiſtences 
into Sorts, as they agree with theſe Patterns, and to denominaie 
them accordingly. Thus the ſame Colour being obſerved to- 


day in Chalk or Snow, which the Mind yeſterday received 
from Milk, it confiders that Appearance alone, makes it a Re- 
preſentative of all of that Kind; and having given it the 
Name Whiteneſs, it by that Sound fignifies the ſame Quality, 


whereſoever to be imagined or met with; and thus Univerſals, 
whether Ideas or Terms, are made. 3 
5 . 10. If it may be doubted, whether Beaſl: 
Brutes abſtract compound and enlarge their Ideas that way, to 


at. any degree; this, I think, I may be peſitive in, 


| that the Power of : Abſtracting is not at all in 
them ; and that the having of general /deas, is that which puts 


a perfect Diſtinction betwixt Man and Brutes, and is an Ex- 
cellency which the Faculties of Brutes do by no means attain 


to. For it is evident, we obſerve no Footſteps in them, of 
making uſe of general Signs for univerſal Ideas; from which we 


have Reaſon to imagine, that they have not the Faculty of ab- 


e or making general Ideas, ſince they have no Uſe of 
Words, or any other general Signs. _ 1 


F. 11. Nor can it be imputed to their want of fit Organs to 


'frame articulate Sounds, that they have no Uſe or Knowledge 
of general Words; fince many of them, we find, can faſhion 


ſuch Sounds, and pronounce Words diſtinctly enough, but ne- 
ver with any ſuch Application. And on the other fide, Men, 
who through ſome Detect in the Organs want Words, yet fail 


not to expreſs their univerſal Idea, by Signs, which ſerve them 


inſtead of general Words ; a Faculty which we ſee Beaſts come 
ſhort in. Ard therefore, I think, we may ſuppoſe, that 'tis in 
this, that the Species of Brutes are diſcriminated from Man; 


and 
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and 'tis that proper Difference wherein they are wholly ſepa- 


rated, and which at laſt widens to ſo vaſt a Diſtance. For if 
they have any Ideas at all, and are not bare Machines (as ſome 


would have them) we cannot deny them to have ſome Reaſon. 


It ſeems as evident to me, that they do ſome of them in certain 
Inſtances reaſon, as that they have Senſe ; but it is only in par- 
ticular Ideas, juſt as they received them from their Senſes. They 


are, the beſt of them, tied up within thoſe narrow Bounds, 


and have not (as I think) the Faculty to enlarge them by any 
Kind of Abſtrafion. = e 


d. 12. How far Idiots are concerned in the ,,, , 


Want or Weakneſs of any, or all of the foregoing / en 
Faculties, an exact Obſervation of their ſeveral ew 


Ways of faltering would no doubt diſcover. For tnoſe who 
either perceive but dully, or retain the Ideas that come into 
their Minds but ill, who cannot readily excite or compound 
them, will have little Matter to think on. Thoſe who cannot 
diſtinguiſh, compare, and abſtract, would hardly be able to un- 


derſtand, and make uſe of Language, or judge, or reaſon, to 


any tolerable Degree; but only a little, and imperfectly, about 


Things preſent, and very familiar to their Senſes. And in- 


deed, any of the fore-mentioned Faculties, if wanting, or out 
of order, produce ſuitable Defects in Men's Underſtandings 
and Knowledge. ß!) 

§. 13. In fine, the Defect in Naturals ſeems to proceed from 


Want of Quickneſs, Activity, and Motion in the intellectual 


Faculties, whereby they are deprived of Reaſon: Whereas 


Madmen, on the other Side, ſeem to ſuffer by the other Ex- _ 
treme. For they do not appear to me to have loſt the Faculy 


of Reaſoning: but having joined together ſome Ideas very 
wrongly, they miſtake them for Truths; and they err as Men 

do that argue right from wrong Principles: For by the Vio- 
lence of their Imaginations, having taken their Fancies for 
Realities, they make right Deductions from them. Thus you 
ſhall find a diſtracted Man, fancying himſelf a King, with 
a right Inference require ſuitable Attendance, Reſpect, and 


Obedience: Others, who have thought themſelves made of 


Glaſs, have uſed the Caution neceſſary to preſerve ſuch brittle 


Bodies. Hence it comes to paſs, that a Man who is very 


ſober, and of a right Underſtanding in all other Things, may 
in one particular be as frantick as any in Bedlam; if either by 
any ſudden very ſtrong Impreſſion, or long fixing his Fancy 


upon one Sort of Thoughts, incoherent Ideas have been ce- 


mented together ſo powerfully, as to remain united. But 
there 
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there are Degrees of Madneſs, as of Folly; the diſorderly 
jumbling Ideas together, is in ſome more, and ſome leſs. + 
ſhort, herein ſeems to lie the Difference between Idiots and 
Madmen, that Madmen put wrong Ideas together, and ſo make 
wrong Propoſitions, but argue and reaſon right from them ; 
but Idiots make very few or no Propofitions, and reaſon ſcarce 


at all. 


| FS. 14. Theſe, I think, are the firſt Facilities 
Method. and Operations of the Mind which it makes 
uſe of in Underſtanding; and though they are 
exerciſed about all its Ideas in general, yet the Inſtances, 1 
have hitherto given, have been chiefly in ſimple Ideas; and I 
have ſubjoined the Explication of theſe Faculties of the Mind 
to that of ſimple Ideas, before I come to what I have to ſay con- 
cerning complex ones, for theſe following Reaſons. 


Firſt, Becauſe ſeveral of theſe Faculties being exerciſed at 
firſt principally about {imple Ideas, we might, by following ; 
Nature in its ordinary Method, trace and diſcover them | in their 
Riſe, Progreſs, and gradual Improvements. 
Secondly, Becauſe obſerving the Faculties of the Mind, how 
tbey operate about ſimple Ideas, which are uſually in moſt 
Men's Minds much more clear, preciſe, and diſtinct, than 
complex ones, we may the better examine and learn how the 
Mind abſtracts, denominates, compares, and exerciſes its other 
Operations, about thoſe which are complex, wherein we are 
much mere liable to miſtake. 

Thirdly, Becauſe theſe very Operations of the Mind . 
Ideas received from Senfation, are themſelves, when reflected 
on, another Set of Ideas, derived from that other Source of our 
Knowledge, which I call Refledion ;z and therefore fit to be con- 
ſidered in this Place, after the ſimple Ideas of Senſation. Of 
Compounding, Comparing, Abſtracting, Sc. TI have but juſt 
fpoken, having occaſion to treat of them more at large 1 in other | 
Places. 
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Is. And thus ! have TIO ſhort, and, I 

Thefe are the think, true Hiſtory of the firſt Beginnings of Hu- 
Beginnings of man Knowledge ; whence the Mn has its firſt 
Human Objects, and by what Steps it makes its 
Knowledge. Progreſs to the laying in, and 1 up thoſe 
Ideas, out of which is to be ſramed all the 
Knowledge it is capable of: wherein J muſt appeal to Expe- f 
rience and Obſervation, whether I am in the right: The beſt ; 
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Way to come to Truth, being to examine Things as really they 
are, and not to conclude they are, as we fancy of ourſelves, or 
have been taught by others to imagine. 
§. 16. To deal truly, this is the only Way, that „ „ „ 
] can diſcover, whereby the Ideas of Things are * 225 
brought into the Underſtanding. If other Men 
have either Innate Ideas, or infuſed Principles, they have Rea- 
ſon to enjoy them; and if they are ſure of it, it is impoſſible 
tor others to deny them the Privileges that they have above their 
| Neighbours, I can ſpeak but of what I find in myſelf, and is 
agreeable to thoſe Notions, which, if we will examine the 
whole Courle of Men in their ſeveral Ages, Countries, and 
Educations, ſeem to depend on thoſe Foundations which I have 
| laid, and to correſpond with this Method, in all the Parts and 
Degrees thereof. 
§. 17. I pretend not to teach, but to enquire z 8 
and therefore cannot but confeſs here again, Dark Room, 
That external and internal Senſation are the 


only Paſlages that I can find of Knowledge to the Under- 


ſtanding. Theſe alone, as far as I can diſcover, are the Win- 


dos by which Light is let into this Dark Rosm. For, me- 
thinks the Underſtanding is not much unlike a Cloſet, wholly 
thut from Light, with only ſome little Opening left, to let in 
external viſible Reſemblances, or Ideas of Things without: 
Would the Pictures coming into ſuch a dark Room but ſtay 
there, and lie ſo orderly as to be found upon Occaſion, it would 
very much reſemble the Underſtanding of a Man, in reference 
to all Objects of Sight, and the Ideas of them. 
| Theſe are my Gueſſes concerning the Means whereby the 
Underſtanding comes to have and retain ſimple Ideas, and the 
Modes of them, with ſome other Operations about them. I 


proceed now to examine ſome of theſe ſimple Ideas, and their 
Modes, a little more particularly, | 


- e eee 
C H A 55 
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. E have hitherto conſidered thoſe Made by ile 
W Ideas, in the Reception whereof Mind out of 
the Mind is only paſſive, which Simple ones, 

Are thoſe ſimple ones received from Senſation and Reflection before 


mentioned, 
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124 Complex IDEAS. 
mentioned, whereof the Mind cannot make one to itſelf, nor 
have any Idea which does not wholly conſiſt of them. But as 
the Mind is wholly paſſive in the Reception of all its ſimple 
Ideas, ſo it exerts ſeveral Ac&ts of its own, whereby out of its 
ſimple Ideas, as the Materials and Foundations of the reſt, the 
other are framed. The Ads of the Mind, wherein it exerts 
its Power over its ſimple Ideas, are chiefly theſe three; 1. Com- 
bining ſeveral ſimple Ideas into one compound one, and thus 
all complex Ideas are made. 2, The ſecond is bringing two 
Ideas, whether ſimple or complex, together; and ſetting 
them by one another, ſp as to take a View of them at once, 
without uniting them into one; by which Way it gets all 
its Ideas of Relations. 3. The third is ſeparating them from 
all other Ideas that accompany them in their real Exiſtence 
this is called Abſirafion: And thus all its general Ideas are 
made. This ſhews Man's Power, and its Way of Operation, 
to be much what the ſame in the Material and Intellectual 
World: For the Materials in both being ſuch as he has no 
Power over, either to make or deſtroy, all that Man can do, 
is either to unite them together, or to ſet them by one ano- 
ther, or wholly to ſeparate them. I ſhall here begin with the 
firſt of theſe, in the Conſideration of complex Ideas, and 
come to the other two in their due Places. As ſimple /deas 
are obſerved to exiſt in ſeveral Combinations united together; 
fo the Mind has a Power to conſider ſeveral of them united to- 
_ gether, as one Idea; and that not only as they are united in 
external Objects, but as itſelf has joined them. Ideas thus 
made up of ſeveral ſimple ones put together, I call Complex; 
ſuch as are Beauty, Gratitude, a Man, an Army, the Univerſe ; 
which, though complicated of various ſimple Ideas, or complex 
Ideas made up of fimple ones, yet are, when the Mind pleaſes, 
conſidered each by itſelf, as one entire Thing, and ſignified by 
one Name. ES | 2 
$. 2. In this Faculty of repeating and joining 
Made wolun- together its Ideas, the Mind has great Power 
tarily. in varying and multiplying the Objects of its 
=, Thoughts, infinitely beyond what Senſation or 
Keflection furniſhed it with: But all this ſtill confined to thoſe 
fimple Ideas, which it received from thoſe two Sources, and 
which are the ultimate Materials of all its Compoſitions. For 
ſimple Ideas are all from Things themſelves, and of theſe the 
Mind can have no more, nor other than what are ſuggeſted 
to it. It can have no other Ideas of ſenſible Qualities than 
what come from without by the Senſes, nor any Ideas of other 
Kind 
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Kind of Operations of a thinking Subſtance, than what it finds 
in itſelf: But when it has once got theſe ſimple Ideas, it is 
not confined barely to Obſervation, and what offers itſelf from 
without; it can, by its own Power, put together thoſe Ideas 
it has, and make new Complex ones, which it never received ſo 
united. 1 
F. 3. Complex Ideas, however compounded ang 
decompounded, though their Number be in- -_ either 
finite, and the Variety endleſs, wherewith they > Sub- 
fill and entertain the Thoughts of Men; yet, I 3 
think, they may be all reduced under theſe three e 
Heads. 5 
1. Modes, 
2. Subſtances. 
3. Relations. 


FS. 4. Firſt, Modes I call ſuch complex Ideas, 1 
which, however compounded, contain not in = 
them the Suppofition of ſubſiſting by themſelves, but are con- 
ſidered as Dependences on, or Affections of Subſtances; ſuch 
are the Ideas ſignified by the Words Triangle, Gratitude, Mur- 
ther, Cc. And if in this I uſe the Word Mode in ſomewhat a a 
different Senſe from its ordinary Signification, I beg Pardon; it 
being unavoidable in Diſcourſes differing from the ordinary re- 
ceived Notions, either to make new W ords, or to uſe old Words 
in ſomewhat a new Signification; the latter whereof, in o 
ſent Caſe, is perhaps the more tolerable of the 1 
FS. 5. Of theſe Modes there are two Sorts, which 1 
deſerve diſtin& Conſideration. Firſt, There are Sas I th . 
ſome which are only Variations, or nant ĩ 
Combinations of the ſame ſimple Idea, without the Mixture 
of any other, as a Dozen, or Score; which are nothing but 
the Ideas of ſo many diſtin& Units added together; and theſe J 
call Simple Modes, as being contained within the Bounds of one 
ſimple Idea. Secondly, There are others compounded of ſimple 
Ideas of ſeveral Kinds, put together, to make one complex one; 
v. g. Beauty, conſiſting of a certain Compoſition of Colour and 
Figure, cauſing Delight in the Beholder; Theft, which being 
the concealed Change of the Poſſeſſion of any Thing, with- 
out the Conſent of the Proprietor, contains, as is viſible, a 
Combination of ſeveral Ideas of ſeveral Kinds; and theſe I call 
mixed Modes. : 
F. 6. Secondly, The Ideas of Subſtances are Subflances fin- 
ſuch Combinations of ſimple Ideas, as are taken gleorcollefive. 
| ; to 
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to repreſent diſtinet particulsr Things ſuoſiſting by themſelves ; 


in which the ſuppcſed, or coriuted 7d;c of Subſtance, ſuch as 


it is, is always the rſt and chief. Thus, if to Subſtance be 


joined the ſimple dea of a certain dull whitiſh Colour, with 
certain Degree Weight, Haidneis, Dud ility, and Fuſibility, 

we have the Idea d Load, aid 4 Combination of the Idea, of 
a certain Sort of Figure, with the Pow: ers ©) Motion, Thought, 
and Reaſonirg. joired to Subſtance, mike the ord! REY Idea of 
a Man. Now, of Subſtances allo there are two Loris of Ideas; 


one of fingle Subſtances, as they exiſt ſeparately, as of a Man, 
or a Sheep; the other of ſeveral of thoſe put together, as an 


Army of Men, or Flock of Sheep; which collective Ideas of ſe- 


| mrs Subſtances, thus put together, are as much each of them : 


one ſingle Idea, as that of a Man, or an Unit. 
$. 7. Thirdly, The laſt Sort of complex Ideas 


Relation. is that we czl] Relation, which conſiſts in the 


Conſideration, and comparing one Idea with another: : Of theſe 


ſeveral Kinds we ſhall treat in their Order. 
3 $. 8. If we trace the Progreſs of our r Minds, 
rg -6/ and with Attention obſerve how it repeats, 
adds together, and unites its ſimple Ideas re- 
ceived from Senſation or Reflection, it will lead 
us farther than at firſt, perhaps, we ſhould have imagined. 


two Sources. 


And, I belieye, we ſhall find, if we warily obſerve the Origi- 


nals of our Notions, that even the moſt abſtru ſe Ideas, how 
remote ſoever they may ſeem from Senſe, or from any Opera- 


tions of our own Minds, are yet only ſuch as the Underſtandin 
frames to itſelf, by repeating and joining together Ideas, that 


it had either from Objects of Senſe, or from its own Opera- 
tions about them: So that thoſe, even large and abſtract Ideas 
are derived from Senſation, or Reflection, being no other than 


what the Mind, by the ordinary Ule of its own Faculties, em- 


ployed about Ideas received from Objects of Senſe, or from the 
| Operations! it obſerves in itſelf about them, may, and does at- 
tain into. This I ſhall endeavour to ſhew in the Ideas we have 


"= Space, Time, and Infinity, and ſome few others, that ſeem 


the moſt remote from thole Originals, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XIII. 


oy Simple Modes; and firſt, of the OY Mades of 
Hough i in the foregoing Part I have 
often mentioned ſimple Ideas, which Simple Modes. 


Space. 
5. 1. 8 
are truly the Materials of all our 
Knowledge; yet having treated of them there, rather in the 
Way that they come into the Mind, than as diſtinguſhed from 
others more compounded, it will not be, perhaps, amiſs to take 


a View of ſome of them again under this Conſideration, and 
examine thoſe different Modifications of the ſame Idea; which 


the Mind either finds in Things exiſting, or 1s able to make 


within itſelf, withont the ep of any extrinſical eds or 
any foreign Suggeſtion. 

Thoſe Modifications of any one ſimple Idea {which, as he 
been ſaid, I call Simple Modes) are as perfectly different and 
_ diſtin 1 in the Mind, as thoſe of the greateſt Diſtance 
or Contrariety. For the hits” of Two, is as diſtinct from that 
of One, as Blueneſs from Heat, or either of them from any 
Number: And yet it is made up only of that ſimple Idea of an 
Unit repeated; and Repetitions of this Kind, joined together, 
make thoſe diſtinct ſimple Modes of a Dozen, a Grofs, a Million. 
F. 2. 1 ſhall begin with the ſimple Idea of Space, 

1 have ſhewed above, c. 4. that we get the Ide Idea. of Space 
of Space, both by our Sight and Touch; which 
I think, is ſo evident, that it would be as needleſs to go to prov 25 
that Men perceive, by their Sight, a Diſtance between Bodies 
of different Colours, or between the Parts of the fame Body, 
as that they ſee Colours themſelves : Nor is it lefs obvious, that 
they can do ſo in the dark by Feeling and Touch. 
F. 3. This Space conſidered barely in Length 
between any two Beings, without conſiderin 
any Thing elſe between them, is called Diſtance: 
If conſidered in Length, Breadth and t hickneſs, 1 think it 
may be called Capacity: The Term Extenſion is uſually applied 
to it, in what Manner ſoever conſidered. 

$. 4. Each different Diſtance is a different 

Modification of Space; and each Idea of any dif- 


Space and Ex- 
tenſion. 


Immenſity. 


ferent 


128 Simple Modes of Space. ; | 

ferent Diſtance, or Space, is a ſimple Mode of this Idea. Men, 
for the Uſe and by the Cuſtom of Meaſuring, ſettle in their 

Minds the Ideas of certain ſtated Lengths, ſuch as are an Inch, 
Foot, Yard, Fathom, Mile, Diameter of the Earth, &c. which are 
ſo many diſtin Ideas made up only of Space. When any ſuch 
ſtated Lengths or Meaſures of Space are made familiar to Men's | 
Thoughts, they can in their Minds repeat them as often as 
they will, without mixing or joining to them the Idea of Body, 
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i or any thing elſe; and frame to themſelves the Ideas of Long, 
* Square, or Cubick, Feet, Yards, or Fathoms, here amongſt the _ 
tt Bodies of the Univerſe, or elſe beyond the utmoſt Bounds of | 
4 all Bodies; and by adding theſe ſtill one to another, enlarge t 
1 their Idea of Space as much as they pleaſe. This Power of re- 
ih peating, or doubling any Idea we have of any Diſtance, and 5 
1 adding it to the former as often as we will, without being ever 4 
wo able to come to any Stop or Stint, let us enlarge it as much as 4 
8 we will, is that which gives us the Idea of Immenfity. f 
1 S. 5, There is another Modification of this 2 
1 Figure. Idea, which is nothing but the Relation which 4 
im 1 the Parts of the Termination of Extenſion, or 3 
"el circutnſcribed Space, have amongſt themſelves. This the * 
i= Touch diſcovers in ſenſible Bodies, whoſe Extremities come [ 
* within our Reach; and the Eye takes both from Bodies and 5 
ii Colours, whoſe Boundaries are within its View: Where ob- 5 
ſerving how the Extremities terminate either in ſtraight Lines, * 

which meet at diſcernible Angles; or in crooked Lines, where- w 

in no Angles can be perceived; by conſidering theſe as they re- tl 

late to one another, in all Parts of the Extremities of any 0 

Body, or Space, it has that Idea we call Figure, which affords to bi 

the Mind infinite Variety. For, beſides the vaſt Number of Fo 

different Figures, that do really exiſt in the coherent Maſſes of a 

Matter, the Stock that the Mind has in its Power, by varying : 

the Idea of Space, and thereby making ſtill new Compoſitions, 80 

by repeating its own Ideas, and joining them as it pleaſes, ar 

is perfectly inexhauſtible: And ſo it can multiply Figures in bc 

infinitum. 5 | | | in 

5. 6. For the Mind having a Power to repeat th 

Figure. the Idea of any Length directly ſtretched out, and Þ th 
IiIoin it to another in the ſame Direction, which if 

is to double the Length of that ſtraight Line, or elſe join it to Sh 

another with what Inclination it thinks fit, and ſo make what : be 

Sort of Angles it pleaſes; and being able alſo to ſhorten any the 

Line it imagines, by taking from it one half, or one fourth, or hat 

what Part it pleaſes, without being able to come to an End of Sh 
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any ſuch Diviſions, it can make an Angle of any Bigneſs: 
So alſo the Lines that are its Sides, of what Length it pleaſes 3 
which joining again to other Lines of different Lengths, and at 
different Angles, till it has wholly incloſed any Space, it is evi- 
dent that it can multiply Figures, both in their Shape and Ca- 
pacity, in infinitum; all which are but ſo many different ſimple 
Modes of Space. 1 „ „„ 
The ſame that it can do with ſtraight Lines, it can do alſo 


with crooked, or crooked and ſtraight together; and the ſame it 


can do in Lines, it can alſo in Super ficies; by which we may be 
led into farther Thoughts of the endleſs Variety of Figures that 


the Mind has a Power to make, and thereby to multiply the 


ſimple Modes of Space. V*VÄ⅛XIX 

9. 7. Another Idea coming under this Head, 

and belonging to this Tribe, is that we call Place. 
Place. As in ſimple Space, we conſider the R- ps 
lation of Diſtance between any two Bodies or Points; ſo in our 
Idea of Place, we conſider the Relation of Diſtance betwixt 
any Thing, and any two or more Points, which are conſidered 
as keeping the ſame Diſtance one with another, and ſo conſi- 


. dered as at reſt: For when we find any Thing at the ſame 
Diſtance now, which it was Yeſterday, from any two or more 


Points, which have not ſince changed their Diſtance one with 


another, and with which we then compared it, we ſay it hath 


kept the ſame Place; but if it hath ſenſibly altered its Diſtance 
with either of thoſe Points, we ſay it hath changed its Place; 


though vulgarly ſpeaking, in the common Notion of Place, we 
do not always exactly obſerve the Diſtance from preciſe Points, 


but from larger Portions of ſenſible Objects, to which we con- 
ſider the Thing placed to bear Relation, and its Diſtance from 
which we have ſome Reaſon to obſerve. 

g. 8. Thus a Company of Cheſs-men ſtanding on the ſame 
Squares of the Cheſs-board where we left them, we ſay, they 


are all in the ſame Place, or unmoved ; tho” perhaps the Cheſs- 
board hath been, in the mean time, carried out of one Room 


into another, becauſe we compared them only to the Parts of 
the Cheſs-board, which keep the ſame Diſtance one with ano- 
ther. The Cheſs-board we alſo ſay is in the ſame Place it was, 
if it remain in the ſame Part of the Cabin, though perhaps the 
Ship which it is in fails all the while; and the Il is ſaid to 


| be in the ſame Place, ſuppoſing it kept the ſame Diſtance with 


the Parts of the neighbouring Land; tho' perhaps the Earth 
hath turned round; and ſo both Cheſs-men, and Board, and 
Ship, have every one changed Place, in reſpect of remoter Bodies, 

Vor. I. I | which 
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which have kept the ſame Diſtance one with another. But 
yet the Diſtance from certain Parts of the Board, being that 
which determines the Place of the Cheſs- men, and the Diſtance 
from the fixed Parts of the Cabin (with which we made the 


Compariſon) being that which determined the Place of the 
Cheſs-board, and the fixed Parts of the Earth that by which 


we determined the Place of the Ship, theſe Things may be ſaid 
to be in the ſame Place in thoſe reſpects; tho? their Diftance 
from ſome other Things, which in this Matter we did not con- 
fider, being varied, they have undoubtedly changed Place in that 
reſpe&; and we ourſelves ſhall think ſo, when we have occaſion 
to compare them with thoſe other. 

$. 9. But this Modification of Diſtance, we call Place, being 
made by Men for their common Uſe, that by it they might be 
able to deſign the particular Poſition of Things, where they had 


occaſion for ſuch Deſignation ; Men conſider and determine of 


this Place -by reference to thoſe adjacent 'Things which beſt 


| ſerved to. their preſent Purpoſe, without conſidering other 


Things, which to another Purpoſe would better determine the 
Place of the ſame Thing. Thus in the Cheſs-board, the Uſe 
of the Deſignation of the Place of each Cheſs- man being deter- 
mined only within that chequered Piece of Wood, it would croſs 


that Purpoſe to meaſure it by any Thing elſe: But when theſe 
very Cheſs-men are put up in a Bag, it any one ſhould aſk 


where the black King is, it would be proper to determine the Place 
by the Parts of the Room it was in, and not by the Cheſs- board; 
there being another Uſe of deſigning the Place it is now in, than 


when in Play it was on the Cheſs- board, and ſo muſt be deter- 


mined by other Bodies. So if any one ſhould aſk, in what Place 
are the Verſes which report the Story of Niſus and Euryalus it 
would be very improper to determine this Place, by ſaying, 
they were in ſuch a Part of the Earth, or in Bodley's Library; 


but the right Deſignation of the Place would be by the Parts 


of Virgil's Works; and the proper Anſwer would be, that theſe 
Verſes were about the Middle of the Ninth Book of his AÆneid, 
and that they have been always conſtantly in the ſame Place 


ever ſince Virgil was printed: Which is true, tho? the Book it- 


ſelf hath moved a thouſand times; the Uſe of the Idea of Place 
here, being to know only in what Part of the Book that Story 
1s, that ſo upon Occaſion we may know where to find it, and 
have recourſe to it for our Uſe. 


F. 10. 


us that Body and Extenſion are the ſame Thing, 


which I would not ſuſpec them of, they having 
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$. 10. That our Idea of Place is nothing elſe ,, _ | 

but ſuch a relative Poſition of any Thing as I : 
have before mentioned, I think is plain, and will be eaſily ad- 
mitted, when we conſider that we can have no Idea of the Place 
of the Univerſe, tho? we can of all the Parts of it; becauſe be- 
yond that we have not Idea of any fixed, diſtinct, particular 
Beings, in reference to which we can imagine it to have any Re- 
lation of Diſtance ; but all beyond it is one uniform Space or 
Expanſion, wherein the Mind finds no Variety, no Marks. For 
to ſay that the World is ſomewhere, means no more than that it 
does exiſt ; this, though a Phraſe borrowed from Place, ſignify- 
ing only its Exiſtence, not Location; and when one can find 


| out and frame in his Mind clearly and diſtinctly the Place of 
the Univerſe, he will be able to tell us whether it moves or ſtands 


{till in the undiſtinguiſhable Inane of infinite Space; tho? it be 
true that the Word Place has ſometimes a more confuſed Senſe, 


and ſtands for that Space which any Body takes up; and fo the 


Univerſe is in a Place. The Idea therefore of Place we have b 
the ſame Means that we get the Idea of Space, (whereof this is 


but a particular limited Conſideration) viz. by our Sight and 


Touch, by either of which we receive into our Minds the Ideas 
of- Extenſion: or Diſtan eee 8 
Fd. 11. There are ſome that would perſuade 


Extenfion and 
2 ; Body, not the 
who either change the Signification of Words, a 244 m_ 


ſo ſeverely condemned the Philoſophy of others, becauſe it hath 


been too much placed in the uncertain Meaning, or deceitful 


Obſcurity of doubtful or inſignificant Terms. If therefore they 


mean by Body and Extenſion the ſame that other People do, 
| viz. by Body, ſomething that is ſolid and extended, whoſe Parts 
are ſeparable and moveable different Ways; and by Exten- 

| fon, only the Space that lies between the Extremities of thoſe 
{ ſolid coherent Parts, and which is poſſeſſed by them; they con- 
found very different Ideas one with another. For I appeal to 
every Man's own Thoughts, whether the /d-a of Space be not 
as diſtin from that of Solidity, as it is from the Idea of Scar- 
let Colour? It is true, Solidity cannot exiſt without Extenſion, 
neither can Scarlet Colour exiſt without Extenſion; but this 
hinders not but that they are diſtin& Ideas. Many Ideas re- 
! quire others as neceſſary to their Exiſtence or Conception, 
which yet are very diſtind Ideas. Motion can neither be, 
| Nor be conceived without Space; and yet Motion is not Space, 


nor Space Motion; Space can exiſt without it, and they are 
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compatible to pure Space. 
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very diſtin Ideas; and ſo, I think, are thoſe of Space and 


Solidity, Solidity is ſo inſeparable an Idea from Body, that 
upon that depends its filling of Space, its Contact, Impulſe, and 
Communication of Motion upon Impulſe. And if it be a Rea- 


ſon to prove that Spirit is different from Body, becauſe Think- 
ing includes not the Idea of Extenſion in it; the ſame Reaſon 


will be as valid, I ſuppoſe, to prove that Space is not Body, be- 


cauſe it includes not the Idea of Solidity in it; Space and Solidity 
being as diſtinct Ideas, as Thinking and Extenſion, and as wholly 


ſeparable in the Mind one from another. Body then and Exten- 


fron, it is evident, are two diſtinct Ideas. For, 

$. 12. Firſt Extenſion includes no Solidity nor Reſiſtance to 
the Motion of Body, as Body does. | 

$. 13. Secondly, The Parts of pure Space are inſeparable one 


from the other; ſo that the Continuity cannot be ſeparated, 


neither really nor mentally. For I demand of any one to 


remove any Part of it from another, with which it is continued, 


even ſo much as in Thought. To divide and ſeparate actually, 


is, as I think, by removing the Parts one from another, to 


make two Superficies, where before there was a Continuity : 


And to divide mentally, is to make in the Mind two Super- 


ficies, where before there was a Continuity, and conſider them 
as removed one from the other; which can only be done in 
Things conſidered by the Mind as capable of being ſeparated ; 
and by Separation, of acquiring new diſtinct Superficies, which 


they then have not, but are capable of; but neither of theſe 


Ways of Separation, whether real or mental, is, as I think, 

It is true, a Man may conſider ſo much of ſuch a Space as 
is anſwerable or commenſurate to a Foot, without conſidering 
the reſt; which is indeed a partial Conſideration, but not ſo 
much as mental Separation or Diviſion; ſince a Man can no 


more mentally divide, without conſidering two Superficies ſepa- 


rate one from the other, than he can actually divide, without 
making two Superficies disjoined one from the other; but a 
partial Conſideration is not ſeparating. A Man may conſider 
Light in the Sun without its Heat, or Mobility in Body without 
its Extenſion, without thinking of their Separation; one is only 
a partial Conſideration, terminating in one alone: and the other 
is a Conſideration of both, as exiſting ſeparately. - 

&. 14. Thirdly, The Parts of pure Space are immoveable, 
which follows from their Inſeparability, Motion being nothing 
but Change of Diſtance between any two Things; but this can- 
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ſwer by another Queſtion, Who told them that 
there was or could be nothing but ſolid Beings, which could not 
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rot be between Parts that are inſeparable, which therefore muſt 
- needs be at perpetual Reſt one amongſt another. 


Thus the determined Idea of ſimple Space diſtinguiſhes it 


_ plainly and ſufficiently from Body, fince its Parts are inſepa- 


rable, immoveable, and without Reſiſtance to the Motion of 
Body. ; 5 1 


\ 


F. 15. If any one aſk me, What this Space I 


ſpeak of is? I will tell him, when he tells me r 
what his Extenſion is. For to ſay, as is uſually explains it 
done, that Extenſion is to have partes extra partes, ot. 


is to ſay only, that Extenſion is Extenſion: For 


of Extenſion, 
when I am told, that Extenſion it to have Parts that are extended, 


exterior to Parts that are extended, i. e. Extenſion conſiſts of ex- 


tended Parts? As if one aſking what a Fibre was; I ſhould 
anſwer him, that it was a Thing made up of ſeveral Fibres 
would he thereby be enabled to underſtand what a Fibre was 
better than he did before? Or rather, would he not have reaſon 


to think that my Deſign was to make Sport with him, rather 


than ſeriouſly to inſtru& him? 


F. 16. 'Thoſe who contend that Space and Body 


are the ſame, bring this Dilemma; either this 3 8 
Space is ſomething or nothing; if nothing be be- dies and Spi- 
tween two Bodies, they muſt neceſſarily touch; its, proves not 
if it be allowed to be ſomething, they aſk, Space and Bo- 

whether it be Body or Spirit? To which I an- dy the ſame, 


think, -and thinking Beings, that were not extended ? which is 


all they mean by the Terms Body and Spirit. 


F. 17. If it be demanded (as uſually it is) Subfance 
whether this Space, void of Body, be Subſtance Which we | 
or Accident ? 1 ſhall readily anſwer I know not; neu not, no 


vor ſhall be aſhamed to own my Ignorance, till 2 gainſt 
they that aſk, ſhew me a clear diſtin& Idea of Safe without | 


Subſtance, _ „ x Body. 
§. 18. I endeavour as much as I can to deliver myſelf from 


thoſe Fallacies which we are apt to put upon ourſelves, by tak- 
ing Words for 'Things. It helps not our Ignorance to feign a 


Knowledge where we have none, by making a Noiſe with 
Sounds, without clear and diftin& Significations. Names made 
at Pleaſure, neither alter the Nature of Things, nor make us 


_ Underſtand them, but as they are Signs of, and ſtand for deter- 


mined Ideas. And I deſire thoſe who lay ſo much Streſs 1 
9 l Soun 
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Sound of theſe two Syllables, Sub/tance, to conſider, whether 
applying it, as they do, to the infinite incomprehenſible GOD, 
to finite Spirit, and to Body, it be in the ſame Senſe? and whe. 


ther it ſtands for the ſame Idea, when each of thoſe three ſo 


different Beings are called Subſtances? If fo whether it will 
not thence follow, that God, Spirits, and Body, agreeing in 
the ſame common Nature of Subſtance, differ not any other- 
wiſe than in a bare different Modification of that Subſtance? 


as a Tree and a Pebble being in the ſame Senſe Body, and a 


agreeing in the common Nature of Body, differ only in a bare 


Modification of that common Matter; which will be a very 
harſh Doctrine. If they ſay, that they apply it to God, finite 


Spirits, and Matter, in three different Significations; and that 
it ſtands for one Idea, when GOD is ſaid to be a Subſtance; 


for another, when the Soul is called Subſtance; and for a third, 


when a Body is called ſo: If the Name Subſtance ſtands for 


three ſeveral diſtin& Ideas, they would do well to make known 


thoſe diſtinct Ideas, or at leaſt to give three diſtin Names to 


them, to prevent, in ſo important a Notion, the Confuſion 
and Errors that will naturally follow from the promiſcuous 


Uſe of fo doubtful a Term; which is ſo far from being ſuſpe&. 


ed to have three diſtinct, that in ordinary Uſe it has ſcarce onc 
clear diſtin Signification: And if they can thus make three 
diſtinct Ideas of Subſtance, what hinders why another may not 


make a fourth? 


Subſtance SY §. 19. They who firſt ran into the Notion of 


Accidents, as a Sort of real Beings, that needed 


. f | 5 a 8 
Accidents, of ſomething to inhere in, were forced to find out 


little Uſe in 8 


Philoſophy. the Word Subſtance to ſupport them. Had the 


poor Indian Philoſopher (who imagined that the 
Earth alſo wanted ſomething to bear it up) but thought of this 


Word Subſtance, he needed not to have been at the Trouble 


to find an Elephant to ſupport it, and a Tortoiſe to ſupport his 


Elephant; the Word Subſtance would have done it effeQually. 


And he that enquired, might have taken it for as good an An- 


ſwer from an Indian Philoſopher, that Subſtance, without know- 
ing what it is, is that which ſupports the Earth, as we take it 
for a ſufficient Anſwer, and good Doctrine from our European 
Philoſophers, that Subfance, without knowing what it is, is 
that which ſupports Accidents. So that of Subſtance, we have 
no Idea of what it is, but only a confuſed obſcure one of what 


it does. 118 | | 

$. 20. Whatever a learned Man may do here, an intelligent 
American, who enquired into the Nature of Things, ns 
| carce 


e 
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| ſcarce take it for a ſatisfaQtory Account, if deſiring to learn our 
Architecture, he ſhould be told, that a Pillar was a Thing ſup- 


ported by a Baſis, and a Baſis ſomething that ſupported al Pillar: 


Would he not think himſelf mocked inſtead of taught, with 


ſuch an Account as this? And a Stranger to them would be 
very liberally inſtructed in the Nature of Books, and the Things 
they contained, if he ſhould be told, that all learned Books 


conſiſted of Paper and Letters, and that Letters were 'Things 
inhering in Paper, and Paper a Thing that held forth Letters; 


a notable Way of having clear Ideas of Letters and Paper. 
But were the Latin Words Inherentia and Subſtantia put into 


the plain Engliſh ones that anſwer them, and were called fick- 
ing on and under propping, they woud better diſcover to us the 


very great Clearneſs there is in the Doctrine of Subſtance and 
Accidents, and ſhew of what Ule they are in deciding of Queſ- 
tions in Philoſophy. e RICE, : 
F. 21. But to return to our Idea of Space, If |. 
Body be not ſuppoſed infinite, which, I think, 4 Vacuum 


no one will affirm, I would aſk, Whether, if —_— 
| GOD placed a Man at the Extremity of core. * 
poreal Beings, he could, not ſtretch his Hand | 


Body. 
beyond his Body? If he could, then he would put his Arm 


where there was before Space without Body; and if there he 


| ſpread his Fingers, there would ſtill be Space between them 
without Body : If he could not ſtretch out his Hand, it muſt 
be becauſe of ſome external Hindrance ; (for we ſuppoſe him 
alive, with ſuch a power of moving the Parts of his Body that 


he hath now; which is not in itſelf impoſſible, if GOD fo 
pleaſed to bave it; or at leaſt, it is not impoſſible for GOD ſo 
to move him:) And then I aſk, Whether that which hinders _ 


bis Hand from moving outwards, be Subſtance or Accident, 
Something or Nothing? And when they have reſolved that, 
they will be able to reſolve themſelves what that is, which is, 


or may be between two Bodies at a Diſtance, that is not Body, 
and has no Solidity. In the mean time, the Argument is at leaſt 
as good, that where nothing hinders, (as beyond the utmoſt 


Bounds of all Bodies) a Body put into Motion may move on, 


as where there is nothing between, there two Bodies muſt ne- 


ceſſarily touch; for pure Space between, is ſufficient to take 


away the Neceſſity of mutual Contact; but bare Space in the 
Way, is not ſufficient to ſtop Motion. 'The Truth is, theſe 


Men muſt either own that they think Body infinite, though 


they are loth to ſpeak it out, or elſe affirm that Space is not 
Body, For I would fain meet with that thinking Man, that 
| | | can 
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can in his Thoughts ſet any Bounds to Space, more than he 
can to Duration; or by thinking, hope to arrive at the End 
of either; and therefore if his Idea of Eternity be infinite, 
ſo is his Idea of Immenſity; they are both finite or infinite 
alike. 5 „ N 
S. 22. Farther, thoſe who aſſert the Impof- 
The Power of ſibility of Space exiſting without Matter, muſt 
 Annibilation not only make Body e, but muſt alſo deny 
proves a Va- 2 Power in God to annihilate any Part of Mat- 
9 ter. No one, I ſuppoſe, will deny that GOD 
=, can put an End to all Motion that is in Matter, 
and fix all the Bodies of the Univerſe in a perfe& Quiet and 
Reſt, and continue them ſo long as he lakes W hoever 
then will allow that GOD can, during ſuch a general Reſt, 
annihilate either this Book, or the Body of him that reads it, 
muſt neceſſarily admit the Poſſibility of a Vacuum; for it is 
evident, that the Space that was filled by the Parts of the an- 
nihilated Body, will ſtill remain, and be a Space without Body; 
for the circumambient Bodies being in perfect Reſt, are a 
Wall of Adamant, and in that State make it a perfect Impof- 
ſibility for any other Body to get into that Space. And indeed 
the neceſſary Motion of one Particle of Matter into the Place 
from whence another Particle of Matter is removed, is but a 
Conſequence from the Suppoſition of Plenitude, which will 
therefore need ſome better Proof than a ſuppoſed Matter of 
Fact, which Experiment can never make out; our own clear 
and diſtin& Ideas plainly ſatisfying us, that there is no neceſſary 
Connection between Space and Solidity, ſince we can conceive 
the one without the other. And thoſe who diſpute for or 
againſt a Vacuum, do thereby confeſs they have diſtin& Ideas 
of Vacuum and Plenum, 1. e. that they have an Idea of Exten- 
ſion void of Solidity, tho' they deny its Exiſtence, or elſe they 
diſpute about nothing at all. For they who ſo much alter the 
Signification of Words, as to call Extenſion Body, and conſe- 
quently make the whole Eſſence of Body to be nothing but 
pure Extenſion, without Solidity, muſt talk abſurdly when- 
ever they ſpeak of Vacuum, ſince it is impoſſible for Extenſion 
to be without Extenſion: For Vacuum, whether we affirm or 
deny its Exiſtence, ſignifies Space without Body; whoſe very 
Exiſtence no one can deny to be poſſible, who will not make 
Matter infinite, and take from God a Power to annihilate any 
Particle of it, . 
Motion proves F. 23. But not to go ſo far as beyond the ut- 
a Vacuum, moſt Bounds of Body in the Univerſe, nor appeal 
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Simple Modes of Space. 137 
to God's Omnipotency, to find a Vacuum, the Motion of Bodies, 
that are in our View and Neighbourhood, ſeems to me plainly 
to evince it. For I deſire any one ſo to divide a ſolid Body of 
any Dimenſion he pleaſes, as to make it poſſible for the ſolid 
Parts to move up and down freely every way within the Bounds 


of that Superficies, if there be not left in it a void Space, as 
big as the leaſt Part into which he has divided the ſaid ſolid 
Body. And if, where the leaſt Particle of the Body divided 


is as big as a Muſtard-Seed, a void Space equal to the Bulk of 
a Muſtard-Seed be requiſite to make room tor the free Mo- 


tion of the Parts of the divided Body within the Bounds of its 


Superficies, where the Particles of Matter are 100,000,000 
leſs than a Muſtard-Seed, there muſt alſo be a Space void of 
{ſolid Matter, as big as 100,000,000 Part of a Muſtard-Seed: 


Por if it hold in one, it will hold in the other, and ſo on in in- 
fmitum. And let this void Space be as little as it will, it de- 
ſtroys the Hypotheſis of Plenitude. For if there can be a Space 
void of Body, equal to the ſmalleſt ſeparate Particle of Matter 

nov exiſting in Nature, *tis ſtill Space without Body, and makes 

as great a Difference between Space and Body, as if it were 
piyz A, a Diſtance as wide as any in Nature. And there- 
fore, if we ſuppoſe not the void Space neceſſary to Motion, 


equal to the leaſt Parcel of the divided ſolid Matter, but to 


178 Or 5255 of it, the ſame conſequence will always follow, of 


Space without Matter. 


F. 24. But the Queſtion being here, Whether ©; 1. 
the Idea of Space or Extenſion be the ſame with The Ideas of 
| the Idea of Body, it is not neceſſary to prove the 4 Ai. 


Space and Ba- 


real Exiſtence of a Vacuum, but the Idea of it; 
which 'tis plain Men have, when they enquire, and diſpute | 


whether there be a Vacuum or no? For it they had not the Idea 


of Space without Body, they could not make a Qyeſtion about 


its Exiſtence: And if their Idea of Body did not include in it 
| ſomething more than the bare Ides of Space, they could have 


no Doubt about the Plenitude of the World; and *twould _ 
be as abſurd to demand, whether there were Space without 


Body, as whether there were Space without Space, or Body 


without Body, ſince theſe were but different Names of the ſame 


Idea. 


$. 25. Tis true, the Idea of Extenſion joins it= Extenſion be- = 
ſelf ſo inſeparably with all viſible, and moſt tan- ing inſeparable 
gible Qualities, that it ſuffers us to ſee no one, from Body, 

or feel very few external Objects, without taking Proves it not 

in Impreſſions of Extenſion too. This Readineſs the. ſame. 
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138 Simple Modes of Space. 


of Extenſion to make itſelf be taken Notice of ſo conſtantly 
with other Ideas, has been the Occaſion, I gueſs, that ſome 
have made the whole Eſſence of Body to conſiſt in Extenſion ; 


which is not much to be wondered at, ſince ſome have had 


their Minds, by their Eyes and Touch (the buſieſt of all our 
Senſes) ſo filled with the Idea of Extenſion, and, as it were, 
wholly poſſeſſed with it, that they allowed no Exiſtence to any 

Thing that had not Extenſion. I ſhall not now argue with 
thoſe Men, who take the Meaſure and Poſſibility of all Being 
only from their narrow and groſs Imaginations: But havin 

here to do only with thoſe who conclude the Eſſence of Body 
to be Extenſion, becauſe, they ſay, they cannot imagine any 


ſenſible Qyality of any Body without Extenſion ; I ſhall defire 


them to confider, That had they reflected on their Ideas of 


' Taſtes and Smells, as much as on thoſe of Sight and Touch, 
nay, had they examined their Ideas of Hunger and Thirſt, and 
ſeveral other Pains, they would have found, that they included 
in them no Idea of Extenſion at all, which | is but an Affection 


of Body, as well as the reſt, diſcoyerable by our Senſes, 


which are ſcarce acute enough to look into the pure Eſſences 
of Things. 
$. 26. If thoſe Ideas, which are conſtantly 3 to all others, 


muſt therefore be concluded to be the Eſſence of thoſe Things 
Which have conſtantly thoſe Ideas joined to them, and are inſe- 


parable from them; then Unity is without Doubt the Eſſence 
of every Thing. For there is not any Object of Senſation or 
Reflection, which does not carry with it the Idea of one: But 
the Weakneſs of this Kind of Argument we have already ſhewn 
ſufficiently. 

ne of ar 1 27. To conclude, whatever Men ſhall think 
and Solidiy. concerning the Exiſtence of a Vacuum, this is 
diflind. plain to me, that we have as clear an Idea of 
Space diſtinct from Solidity, as we have of Soli- 
dity diſtindt from Motion, or Motion from Space. We have 
not any two more diſtinct Ideas, and we can as eaſily conceive 
Space without Solidity, as we can conceive Body or Space with- 
out Motion; though it be ever ſo certain, that neither Body 


nor Motion can exiſt without Space. But whether any one will 


take Space to be only a Relation reſulting from the Exiſtence 
of other Beings at a Diſtance; or whether they will think the 
Words of the moſt knowing King Solomon, T he Heaven, and the 
Heaven of Heavens, cannot contain thee ; or thoſe more empha- | 
tical ones of the inſpired Philoſopher St. Paul, In him we live, 


move, and have our Being; are to be underſtood in a oe: 


9 [ac bh) Fat oe on, FEES r 


of Speaking. 


and Jargon, eſpecially if they be learned bookiſh Men, devoted 
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Senſe, I leave every one to conſider: only our Idea of Space is, 


I think, ſuch as I have mentioned, and diſtin& from that of 
Body. For whether we conſider in Matter itſelf the Diſtance 


of its coherent ſolid Parts, and call it, in reſpe& of thoſe ſo- 


lid Parts Extenſion ; or whether conſidering it as lying be- 
tween the Extremities of any Body in its ſeveral Dimenſions, 
we call it Length, Breath, and Thickneſs; or elſe conſidering 
it as lying between any two Bodies, or poſitive Beings, with- 
out any Conſideration whether there be any Matter or no be- 
tween, we call it Diſtance: however named or conſidered, it 
is always the ſame uniform ſimple Idea of Space, taken from Ob- 
jects about which our Senſes have been converſant, whereof 
having ſettled Ideas in our Minds, we can revive, repeat, and 
add them one to another, as often as we will, and conſider the 
Space or Diſtance ſo imagined, either as filled with ſolid Parts, 


fo that another Body cannot come there, without diſplacing 


and thruſting out the Body that was there before; or elſe as 
void of Solidity, ſo that a Body of equal Dimenſions to that 


empty or pure Space, may be placed in it without the Re- 
moving or Expulſion of any Thing that was there. But to 
avoid Confuſion in Diſcourſes concerning this Matter, it were 


poſſibly to be wiſhed, that the Name Extenſion were applied 


only to Matter, or the Diſtance of the Extremities of parti- 


cular Bodies, and the 'Term Expanſion to Space in general, 
with or without ſolid Matter poſſeſſing it, fo as to ſay, Space is 


expanded, and Body extended. But in this every one has his 


Liberty ; I propoſe it only for the more clear and diſtin&t Way 
FS. 28. The knowing preciſely what our Words * 
ſtand for, would, I imagine, in this, as well as Mes differ 


little im clear 


a great many other Caſes, quickly end the Diſ- ſinple Ideas. 
pute. For J am apt to think, that Men, when © 
they come to examine them, And their ſimple Ideas all generally 


to agree, though, in Diſcourſe with one another, they perhaps 
confound one another with different Names. I imagine that 


Men who abſtrat their Thoughts, and do well examine the 


Ideas of their own Minds, cannot much differ in Thinking ; how- 


ever they may perplex themſelves with Words, according to 


the Way of Speaking of the ſeveral Schools or Sects they have 


been bred up in: though amongſt unthinking Men, who ex- 
amine not ſcrupulouſly and carefully their own Ideas, and ſtrip 


them not from the Marks Men uſe for them, but confound 
them with Words, there muſt be endleſs Diſpute, Wrangling, 
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140 Duration, and its ſimple Modes. 
to ſome Sect, and accuſtomed to the Language of it, and have 


learned to talk after others. But 1f it ſhould happen, that any 
two thinking Men ſhould really have different /deas, I do not 


| ſee how they could diſcourſe or argue one with another. Here 


I muſt not be miſtaken, to think that every floating Imagina- 


tion in Men's Brains, is preſently of that Sort of Ideas I ſpeak 


of. *Tis not eaſy for the Mind to put off thoſe confuſed No- 
tions and Prejudices it has imbibed from Cuſtom, Inadvertency, 
and common Converſation: It requires Pains and Aſſiduity to 


examine its Ideas, till it reſolves them into thoſe clear and diſ- 
_ tin& ſimple ones, out of which they are compounded; and to 


ſee which, amongſt its ſimple ones, have or have not a neceſ- 
ſary Connection and Dependance one upon another. Till a 


Man doth this in the primary and original Notions of Things, 
he builds upon floating and uncertain Principles, and will oſten 


find himſelf at a Loſs. 
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"2. QA P, Iv. 
Oy Duration, and its finple Modes. 


tance or Length, the Idea whereof 
5 we get not from the permanent 
Parts of Space, but from the fleeting and perpe- 


Duration i: 9. I. £ HERE 1s another Sort of Diſ- 


fleeting Exten- 


ion. 


tually periſhing Parts of Succeſſion. This we call Duration, 


the ſimple Modes whereof are any different Lengths of it, 


whereof we have diſtinct Ideas, as Hours, Days, Years, &c. 


Time and Eternity.” _ | 5 

FS. 2. The anſwer of a great Man, to one who 
5 aſked what Time was Si non rogas intelligo, 

drain of (which amounts to this; the more I ſet myſelf 


cn Ideas: to think of it, the leſs I underſtand-it,) might 


perhaps perſuade one, that Time, which reveals 


all other Things, is itſelf not to be diſcovered. Duration, 


Time, and Eternity, 'are not without Reaſon thought to have 
ſomething very abſtruſe in their Nature. But however remote 
theſe may ſeem from our Comprehenſion, yet if we trace them 


right to their Originals, I doubt not but one of thoſe Sources 


of all our Knowledge, viz. Senſation and Reflection, will be able 
to furniſh us with theſe Ideas, as clear and diſtin as many 
1 others 


2 


» On 


cd ed 


Duration, and its ſimple Modes. 141 
others which are thought much leſs obſcure; and we ſhall find 
that the Idea of Eternity itſelf is derived from the ſame com- 


mon Original with the reſt of our [deas. 


§. 3. To underſtand Time and Eternity aright, we ought with 
Attention to conſider what Idea it is we have of Duration, and 
how we came by it. Tis evident to any one who will but 
obſerve what paſſes in his own Mind, that there is a Train of 


Ideas which conſtantly ſucceed one another in his Underſtand- 


ing, as long as he is awake. Reflection on theſe Appearances 


of ſeveral Ideas one after another in our Minds, is that which 
furniſhes us with the Idea of Succeſſion : And the Diſtance be- 
tween any Parts of that Succeſſion, or between the Appearance 
of any two Ideas in our Minds, is that we call Duration. For 


whilſt we are thinking, or whilſt we receive ſucceſſively ſeveral 


Ideas in our Minds, we know that we do exiſt ; and ſo we call 

the Exiſtence, or the Continuation of the Exiſtence of our- 

ſelves, or any thing elſe, commenſurate to the Succeſſion of 
any Ideas in our Minds, the Duration of ourſelves, or any ſuch 
_ other Thing co-exiſtent with our Thinking. 5 


F. 4. That we have our Notion of Succeſſion and Duration 


from this Original, viz. from Reflection on the Train of Ideas 
which we find to appear one after another in our own Minds, 
ſeems plain to me, in that we have no Perception of Duration, 
but by conſidering the Train of Ideas that take their Turns in 
our Underſtandings. When that Succeſſion of Ideas ceaſes, 
our Perception of Duration ceaſes with it; which every one 


clearly experiments in himſelf whilſt he ſleeps ſoundly, whether 


-an Hour, or a Day, a Month or a Year; of which Dura- 
tion of Things, whilſt he ſleeps, er thinks not, he has no Per- 


ception at all, but it is quite loſt to him; and the Moment where- 


in he leaves off to think, 'till the Moment he begins to think 


again, ſeems to him to have no Diſtance. And ſo doubt not 
it would be to a waking Man, if it were poſſible for him to 


keep only one Idea in his Mind, without Variation, and the Suc- 
cCeſſion of others. And we ſee, that one who fixes his Thoughts 

very intently on one thing, fo as to take but little Notice of the 

Succeſſion of Ideas that paſs in his Mind, whilſt he is taken up 


with that earneſt Contemplation, lets ſlip out of his Account a 


good Part of that Duration, and thinks that Time ſhorter than 


it is, But if Sleep commonly unites the diſtant Parts of Dura- 
tion, it is becauſe during that Time we have no Succeſſion of 
Ideas in our Minds. For if a Man, during his Sleep, dreams, 
and Variety of Ideas make themſelves perceptible in his Mind 

= — one 


142 Duration, and its fumble Modes, 
one after another, he hath then, during ſuch a Dreaming, a 
_ Senſe of Duration, and of the Length of it. By which it is to 
me very clear, that Men derive their Ideas of Duration from 
their Reflection on the Train of the Ideas they obſerve to ſucceed 
one another in their own Underſtandings; without which Ob- 
tervation they can have no Notion of Duration, whatever may 
J 3h World. (hd nn ie ie 
FS. 5. Indeed a Man having, from refleQing on 


= Idea of tte Succeſſion and Number of his own Thoughts, 
1 retro got the Notion or Idea of Duration, he can apply 


Th: „„ that Notion to Things which exiſt while he 
A does not think; as beth has got the Idea of 
- Extenſion from Bodies by his Sight or Touch, 
can apply it to Diſtances, where no Body is ſeen or felt. And 
therefore, though a Man has no Perception of the Length of 
Duration, which paſſed whilſt he ſlept or thought not; yet 
having obſerved the Revolution of Days and Nights, and 
found the Length of their Duration to be in Appearance regu- 
lar and conſtant, he can, upon the Suppeſition that that Re- 
volution has proceeded after the ſame Manner, whilſt he was 
aſleep or thought not, as it uſed to do at other Times; he can, 
I ſay, imagine and make Allowance for the Length of Dura- 
tion, whilſt he ſlept. But if Adam and Eve, (when they were 
alone in the World) inſtead of their ordinary Night's Sleep, 
had paſſed the whole twenty-four Hours in one continued 
Sleep, the Duration of that twenty-four Hours had been irre- 
coverably loſt to them, and been for ever left out of their Ac- 
compt of Time. Ep 
88 F. 6. Thus by reſtecting on the appearing of va- 
Subceiion en [deas one after another in our Underſland- 
from Motion. #"g%, we get the Notion of Succeſſion : which if 
: any one ſhould think we did rather get from 
our Obſervation of Motion by our Senſes, he will, perhaps, be 
of my Mind, when he conſiders, that even Motion produces 
in his Mind an Idea of Succeſſion, no otherwiſe than as it pro- 
duces there a continued Train of diſtinguiſhable Ideas. For a 
Man leoking upon a Body really moving, perceives yet no Mo- 
tion at all, unleſs that Motion produces a conſtant Train 9 
ſucceſſive Ideas; v. g. a Man becalmed, at Sea, out of Sight of 
Land, in a fair Day, may look on the Sun, or Sea, or Ship, a 
whole Hour together, and perceive no Motion at all in either 
though 1t be certain, that two, and perhaps all of them have 
moved, during that Time, a great Way. But as ſoon as he 
perceives either of them to have changed Diſtance with ſome 
* „ other 
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other Body, as ſoon as this Motion produces any new Idea in 
Aim, then he perceives that there has been Motion. But 
wherever a Man is, with all Things at reſt about him, with- 
out perceiving any Motion at all; if during this Hour of Quiet 
he has been thinking, he will perceive the various Ideas of his 
own Thoughts in his own Mind, appearing one after another, 
and thereby obſerve and find Succeſſion, where he could obſerve 


no Motion, 


$. 7. And this, I think, is the Reaſon why Motions very ſlow, 
tho? they are conſtant, are not perceived by us; becauſe in their 
Remove from one ſenſible Part towards another, their Change 


of Diſtance is ſo flow, that it cauſes no new Ideas in us, but 
a good while one after another; and ſo not cauſing a conſtant 


Train of new Ideas to follow one another immediately in our 
Minds, we have no Perception of Motion; which conſiſting in 


a a conſtant Succeſſion, we cannot perceive that Succeſſion, with- 
out a conſtant Succeſſion of varying Ideas ariſing from it. 


F. 8. On the contrary, Things that move ſo ſwift, as not to af- 


fe the Senſes diſtinctly with ſeveral diſtinguiſhable Diſtances 
of their Motion, and ſo cauſe not any Train of Ideas in the 


Mind, are not alſo perceived to move. For any thing that moves 
round about in a Circle, in leſs Time than our Ideas are wont 


to ſucceed one another in our Minds, is not perceived to move; 


but ſeems to be a perfect, entire Circle of that Matter or Co- 


lour, and not Part of a Circle in Motion. 


F. 9. Hence leave it to others to judge, whe- 


ther it be not probable, that our Ideas do, whilſt The Train of 


Ideas has a_ 


we are awake, ſucceed one another in our Minds ain Degree 


at certain Diſtances, not much unlike the Images f Quicſneſs. 


in the Inſide of a Lanthorn, turned round by the | 
Heat of a Candle. This Appearance of theirs in Train, tho? 


perhaps, it may be ſometimes faſter, and ſometimes ſlower; 
pet, I gueſs, varies not very much in a waking Man: There 


ſeem to be certain Bounds to the Duickneſs and Slowneſs of the 
Succeſſion of thoſe Ideas one to another in our Minds, beyond 
which they can neither delay nor haſten. „ 

FS. 10. The Reaſon TI have for this odd Conjecture, is from 
obſerving that in the Impreſſions made upon any of our Senſes, 
we can but to a certain Degree perceive any Succeſſion; which 
if exceeding quick, the Senſe of Succeſſion is loſt, even in Caſes 
where it is evident that there is a real Succeſſion. Let a Can- 
non Bullet paſs through a Room, and in its Way take with it 


any Limb, or fleſhy Parts of a Man; 'tis as clear as any De- 


monſtration can be, that muſt ſtrike ſucceſſively the two Sides 
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of the Room: *Tis alſo evident, that it muſt touch one Part of 
the Fleſh firſt, and another after, and ſo in Succeſſion: And 


yet I believe no-body, who ever felt the Pain of ſuch a Shot, or 


heard the Blow againſt the two diſtant Walls, could perceive 


any Succeſſion, either in the Pain or Sound of ſo ſwift a Stroke. 
Such a Part of Duration as this, wherein we perceive no Suc- 
ceſſion, is that which we may call an Inſtant; and is that which 


takes up the Time of only one Idea in our Minds, without the Suc- 


ceſſion of another, wherein therefore we perceive no Succeſſion 
at all. pe 
§. 11. This alſo happens where the Motion is ſo flow as not 


to ſupply a conſtant Train of freſh Ideas to the Senſes, as faſt 


as the Mind is capable of receiving new ones into it; and ſo 
other Ideas of our own Thoughts, having room to come into 


our Minds between thoſe offered to our Senſes by the moving 


Body, there the Senſe of Motion is loſt; and the Body, though 
it really moves, yet not changing perceivable Diſtance with 


ſome other Bodies, as faſt as the Ideas of our own Minds do 
naturally follow one another in Train, the Thing ſeems to 


ſtand ſtill, as is evident in the Hands of Clocks and Shadows 
of Sun-dials, and other conſtant, but flow Motions ; where, 
though after certain Intervals, we perceive by the Change of 
Diſtance, that it hath moved, yet the Motion itſelf we per- 


cCeive not. TE 


This Train the | 
| Meaſureof and regular Succeſſion of Ideas in a waking Man, 


F. 12. So that to me it ſeems, that the conſtant 


other Succeſ= is, as it were the Meaſure and Standard of all 
ſons. | other Succeſſions : whereof if any one either ex- 


ceeds the Pace of our Ideas, as where two Sounds or Pains, Cc. 
take up in their Succeſſion the Duration of but one ſdea; or 
elſe where any Motion or Succeſſion is ſo ſlow, as that it keeps 


not Pace with the Ideas in our Minds, or the Quicknels in 
which they take their Turns; as when any one or more Ideas, 
in their ordinary Courſe, come into our Mind between thoſe 
which are offered to the Sight by the different perceptible Diſ- 
tances of a Body in Motion, or between Sounds of Smells fol- 
lowing one another; there alſo the Senſe of a conſtant conti- 


nued Succeſſion is loſt, and we perceive it not, but with certain 
Gaps of Reſt between. | 


De Mind can- 


$. 13. If it be fo that the Ideas of our Minds, 
no fix long en whilſt we have any there, do conſtantly change 
one inwariable and ſhift in a continual Succeſſion, it would be 
Idea. impoſſible, may any one ſay, for a Man to think 
lorg of any one Thing: By which, if it be — 

. that 
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that a Man may have one ſelf-ſame ſingle Idea a long Time alone in 
his Mind, without any Variation at all, I think, in Matter of Fact, 
it is not poſſible: For which (not knowing how the Ideas of our 
Minds are framed, of what Materials they are made, whence 
they have their Light, and how they come to make their Ap- 
pearances) I can give no other Reaſon but Experience; and I 
would have any one try whether he can keep one unyaried 
ſingle Idea in his Mind, without any other, for any conſiderable 
Time together. I 

$. 14. For Trial, let him take any Figure, any Degree of 
Light or Whitenefs, or what other he pleaſes; and he will, I 


ſuppoſe, find it difficult, to keep all other Ideas out of his Mind, 
but that ſome, either of another Kind, or various Conſidera- 


tions of that Idea (each of which Conſiderations is a new Idea) 
will conſtantly ſucceed one another 1 in his Thoughts, let him be 


as wary as he can. 


§. 15. All that is in a 1 W in this Caſe, I think, 
is only to mind and obſerve what the Ideas are that take their 
Turns in his Underſtanding ; or elſe to direct the Sort, and 
call in ſuch as he hath a Deſire or Uſe of; but hinder the con- 
ant Succeſſion of freſh ones, I think he cannot, though he may 


commonly chuſe whether he will heedtully e and n 


them. 


§. 16. Whether theſe ſeveral Idear in a Man's 13 3 


: Mind be made by certain Motions, I will not made, include 


here diſpute; but this I am ſure, that they in- 

clude 5 of Motion in their Weben 5 11 Senſe 7 
and if a Man had not the Idea of Motion other- 
wiſe, I think he would have none at all; which is enough to 
my preſent Purpoſe, and ſufficiently ſhews, that the Notice we 
take of the Ideas of our own Minds, appearing there one after 
another, is that which gives us the Idea of Succeſſion and Dura- 
tion, without which we ſhould have no ſuch Ideas at all. It is 
not then Motion, but the conſtant Train of Ideas in our Minds 
whilſt we are waking, that furniſbes us with the Idea of Dura- 
tion; whereof Motion no otherwiſe gives us any Perception, 
than as it cauſes in our Minds a conſtant Succeſſion of Ideas, 
as I have before ſhewed; and we have as clear an Idea of Suc- 
cefſion and Duration, by the Train of other Ideas ſucceeding one 
another in our Minds, without the Idea of any Motion, as by 
the Train of Ideas cauſed by the uninterrupted ſenſible Change 
of Diſtance between two Bodies, which we have from Motion; 
and therefore we ſhould as well have the Idea of Duration, 
were there no Senſe of Motion at all. 

Vor. I. 92 5 K 


Motion. 


§. 17. Having 
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. 19. Having thus got the Idea of Duration, 
Time is Durs the next Thing natural for the Mind to do, is 0 
tion ſet out by wil get ſome Meaſure of this common Duration, 
Meaſures. _ whereby it might judge of is different Lengths 


and conſider the diſtin& Order wherein ſeveral 
Things exift, without which a great Part of our Knowledge 
would be confuſed, and a great Part of Hiſtory: be rendered 
very uſeleſs. This Conſideration of Duration, as ſet out by 
certain Periods, and marked by certain Meaſures or Epochs, 18 
that, I think, which moſt properly we call Time. 
4 quad Mea-. F. 18. In the meaſuring of Extenſion, there 


is nothing more required but the Ap lication of 
fu bs ng Ly the Standard or Meaſure we make 110 of to the 
2 15 Dura- hing of whoſe Extenſion we would be inform- 
tion into equal ed; but in the meaſuring of Duration this can- 
Periods. not be done, becauſe no two different Parts of 


Succeſſion can be put together to meaſure one 


another; ; and nothing being a Meaſure of Duration but Dura- 


tion, as nothing is of Extenſion but Extenſion, we cannot 
keep by us any ſtanding, unvarying Meaſure of Duration 
which conſiſts in a conſtant fleeting 1 as we can of 
certain Lengths of Extenſion, as Inches, Feet, Yards, &c. 


marked out in permanent Parcels of Matter. Nothing then 


could ſerve well for a convenient Meaſure of Time, but what 
has divided the whole Length of its Duration into apparently 
equal Portions by conſtantly repeated Periods. What Portions 
of Duration are not'diſtinguiſhed, or conſidered as diſtinguiſhed 
and meaſured by ſuch Periods, come not ſo properly under the 


Notion of Time, as appears by ſuch Phraſes as theſe, viz. before 


all Time, and when Time ſhall be no more. 
F. 19. The diurnal and annual 3 of 


The Revolu- © the Sun, as having been from the beginning of 
tions of the | Nature conſtant, regular, and univerſally obſer- 
Sum and Moon vable by all Mankind, and ſuppoſed. equal to 
the propere one another, have been with Reaſon made uſe of 
| 4 es of for the Meaſure of Duration, But the Diſtinc- 


Motion of the Sun, it has brought this Miſtake with it, that it 
has been thought that Motion and Duration were the Meaſure 
one of another; for Men, inthe meaſuring of the Length of Time, 
having been accuſtomed to the Ideas of Minutes, Hours, Days, 
Months, Years, &c. which they found themſelves, upon any 


mention of Time or Duration, preſently to think on, all which 


Portions of Time were meaſured out by the Motion of thoſe 


heavenly | 


tion of Days and Years having depended on the 
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heavenly Bodies, they were apt to confound Time and Motion; 


or at leaſt to think that they had a neceſſary Connection one 
with another; whereas any conſtant periodical Appearance, or 
Alteration of Ideas in ſeemingly equidiſtant Spaces of Duration, 


if conſtant and univerſally obſervable, would have as well diſ- 


tinguiſhed the Intervals of Time as thoſe that have been made 
uſe of, For ſuppoſing the Sun, which ſome have taken to be 
a Fire, had been lighted up at the ſame Diſtance of Time that' 
it now every Day comes about to the ſame Meridian, and then 
gone out again about twelve Hours after, and that in the Space 
of an annual Revolution it had ſenſibly increaſed in Bright- 
neſs and Heat, and fo decreafed again ; would not ſuch regular 
Appearances ſerve to meaſure out the Diſtances of Duration to 
all that could obſerve it, as well without as with Motion ? For 


if the Appearances were conſtant, univerſally obſervable, and 


in equidiſtant Periods, they would ſerve Mankind for Meaſure 
of Time as well, were the Motion away. of | 

- & 20, For the freezing of Water, or the blow- 
ing of a Plant, returning at equidiſtant Periods 
in all Parts of the Earth, would as well ſerve 

Men to reckon their Vears by as the Motions of 
the Sun; and in effect we ſee that ſome People 
in America counted their Years by the coming of certain Birds 
amongſt them at their certain Seaſons, and leaving them at 
others. For a Fit of an Ague, the Senſe of Hunger or Thirſt, 
a Smell, or a Taſte, or any other Idea returning conſtantly at 
equidiſtant Periods, and making itſelf univerſally be taken no- 
tice of, would not fail to meaſure out the Courte of Succeſſion, 
and diſtinguiſh the Di*ances of Time. Thus we ſee that Men 
born blind count Time well enough by Years, whoſe Revolu- 
tions yet they cannot diſtinguiſh by Motions that they perceive 
not: And I aſk, whether a blind Man, who diſtinguiſhed his 
Years, either by the Heat of Summer, or Cold of Winter, by 
the Smell of any Flower of the Spring, or "Taſte of any Fruit of 


But not by © 
their Motion, 
but periodical 


Appearances, 


the Autumn, would not have a better Meaſure of Time than 


the Romans had before the Reformation of their Calendar by 
Julius Ceſar, or many other People, whoſe Years, notwith- 
ſtanding the Motion of the Sun, which they pretend to make 


| uſe of, are very irregular ?' And it adds no {mall Difficulty to 


Chronology, that the exact Length of the Years that ſeveral 
Nations counted by, are hard to be known, they differing very 
much one from another, and I think I may ſay all of them 
from the preciſe Motion of the Sun. And if the Sun moved 

| K 2 rom 
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from the Creation to the Flood conſtantly in the Æquator, and 
ſo equally diſperſed its Light and Heat to all the habitable Parts 
of the Earth, in Days all of the ſame Length, without its an- 
nual Variations to the Tropicks, as a late ingenious Author 
ſuppoſes “, I do not think it very eaſy to imagine, that (notwith- 


ſtanding the Motion of the Sun) Men ſhould, in the Antedilu- 
vian World, from the Beginning count by Years, or meaſure 
their Time by Periods, that had no ſenſible Marks very obvious 


to diſtinguiſh them by. 
S. 21. But perhaps it will be ſaid, without a 


| No tavo Parts regular Motion, ſuch as of the Sun, or ſome 


of Duration 


% other, how could it ever be known that ſuch 
can be certain- 


5 ben ts J Periods were equal? To which I anwer, the 
cual. 
Days was known, or preſumed: to be ſo at firſt, which was only 


Equality of any other returning Appearances 
might be known by the ſame Way that that of 


by judging of them by the Train of Ideas which had paſſed in 
Men's Minds in the Intervals: By which Train of Ideas diſ- 
covering Inequality in the natural Days, but none in the arti- 
ficial Days, the artificial Days, or Nux09pa, were gueſſed 


to be equal, which was ſufficient to make them ſerve for a 


Meaſure. Though exacter Search has ſince diſcovered: Inequa- 
lity in the diurnal Revolutions of the Sun, and we know not 
whether the annual alſo be not unequal; theſe yet, by their 
preſumed and apparent Equality, ſerve as well to reckon Time 


by (tho? not to meaſure the Parts of Duration exactly) as if they 


could be proved to be exactly equal. We muſt therefore care- 


_ fully diſtinguiſh betwixt Duration itſelf, and the Meaſures we 


make uſe of to judge of its Length. Duration in itſelf is to be 
conſidered as going on in one conſtant, equal, uniform Courſe ; 
but none of the Meaſures of it which we make uſe of can be 
known to do ſo; nor can we be aſſured that their aſſigned Parts 


or Periods are equal in Duration one to another; for two ſuc- 


ceſſive Lengths of Duration, however meaſured, can never be 
demonſtrated to be equal. The Motion of the Sun, which the 


World uſed ſo long and ſo confidently for an exact Meaſure of 


Duration, has, as I ſaid, been found in its ſeveral Parts un- 
equal : And though Men have of late made uſe of a Pendulum, 
as a more ſteady and regular Motion than that of the Sun, 
or. (to ſpeak more truly) of the Earth; yet if any one fhould 
be aſked how he certainly knows that the two ſucceſſive 
Swings of a Pendulum are equal, it would be very hard to 
ſatisfy him that they are infallibly ſoz ſince we cannot be 
| g = ſure 


— 


Dr. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
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fare that the Cauſe of that Motion, which is unknown to us, 
ſhall always operate equally; and we are ſure that the Me- 
dium in which the Pendulum moves, is not conſtantly the ſame z 
either of which varying, may alter the Equality of ſuch Pe- 
riods, and thereby deſtroy the Certainty and Exactneſs of the 
Meaſure by Motion, as well as any other Periods of other Ap- 
pearances; the Notion of Duration ſtill remaining dear, tho? 
our Meaſures of it cannot any of them be demonſtrated to be 
exact. Since then no two Portions of Succeſſion can be brought 


together, it is impoſſible ever certainly to know their Equality. 


All that we can do for a Meaſure of Time, is to take ſuch as 
have continual ſucceſſive Appearances at ſeemingly equidiſtant 
Periods; of which ſeeming Equality we have no other Meaſure, but 
ſuch as the Train of our own Ideas have lodged in our Memo- 


5 ries, with the Concurrence of other probable Reaſons, to per- 
ſuade us of their Equality, e = 


$. 22. One Thing ſeems ſtrange to me, that 


whilſt all Men maniteſtly meaſured Time by the Time not the 


Meaſure of 


Motion of the great and viſible Bodies of the Motion. 


World, Time yet ſhould be defined to be the 
Meaſure of Motion; whereas it is obvious to every one who 


reflects ever ſo little on it, that to meaſure Motion, Space is 
as neceſſary to be conſidered as Time; and thoſe who look a 


little farther, will find alſo the Bulk of the Thing moved ne- 


ceſſary to be taken into the Computation, by any one who will 


eſtimate or meaſure Motion, ſo as to judge right of it. Nor 
indeed does Motion any otherwiſe conduce to the meaſuri 
of Duration, than as it conſtantly brings about the Return of 
certain ſenſible Ideas in feeming equidiſtant Periods. For if 
the Motion of the Sun were as unequal as of a Ship driven by 
unſteady Winds, ſometimes very flow, and at others irregular- 
ly very ſwift; or if, being conſtantly equally ſwift, it yet was 
not circular, and produced not the ſame Appearances, it would 
not at all help us to meaſure Time, any more than the ſeeming 
unequal Motion of a Comet does. ed 
$. 23. Minutes, Hours, Days, and Years, are 1 
then no more neceſſary to time or Duration, than 7p. LY i 
Inches, Feet, Yards, and Miles, marked out in Rota 


in and Years, not 
any Matter, are to Extenſion, For tho we in neceſſary Mea- 


this Part of the Univerſe, by the conſtant Uſe jures of Dura- 


of them, as of Periods ſet out by the Revolu- tion. 

tions of the Sun, or as known Parts of ſuch - | 
Periods, have fixed the Ideas of ſuch Lengths of Duration in 
our Minds, which we apply to all Parts of Time, whoſe 
Lengths 
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Lengths we would conſider ; yet there may be other Parts of 
the Univerſe, where they no more uſe theſe Meaſures of ours, 
.than in Japan they do our Inches, Feet, or Miles. But yet 
ſomething analogous to them there muſt be; for without ſome 
regular periodical Returns we could not meaſure ourſelves, or 
| ſignify to others the Length of any Duration, though at the 
ſame Time the World were as full of Motion as it is now, but 
no Part of it diſpoſed into regular and apparently equidiſtant 
Revolutions. But the different Meaſures that may be made 
uſe of for the Account of Time, do not at all alter the No- 
tion of Duration, which is the Thing to be meaſured, no more 


than the different Standards of a Foot and a Cubit alter the 


| Notion of Extenſion to thoſe who make uſe of thoſe different 
Meaſures. L 


0 FS. 25. The Mind having once got ſuch a 
2 Meaſure of Time as the annual Revolution of 


cable to Dura- the Sun, can apply that Meaſure to Duration, 
tion before wherein that Meaſure itſelf did not exiſt, and 


Tine. with which in the Reality of its Being it had 


. nothing to do: For ſhould one ſay, that Abra- 
bam was born in the 27112th Year of the Julian Period, it is 
altogether as intelligible as reckoning from the Beginning of 
the World, tho' there were ſo far back no Motion of the Sun, 
nor any other Motion at all. For tho' the Julian Period be 
ſuppoſed to begin ſeveral Hundred Vears before there were 
really either Days, Nights or V ears marked out by any Revolu- 
tions of the Sun, yet we reckon as right, and thereby meaſure 


Duration as well, as if really at that Time the Sun had exiſted, 
and kept the ſame ordinary Motion it doth now. The Idea f 


Duration equal to an annual Revolution of the Sun, is as eaſily ap- 


plicable in our Thoughts to Duration, where no Sun nor Motion 
Was, as the Idea of a Foot or Yard, taken from Bodies here, 


can be applied in our Thoughts to Diſtances beyond the Con- 
fines of the World, where are no Bodies at all. | 
F. 26. For ſuppoſing it were 5639 Miles, or Millions of 
Miles, from this Place to the remoteſt Body of the Univerſe, 
(for being finite, it muſt be at a certain Diſtance) as we ſup- 


poſe it to be 5639 Years from this Time to the firſt Exiſtence 
of any Body in the Beginning of the World, we can in our 


Thoughts apply this Meaſure of a' Year to Duration before the 
Creation, or beyond the Duration of Bodies or Motion, as we 


can this Meaſure of a Mile to Space beyond the utmoſt Bo- 


dies; and by the one meaſure, Duration where there was no 
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Motion, as well as by the other meaſure Space in our Thoughts 
where there is no Body. ; 5 


$. 27. If it be objected to me here, that in this Way of er- 
plaining of Time I have begged what I ſhould not, viz. that 


the World is neither eternal nor infinite; I anſwer, that to 


my preſent Purpoſe it is not needful in this Place to make uſe 


of Arguments to evince the World to be finite both in Du- 


ration and Extenſion ; but it being at leaſt as conceivable as 
the contrary, I have certainly the Liberty to ſuppoſe it, as well 
as any one hath to ſuppoſe the contrary ; and I doubt not but 
that every one that will go about it, may eaſily conceive in his 


Mind the beginning of Motion, though not of all Duration; and ſo 
may come to a Stop, and non ultra, in his Conſideration of Mo- 
tion. So alſo in his Thoughts he may ſet Limits to Body, and 


the Extenſion belonging to it, but not to Space where no Body 
is; the utmoſt Bound of Space and Duration being beyond the 


Reach of Thought, as well as the utmoſt Bounds of Number 
are beyond the largeſt Comprehenſion of the Mind; and all for 
the ſame Reaſon, as we ſhall ſee in another Place, _ 


F. 28. By the ſame Means therefore, and 


from the ſame Original that we come to have Eternity. 
tbe Idea of Time, we have alſo that Idea which 
we call Eternity, viz. having got the Idea of Succeſſion and 
Duration, by reflecting on the Train of our own Ideas, cauſed 


in us either by the natural Appearances of thoſe Ideas coming 


conſtantly. of themſelves into our waking Thoughts, or elſe 


cauſed by external Objects ſucceſſively affecting our Senſes; and 
having from the Revolutions of the Sun got the Ideas, of certain 


Lengths of Duration, we can in our Thoughts add ſuch Lengths 


of Duration. to one another as often as we pleaſe, and apply 


them ſo added to Durations paſt or to come; and this we can 
continue to do on without: Bounds or Limits, and proceed in 


infinitum, and apply thus the Length of the annual Motion of 
the Sun to Duration, ſuppoſed before the Sun's, or any other 
Motion had its Being; which is no more difficult or abſurd, 
than to apply the Notion -I'/have of the moving of a Shadow 


one Hour to-day upon the Sun-dial, to the Duration of ſome- 
thing laſt Night; v. g. the burning of a Candle, which is now 
abſolutely ſeparate from all actual Motion; and it is as impoſ- 


ſible for the Duration of that Flame for an Hour laſt- Night, 


to co-exiſt -with any Motion that now is, or ever ſhall be, 


as for any Part of Duration that was before the Beginning of 
the World to co-exiſt with the Motion of the Sun now : But 
yet this hinders not, but that having the Idea of the Length of 


Duration of that Candlelight 


oh 
after the ſame rate it doth now, the Shadow on the Dial would 
have paſſed from one Hour line to another whilſt that Flame of 
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the Motion of the Shadow on a Dial between the Marks of 


two Hours, I can as ag ary meaſure in my 'Thoughts the 
A 


{ Night, as I can the Duration 
of any Thing that does now exiſt; and it is no more than to 
nk, that had the Sun ſhone then on the Dial, and moved 


the Candle laſted. 8 | 
5. 29. The Notion of an Hour, Day, or Year, being only 
the Idea I have of the Length of certain periodical regular Mo- 


tions, neither of which Motions do ever all at once exiſt, but 
only in the Ideas I have of them in my Memory, derived from 


my Senſes or Reflection; I can with the ſame Eaſe, and for the 
fame Reaſon, apply it in my Thoughts to Duration antecedent 


to all Manner of Motion, as well as to any 'Thing that is but a 
Minute or a Day antecedent to the Motion that at this very 
Moment the Sun is in. All Things paſt are equally and per- 
feQly at reſt, and to this Way of Conſideration of them are all 
dne, whether they were before the Beginning of the World, 
or but Yeſterday ; the meaſuring of any Duration by ſome Mo- 
tion, depending not at all on the real Co-exiſtence of that Thing 
to that Motion, or any other Periods of Revolution, but the 
having @ clear Idea of the Lengths of ſome periodical known Mo- 
tion, or other Intervals of Duration in my Mind, and applying 


that to the Duration of the Thing I would meaſure, 


F. 30. Henee we ſee, that ſome Men imagine the Duration 
of the World, from its firſt Exiſtence to this preſent Year 1689, 

to have been 5649 Years, or equal to 5639 anmaal Revolutions 
of the Sun; and others a great deal more; as the Ægyptians of 


old, who in the Time of Alexander counted 23000 Years from 


the Reign of the Sun; and the Chineſe now, who account the | : 
World 3,209,000 Years old, or more; which longer Dura- | 


tion of the World, according to their Computation, though ! 


ſhould not believe to be true, yet I can equally imagine it 


with them, and as truly underſtand and ſay one is longer than 


the other, as I underſtand that Methuſalem's Life was longer 
than Enpcb's; and if the common reckoning of 5639 ſhould 


be true (as it may be, as well as any other aſſigned) it hinders 
not at all my imagining what others mean, when they make the 
World 1000 Years older, ſince every one may with the ſame 


Facility imagine (I do not ſay believe) the World to be 50000 
Y ears old, as 5639; and may as well conceive the Duration of 


50000 Years, as 35639. Whereby it appears, that to the mea- 
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ſuring the Duration of any Thing by Time, it is not requiſite that 


that Thing ſhould be co-exiſtent to the Motion we meaſure by, 
or any other periodical Revolution; but it ſuffices to this Pur- 
poſe, that we have the Idea of the Length of any regular periodical 


Appearances, which we can in our Minds apply to Duration, 


with which the Motion or Appearance never co-exiſted. 


FS. 31. For as, in the Hiſtory of the Creation delivered by 
Moſes, 1 can imagine that Light exiſted three Days before the 
Sun was, or had any Motion, barely by thinking that the Du- 


ration of Light, before the Sun was created, was ſo long as (if 
the Sun had moved then as it doth now) would have been equal 
to three of his diurnal Revolutions; ſo by the ſame Way I can 
have an Idea of the Chaos, or Angels being created, before there 
was either Light or any continued Motion, a Minute, an Hour, 
a Day, a Year, or 1000 Years. For if I can but conſider Du- 


ration equal to one Minute, before either the Being or Motion 
of any Body, I can add one Minute more till I come to 60: 


And by the ſame Way of adding Minutes, Hours, or Years, 
i e. ſuch or ſuch Parts of the Sun's Revolution, or any other 


Period, whereof I have the Idea) proceed in infinitum and ſup- 


oſe a Duration exceeding as many ſuch Periods as I can reckon, 


for me add whilſt I will; which I think is the Notion we have 
of Eternity, of whoſe Infinity we have no other Notion than 


we have of the Infinity of Number, to which we can add for 
ever without End... „ „„ 
FS. 32. And thus I think it is plain, that from theſe two 
Fountains of all Knowledge before- mentioned, (viz.) Reflec-. 
tion and Senſation, we get the Ideas of Duration, and the Mea- 
fares of it. - 1 . 


For, Firſt, by obſerving what paſſes in our Minds, how our 


Ideas there in Train conſtantly ſome vaniſh, and others begin | 


to appear, we come by the Idea of Succeſſion. 

Secondly, by obſerving a Diſtance in the Parts of this Succei- 
ſion, we get the Idea of Duration. nee es 
_ Thirdly, By Senſation obſerving certain Appearances at cer- 


| tain regular and ſeeming equidiſtant Periods, we get the Ideas 
of certain Lengths or Meaſures of Duration, as Minutes, Hours, 


arts Years, ce. N 5 
ourthly, By being able to repeat thoſe Meaſures of Time, 


or Ideas of ſtated Length of Duration in our Minds, as often as 


we will, we can come to imagine Duration, where nothing does 
really endure or WW and thus we imagine 'To-morrow, next 
Year, or ſeven Years hence. | 


f ag and 
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Fifibly, By being able to repeat any ſuch Idea of any Length 
of II 1me, as of a Minute, a tl or an Age, as often as we 
will in our own Thoughts, and adding them one to another, 
without ever coming to the End of ſuch Addition, any nearer 
than we can to the End of Number, to which we can always 
add, we come by the Idea of Eternity, as the future eternal Du- 


Tation of our Souls, as well as the Eternity of that infinite Be- 
ing, which muſt neceſſarily have always exiſted. 


Sixthly, By conſidering any Part of infinite Duration, as ſet 


out by periodical * we come by the Idea of what we 
call Time in general. 


eee eee 
c HAP. XV. 


of Duration and Expanſs Nw, conf idered together, 


1. Hough we have in the precedent Lo 
Both capableof * "7 4 Chapters dwelt pretty long on the 


Conſiderations of Space and Dura- 


tion; yet they being Ideas of general Concern- 


ment, that have ſomething very abſtruſe and peculiar in their 
Nature, the comparing them one with another may, perhaps, 
be of Uſe for their Illuſtration; and we may have the more 
clear and diſtin Conception of them, by taking a View of 


them together. Diſtance or Space, in its ſimple abſtra&t Con- 


ception, to avoid Confuſion, I call Expan ſion, to diſtinguiſh it 
from Extenſion, which by ſome is uſed to expreſs this Diſtance | 
only as it is in the ſolid Parts of Matter, and ſo includes, or at 
| leaſt intimates the Idea of Body: Whereas the Idea of pure Di- 


ſtance includes no ſuch Thing. [ prefer alſo the Word Ex- 


pan ſion to Space, becauſe Space is often applied to Diſtance of 


fleeting ſucceſſive Parts which never exiſt together, as well as 


to thoſe which are permanent. In both theſe viz. (Expanſion 


and Duration) the Mind has this common Idea of continued 


Lengths, capable of greater or leſs Quantities: For a Man has 
as clear an Idea of the Difference of the Length of an Hour 


and a Day, as of an Inch and a Foot. 


Expanſion not $. 2. The Mind, having got the Idea of the 


bounded by Length of any Part of Expanſion, let it be a Span, 
Matter. or a Pace, or what Length you will, can, as has 
| been 
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been ſaid, repeat that Idea; and ſo adding it to the former, enlarge 
its Idea of Length, and make it equal to two Spans, or two Paces, 
and ſo as often as it will, till it equals the Diſtance of any Parts 
of the Earth one from another, and increaſe thus, till it 
amounts to the Diſtance of the Sun, or remoteſt Star. By 
ſuch a Progreſſion as this, ſetting out from the Place where it 
is, or any other Place, it can proceed and pals beyond all thoſe 
Lengths, and find nothing to ſtop its going on, either in, or 
without Body. Tis true, we can eaſily in our Thoughts 
come to the End of ſolid Extenſion; the Extremity and Bounds 


of all Body, we have no Difficulty to arrive at : But when the 


Mind is there, it finds nothing to hinder its Progreſs into this 
endleſs Expanſion ; of that it can neither find nor conceive any 


End. Nor let any one ſay, That beyond the Bounds of Body 


there 1s nothing at all, unleſs he will confine G OD within 
the Limits of Matter. Solomon, whoſe Underſtanding was 
 Mlled and enlarged with Wiſdom, ſeems to have other 


Thoughts, when he ſays, Heaven and the Heaven of Heavens, 


cannot contain thee : And he, I think, very much magnifies to 
| himſelf the Capacity of his own Underſtanding, who perſuades 


himſelf, that he can extend his Thoughts farther than G OD oo 


_ exiſts, or imagine any Expanſion where he is not. 


'$. 3. Juſt ſo is it in Duration. The Mind, hav- 


ing got the Idea of any Length of Duration, can Mor Duration 


Ey Mot 
double, multiply, and enlarge it, not only beyond 7 Motion. 


its own, but beyond the Exiſtence of all corporeal Beings, and 


all the Meaſures of Time, taken from the great Bodies of the 


World, and their Motions. But yet every one eaſily admits, 
That though we make Duration boundleſs, as certainly it is, 


we cannot yet extend it beyond all Being. G OD, every one 
_ eaſily allows, fills Eternity; and *tis hard to find a Reaſon, 


why any one ſhould doubt that he likewiſe fills Immenſity. 
His infinite Being is certainly as boundleſs one way as another; 
and methinks it aſcribes a little too much te Matter, to ſay, 


where there is no Body, there is nothing. 


| 8. 4. Hence, 1 think, We May learn the Reaſon, Why Men more 
why every ons familiarly, and without the leaſt ea admit 


Heſitation, ſpeaks of, and ſuppoſes Eternity, and infinite Dura- 


ſticks not to aſcribe Infinity to Duration; but *tis tion, than in- 
with more Doubting and Reſerve, that many ad- finite Expan- 
mit, or ſuppole the Infinity of Space. The Rea- fron. 

ſon whereof ſeems to me to be this, that Duration and Exten- 
ſion being uſed as Names of Affections belonging to other 


_ Beings, 
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Beings, we eaſily conceive in G OD infinite Duration, and we 


cannot avoid doing ſo: But not attributing to him Extenſion, 


but only to Matter, which is finite, we are apter to doubt of 
the Exiſtence of Expanſion without Matter, of which alone 
we commonly ſuppoſe it an Attribute. And therefore, when 
Men purſue their Thoughts of Space, they are apt to ſtop at 
the Confines of Body, as if Space were there at an End too, 
and reached no farther. Or if their Ideas upon Confideration 
carry them farther, yet they term what is beyond the Limits 
of the Univerſe, imaginary Space; as if it were nothing, be- 
cauſe there is no Body exiſting in it. Whereas Duration, an- 
tecedent to all Body, and to the Motions which it is meaſured 
by, they never term imaginary ; becauſe it is never ſuppoſed 


void of ſome other real Exiſtence. And if the Names of Things 


may at all direct our Thoughts towards the Originals of Men's 


Ideas (as I am apt to think they may very much,) one may 


have Occafion to think, by the Name Duration, that the Con- 
tinuation of Exiſtence, with a Kind of Reſiſtance to any de- 

ſtructive Force, and the Continuation of Solidity, (which is apt 
to be confounded with, and if we will look into the minute 
anatomical Parts of Matter, is little different from Hardneſs, 


were thought to have ſome Analogy, and gave Occaſion to 


Words ſo near of kin as Durare and Durum eſſe. And that 
Durare is applied to the Idea of Hardneſs, as well as that of 
Exiſtence, we ſee in Horace, Epod. 16. ferro duravit ſecula. 


But be that as it will, this is certain, that whoever purſues his 


_ own Thoughts, will find them ſometimes launch out beyond 


the Extent of Body, into the Infinity of Space or Expanſion ; 


the Idea whereof is diſtinct and ſeparate from Body, and all 


other Things: Which may (to thoſe who pleaſe) be a Subject 


of farther Meditation. | 


Tims to Dura. F. 5. Time in general is to Duration, as Place 
tion, is as to Expanſion, They are ſo much of thoſe 


Place to Ex- boundleſs Oceans of Eternity and Immenſity 
Fanfion. as is ſet out and diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, as 


it were by Landmarks; and ſo are made uſe of, to denote the 
_ Poſition of finite real Beings, in reſpe& one to another, in 


thoſe uniform infinite Oceans of Duration and Space. Theſe 
rightly conſidered, are only Ideas of determinate Diſtances from 

certain known Points fixed in diſtinguiſhable ſenſible Things, 
and ſuppoſed to keep the fame Diſtance one from another. 
From ſuch Points fixed in ſenfible Beings we reckon, and 


| from them we meaſure our Portions of thoſe infinite Quan- 
tities; which ſo conſidered, are that which we call Time and 


Place. 
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Place. For Duration and Space being in themſelves uniform 
and boundleſs, the Order and Poſition of Things, without ſuch 


known ſettled Points, would be loſt in them; and all Things 


would lie jumbled in an incurable Confuſion. 


F. 6. Time and Place taken thus for determi- June and Place 
nate diſtinguiſhable Portions of thoſe infinite are taken for ſo 
Abyſſes of Space and Duration, ſet out or ſup- much of either, 
poſed to be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by Marks as are ſet out by 
and known Boundaries, have each of them a „e Exiſtence 
twofold Acceptation. INE and Motion of 

175 5 hi 3 Bodies. 

Firſt, Time in general is commonly taken for ſo much of in- 
finite Duration, as is meaſured out by, and co-exiſtent with 


the Exiſtence and Motions of the great Bodies of the Univerſe, 


as far as we know any thing of them: And in this Senſe, Time 
begins and ends with the Frame of this ſenſible World, as in 


theſe Phraſes before- mentioned, before all Time, or when Time 


fhall be no more. Place likewiſe is taken ſometimes for that Por- 
tion of infinite Space, which is poſſeſſed by, and comprehended 


Within the material World; and is thereby diſtinguiſhed from 


the reſt of Expanſion; though this may more properly be called 
Extenſion than Place. Within theſe two are confined, and by 


the obſervable Parts of them are meaſured and determined, the 


particular Time or Duration, 
Place of all corporeal Beings. 


and the particular Extenſion and 
F. 7. Secondly, Sometimes the Word Time is g,,,mm.. fr 
uſed in a larger Senſe, and is applied to Parts of . 72 


that infinite Duration, not that were really di- fher, as wwe de- 
ſtinguiſned and meaſured out by this real Ex- fign by Mea- 


iſtence, and periodical Motions of Bodies that ſures taken 
were appointed from the Beginning to be for from the Bulk 


Signs and for Seaſons, and for Days, and Years, or Motion of 


and are accordingly our Meaſures of Time; but Bodies. 


ſuch other Portions too of that infinite uniform Duration, which 


we, upon any Occaſion, do ſuppoſe equal to certain Lengths of 


meaſured Time; and fo conſider them as bounded and deter- 


mined. For if we ſhould ſuppoſe the Creation, or Fall of the 


Angels, was at the Beginning of the Julian Period, we ſhould 


ſpeak properly enough, and ſhould be underſtood, if we faid, 


*tis a longer Time ſince the Creation of Angels, than the Crea- 
tion of the World, by 764 Years: Whereby we would mark 


out ſo much of that undiſtinguiſhed Duration, as we ſuppoſe 
equal to, and would have admitted 764 annual Revolutions of 
the Sun, moving at the Rate it now does. And thus likewiſe 


We 
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we ſometimes ſpeak -of Place, Diſtance, or Bulk in the great 


Inane beyond the Confines of the World, when we conſider ſo 


much of that Space as is equal to, or capable to receive a Body 
of any aſſigned Dimenſions, as a Cubic Foot; or do ſuppoſe 
a Point in it, at ſuch a certain Diſtance from any Part of the 
Univerſe. | I iii 


9. 8. Where and When are Queſtions belonging 


They belong to to all finite Exiſtences, and are by us always 


ll Beings. reckond from ſome known Parts of this ſen- 

8 ſible World, and from ſome certain Epochs 
marked out to us by the Motions obſervable in it. Without 
ſome ſuch fixed Parts or Perids, the Order of Things would 


be loſt, to our finite Underſtandings, in the boundleſs inva- 


riable Oceans of Duration and Expanſion; which comprehend 
in them all finite Beings, and in their full Extent belong only 
to the Deity. And therefore we are not to wonder, that we 
comprehend them not, and do ſo often find our Thoughts at 
a loſs, when we would conſider them, either abſtractly in 
themſelves, or as any way attributed to the firſt incomprehen- 
fible Being. But when applied to any particular finite Beings, 
the Extenſion of any Body is ſo much of that infinite Space, as 
the Bulk of that Body takes up. And Place is the Poſition of 
any Body, when conſidered at a certain Diſtance from ſome other. 
As the Idea of the particular Duration of any Thing, is an 
Idea of that Portion of infinite Duration, which paſſes during 
the Exiſtence of that Thing; ſo the Time when the Thing 


exiſted, is the Idea of that Space of Duration, which paſſed be- 


tween ſome known and fixed Period of Duration, and the Be- 
ing of that Thing. One ſhews the Diſtance of the Extremi- 


tices of the Bulk, or Exiſtence of the ſame Thing, as that it is 


a Foot ſquare, or laſted two Years; the other ſhews the Diſ- 


tance of it in Place, or Exiſtence, from other fixed Points of 
Space or Duration; as that it was in the Middle of Lincolns- 


Inn- Fields, or the firſt Degree of Taurus, and in the Year of 
our Lord 1671, or the 1000 Year of the Julian Period: All 
which Diſtances we meaſure by preconceived Ideas of certain 


Lengths of Space and Duration, as Inches, Feet, Miles, and 
Degrees; and in the other, Minutes, Days, and Years, Fc. 
All the Parts of F. 9. There is one Thing more, wherein 


Extenſion are Space and Duration have a great Conformity, 
Extenſion; and and that is, 'Though they are juſtly reckoned 
all the Partsof amongſt our ſimple Ideas, yet none of the diſ- 


Duration, are tin Ideas we have of either, is without all 
Duration. | 
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Manner of Compoſition *; it is the very Nature of both of them 
to conſiſt of Parts: But their Parts being all of the ſame Kind, 
and without the Mixture of any other Idea, hinder them not 
from having a Place amongſt ſimple Ideas. Could the Mind, 
as in Number, come to ſo ſmall a Part of Extenſion or Dura- 
tion, as excluded Diviſibility, that would be, as it were, the 
indiviſible Unit, or Idea; by Repetition of which, it would 
make its more enlarged Ideas of Extenſion and Duration. But 
ſince the Mind is not able to frame an Idea of any Space with- 
out Parts ; inſtead thereof, it makes uſe of the common. Mea- 
ſures, which by familiar Uſe, in each Country, have imprinted 
| themſelves on the Memory, (as Inches and Feet; or Cubits, 

and. Paraſangs ; and ſo Seconds, Minutes, Hours, Days, and 
Years in Duration:) The Mind makes uſe, I ſay, of ſuch 
Ideas as theſe, as ſimple ones; and theſe are the component 
Parts of larger Ideas, which the Mind, upon Occaſion, makes 
by the Addition of ſuch known Lengths, which it is acquainted 


Alt has been objected to Mr. Locke, that if Space conſiſts of Parts, 
as *tis confeſſed in this Place, he ſhould not have reckoned it in the 
Number of Simple Ideas; becauſe it ſeems to be inconſiſtent with 
what he ſays elſewhere, That a ſimple Idea is uncompounded, and 
contains in it nothing but one as {oe Appearance, or Conception 0 
the Mind, and is not * le into different Ideas, p. 81. Tis 
farther objected, That Mr. Locke hath not given in the ſecond Chapter 
of the ſecond Book, where he begins to ſpeak of Simple Ideas, an 
exact Definition of what he underſtands by the Word Simple Ideas. 
To theſe Difficulties Mr. Locke anſwers thus: To begin with the laſt, 
he declares, That he has not treated this Subject in an Order perfectly 
Scholaſtic, having not had much Familiarity with thoſe Sort of Books 
during the writing of his, and not remembering at all the Method in 
which they are written; and therefore his Readers ought not to ex- 
pect Definitions regularly placed at the Beginning of each new Sub- 
jet. Mr. Locke contents himſelf to employ the principal Terms that 
he uſes, fo that from his Uſe of them the Reader may eafily com- 
prehend what he means by them. But with reſpe& to the Term 
Simple Idea, he has had the good Luck to define that in the Place 
Cited in the Objection; and therefore there is no Reaſon to ſupply _ 
that Defeat. The Queſtion then is to know, Whether the Idea of 
Extenſion agrees with this Definition? Which will effectually agree 
to it, if it be underſtood in the Senſe which Mr. Locke had principally 
in his View; for that Compoſition which he deſigned to exclude in 
that Definition, was a Compoſition of -different Ideas in the Mind, 
and not a Compoſition of the ſame Kind in a Thing whoſe Eſſence 


\ _ conſiſts 
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| with. On the other Side, the ordinary ſmalleſt Meafure we ot 
| have of either, is looked on as an Unit in Number, when the be 
| Mind by Diviſion would reduce them into leſs Fractions. P: 
hl Though on both Sides, both in Addition and Diviſion, either | ab 
A of Space or Duration, when the Idea under Conſideration be- 8 
i comes very big, or very ſmall, its preciſe Bulk becomes very 
= obſcure and confuſed ; and it is the Number of its repeated | thi 
| Additions or Divifions, that alone remains clear and diſtinct; | fid 
5 as will eaſily appear to any one, who will let his Thoughts | are 
Li looſe. in the vaſt Expanſion of Space, or Diviſibility of Matter. in 
0 Every Part of Duration, is Duration too; and every Part of tak 
Extenſion, is Extenſion; both of them capable of Addition the 
„ or Diviſion in infinitum. But the leaſt Portions of either of tak 
"il them, whereof we have clear and diſtin Ideas, may, perhaps, rat 
M | be fitteſt to be conſidered by us, as the fimple Ideat of that wh 
| Kind, out of which our complex Modes of Space, Exten- 3 
| ſion, and Duration, are made up, and into which they can ene 
Wo again be diſtinctly reſolved. Such a ſmall Part in Duration, wh 
8 may be called a Moment, and is the Time of one Idea in our WW Wa 
1 Minds, in the Train of their ordinary Succeſſion there. The | Th 
Mi 1 eee e ee ere 
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1 conſiſts in having Parts of the ſame Kind, where you can never Y hi 
'} come to a Part entirely exempted from this Compoſition. So that 18 C 
of if the Idea of Extenſion conſiſts in having Partes extra Partes (as the bon 
of Schools ſpeak) 'tis always, in the Senſe of Mr. Locke, a Simple Idea; wer 
ih becauſe the Idea of having Partes extra Partes, cannot be reſolved | exif 
5 into two other Ideas. For the Remainder of the Objection made © Opir 
| to Mr. Locke, with reſpect to the Nature of Extenſion, Mr. Locke was bey 
$i aware of it, as ma) be ſeen in 8. 9. Ch. 15. of the ſecond. Book, | 4 Unc 
bt where he ſays, That the leaſt Portion of Space or Extenſion, where- W vati 
'Þ of we have a clear and diſtin Idea, may, perhaps, be the fitteſt to 5 lity 
1 be conſidered by us as a Simple Idea of that Kind, out of which our 4 
is complex Modes of Space and Extenſion are made up. So that, — 
| according to Mr. Locke, it may very fitly be called a Simple Idea, — RAD 
q ſince it is the leaſt Idea of Space that the Mind can form to itſelf, = 
| and that cannot be divided by the Mind into any leſs, whereof it manr 
1 has in itſelf any determined Perception. From whence it fol- Fr Oy 
i = TAaVo 


lows, that it is to the Mind one Simple Idea: and that is ſufficient 1 
to take away this Objection; for 'tis not the Deſign of Mr. Locke, derſte 
in this Place, to diſcourſe of any Thing but concerning the Ideas of ed by 
the Mind. But if this is not ſufficient to clear the Difficulty, 7 toget 
Mr. Locke hath nothing more to add, but that if the Idea of Exten- 1 
5 ſion is ſo peculiar, that it cannot exactly "gee with the Definition 1 of 85 
"hs that he has given of thoſe Simple Ideas, fo that it differs in ſome V 
> | manner 4 
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which we have of Expanſion, are turned every 
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other, wanting a proper Name, I know not whether 1 may 
be allowed to call a ſenſible Point, meaning thereby the læaſt 
Particle of Matter or Space we can diſcern, which is ordinaril 
about a Minute, and to the ſharpeſt Eye ſeldom leſs than thirty 
Seconds of a Circle, whereof the Eye is the Centre. 

$. 10. Expanſion and Duration have this far= 
ther Agreement, that though they are both con- Their Parts. 
ſidered by us as having Parts, yet their Parts inſeparable. 
are not ſeparable one from another, no not even 5 
in Thought: Though the Parts of Bodies, from whence we 
take our Meaſure of the one, and the Parts of Motion, or ra- 
ther the Succeſſion of Ideas in our Minds, from whence we 
take the Meaſure of the other, may be interrupted and ſepa- 
rated; as the one is often by Reſt, and the other is by Sleep, 
J..... 8 

5. II. But yet there is this manifeſt Diffe- "oo 
ence between them, That the [deas of Length „ 
panſion as a 
„ 


Way, and ſo make Figure, and Breadth, and 
Thickneſs ; but Duration is but as it were the 


Length of one ſtraight Line, extended in infinitum, not capable 
of Multiplicity, Variation, or Figure; but is one common 


Meaſure of all Exiſtence whatſoever, wherein all Things, 


” whilſt they exiſt, equally partake. For this preſent Moment 
is common to all Things, that are now in Being, and equally 
comprehends that Part of their Exiſtence, as much as if the 

were all but one ſingle Being; and we may truly ſay, they all 
exiſt in the ſame Moment of Time. Whether Angels and 
Spirits have any Analogy to this, in reſpe& of Expanſion, is 
beyond my Comprehenſion : And, perhaps, for us, who have 
> Underſtandings and Comprehenſions ſuited to our own Preſer- 
vation, and the Ends of our own Being, but not to the Rea- 
llity and Extent of all other Beings, *tis near as hard to con- 
ceive any Exiſtence, or to have an Idea of any real Being, 


PE EE 


1 manner from all others of that Kind, he thinks 'tis better to leave it 
chere expoſed to this Difficulty, than to make a new Divifion in his 


Favour. *Tis enough for Mr Locke that his Meaning can be un- 


derſtood. Tis very common to obſerve intelligible Diſcourſes ſpoil- 
ed by too much Subtilty in nice Diviſions. We ought to put Things 
together, as well as we can, Doctrinæ causd; but, after all, ſeveral 
Things will not be bundled up together under our Terms and Ways 
of Speaking. 5 | 


Vor. I. L with 
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with a perfect Negation of all manner of Expanſion; as it is 
to have the Idea of any real Exiſtence, with a perfect Nega- 
tion of all manner of Duration. And therefore what Spirits 
have to. do. with Space, or how they communicate in it, we 
know not. All that we know is, that Bodies do each ſingly 
poſſeſs its proper Portion of it, according to the Extent of its 
ſolid Parts; and thereby exclude all other Bodies from having 
5 5 Share in that particular Portion of Space, whilſt it remains 
ere. | | | : 
5 §. 12. Duration, and Time, which is a Part 
Duration has of it, is the Idea we have of periſbing Diſtance, of 
never two awbich no two Parts exiſt together, but follow each 


Parts 2 0 other in Succeſſion; as Expanſion is the Idea of 
3 all laſting Diſtance, all whoſe Parts exiſt together, and 


are not capable of Succeſſion. And therefore, 
though we cannot conceive any Duration without Succeſſion, 
nor can put it together in our Thoughts, that any Being does 
now exiſt 'To-morrow, or poſleſs at once more than the preſent 
Moment of Duration; yet we can conceive the eternal Dura- 
tion of the Almighty far different from that of Man, or any 
other finite Being: Becauſe Man comprehends not in his Know- 
ledge, or Power, all paſt and future things : His Thoughts are 
but of Yeſterday, and he knows not what To-morrow will 
bring forth. What is once paſled, he can never recall ; and 
what is yet to come, he cannot make preſent. What I ſay of 
Man, I ſay of all finite Beings, who, though they may far ex- 
ceed Man in Knowledge and Power, yet are no more than the 
meaneſt Creature, in compariſion with God himſelf. Finite, of 
any Magnitude, holds not any Proportion to infinite. God's 
infinite Duration being accompanied with infinite Knowledge, 
and infinite Power, he fees all Things paſt and to come; and 
they are no more diſtant from his Knowledge, no farther re- 
moved from his Sight than the preſent : They all lie under the 
ſame View; and there is nothing which he cannot make exiſt 
each Moment he pleaſes. For the Exiſtence of all Things 
depending upon his good Pleaſure, all Things exiſt every Mo- 
ment, that he thinks fit to have them exiſt. To conclude, Ex- 
panſion and Duration do mutually embrace and comprehend 
each other; every Part of Space being in every Part of Dura- 
tion, and every Part of Duration in every Part of Expanſion. 
Such a Combination of two diſtinct Ideas, is, I ſuppoſe, ſcarce 
to be found in all that great Variety we do or can conceive, and 
may afford Matter to farther Speculation. 


or can be imagined, 


which is an 


"CHAP. XVI. 
Of NU MEER. 


be 1 Mongſt all the Ideas we have, as Number the 


there is none ſuggeſted to the Mind fmpleft and 

| = DÞ. by more Ways, ſo there is none weft univerſal 
more ſimple than that of Unity, or One; It Idea. | 

has no Shadow of Variety or Compoſition in it : Every Obje& 

our Senſes are employed about, every Idea in our Underſtand- 


ings, every Thought of our Minds, brings this Idea along with 


it. And therefore it is the moſt intimate to our Thoughts, as 


well as it is, in its Agreement to all other Things, the moſt 


univerſal Idea we have. For Number e itſelf to Men, 
Angels, Actions, Thoughts, every thing that either doth exiſt, 


F. 2. By repeating this Idea in our Minds, and Its Modes 


adding the Repetitions together, we come by made by Addi- 


the complex Ideas of the Modes of it. Thus by ion. 
adding one to one, we have the complex Idea of a Couple: By 
putting twelve Units together, we have the complex Idea of a 
Dozen; and of a Score, or f Million, or "7 other Number. 
F. 3. The ſimple Modes of Number are of all wa 
other 15. nf fine ; every the leaſt Variation, — as 
Unit, making each Combination | 
as clearly different from that which approacheth. neareſt to it, 
as the moſt remote; Two being as diſtin& from One, as Two 
Hundred; and the Idea of Two, as diſtin& from the Idea of 
Three, as the Magnitude of the whole Earth is from that of a 
Mite. This is not ſo in other ſimple Modes, in which it is not 
ſo eaſy, nor, perhaps, poſſible for us to diſtinguiſh betwixt two 
approaching Ideas, which yet are really different. For who will 
undertake to find a Difference between the White of this Pa- 


1 Per, and that of the next Degree to it ? or can form diſtin& 


Ideas of every the leaſt Exceſs in Extenſion ? | 
F. 4. The clearneſs and Diſtinctneſs of each Therefore De- 


Mode of Number from all others, even thoſe that mon/frations. 


approach neareſt, makes me apt to think, that in Numbers 
Demonſtrations in Numbers, if they are not more ve moft pre 


4 evident and exact than in Extenſion, yet they ciſe. 


are more general in their Uſe, and more determinate in their 
W Ap- 
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3 Becauſe the Ideas of Numbers are more preciſe 
and diſtinguiſhable than in Extenſion; where every Equality 
and Exceſs are not ſo eaſy to be obſerved, or meaſured; be- 
cauſe our Thoughts cannot in Space arrive at any determined 


Small neſs, beyond which it cannot go, as an Unit; and there- 
fore the Quantity or Proportion of any the leaſt Exceſs cannot 


be diſcovered : Which is clear otherwiſe in Number; where, as 


has been ſaid, 91 is as diſtinguiſhable from go, as from goco, 


though 91 be the next immediate Exceſs to 90. But it is not 


ſo in Extenſion, where whatſoever is more than juſt a Foot, or 
an Inch, is not diſtinguiſhable from the Standard of a Foot, or 


an Inch; and in Lines, which appear of an equal Length, one 
may be longer than the other by innumerable Parts: Nor can 
any one aſſign an Angle, which ſhall be the next biggeſt to a 


9. 5. By the repeating, as has been faid, of 
the Idea of an Unit, and joining 1t to another 
Unit, we make thereof one collective Idea, 
marked by the Name Two. And whoſoever can do this, and 
proceed on, ſtill adding one more to the laſt collective Idea 
which he had of _— Number, and give a Name to it, may 
count, or have Ideas for ſeveral Collections of Units, diſtin- 


Names neceſſa- 


2 one from another, as far as he hath a Series of Names 


for following Numbers, and a Memory to retain that Series, 
with their ſeveral Names: All Numeration being but ſtill the 
adding of one Unit more, and giving to the whole together, 
as comprehended in one Idea, a new or diſtin& Name or Sign, 
whereby to know it from thoſe before and after, and diſtinguiſh 
it from every ſmaller or greater Multitude of Units. So that 
he that can add one to one, and ſo to two, and ſo go on with 
his Tale, taking till with him the diſtin& Names belonging to 
every Progreſſion, and ſo again, by ſubſtracting an Unit from 


each Collection, retreat and leſſen them, is capable of all the 4 
Ideas of Numbers, within the Compaſs of his Language, or for“ 


which he hath Names, though not, perhaps, of more. For the 
ſeveral ſimple Modes of Numbers being in our Minds but ſo ma- 


ny Combinations of Units, which have no Variety, nor are ca--- 
pable of any other Difference, but more or leſs, Names or Marks“ 
for each diſtin Combination ſeem more neceſſary, than in anf; 


other ſort of Ideas. For without ſuch Names or Marks, we can 


hardly well make uſe of Numbers in reckoning, eſpecially where 
the Combination is made up of any great Multitude of Units; 
which put together without a Name or Mark to diſtinguiſh that 
' Preciſe Collection, will hardly be kept from being a Heap in|? 
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6. This I think to be the Reaſon why , 

1 Americans, I have ſpoken with, (who were on n 
otherwiſe of quick and rational Parts enough) 
could not, as we do, by any means, count to 1000; nor had 

any diſtinct Idea of that Number, though they could reckon 
very well to 20: Becauſe their Language being ſcanty, and 
accommodated only to the few Neceſſaries of a needy ſimple 
Life, unacquainted either with Trade or Mathematicks, had 
no Words in it to ſtand for 1000; ſo that when they were diſ- 
courſed with of thoſe greater Numbers, they would ſhew the 


| | Hairs of their Head, to expreſs a great Multitude, which they 


could not number; which Inability, I ſuppoſe, proceeded from 
their want of Names. The Tououpinambos had no Names for 
Numbers above 5; any Number beyond that, they made out 
by ſhewing their Fingers, and the Fingers of 
others who were preſent : And I doubt not but Hiſtoire un 
ve ourſelves might diſtinctly number in Words Vage fait en 
a great deal farther than we uſually do, would 4 Terre du 
we find out but ſome fit Denominations to ſig- Brafil, par 
nify them by; whereas in the Way we take Jean de Lery, 
now to name them, by Millions of Millions of 2. 38% 
Millions, Cc. it is hard to go beyond eighteen, or at moſt four 
and twenty decimal Progreſſions, without Confuſion. - But to 
ſhew how much diſtin Names conduce to our well reckoning, or 
having uſeful Ideas of Numbers, let us ſet all theſe following 
Figures, as the Marks of one Number: v. g. N 


Nonilions, Orilions, Septilions. Sextilions, Quintiliont, 
857324. 162486. 345896. 437916. 423147. 


Quartiliont. Trilions. Bilions. Millions. Units. 


248106. 235421. 261734. 368149. 623137. 


The ordinary way of naming this Number in Engliſh, will be 
the often repeating of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, of 
Millions, of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, 


> (which is the Denomination of the ſecond ſix Figures.) In 


which way, it will be very hard to have any diſtinguiſhing No- 
tions of this Number: But whether, by giving every ſix Fi- 


2 gures a new and orderly Denomination, theſe, and perhaps a 
great many more Figures, in Progreſſion, might not eaſily be 


counted diſtinctly, and Ideas of them both got more eaſily to 


; ourſelyes, and more plainly ſignified to others, I leave it to be 


conſidered. This I mention only, to ſhew how neceſſary 
. — diſtinc 
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troduce new ones of my gere „ _ 
Wy s $. 7. Thus Children, either for want of Names 
3 en to mark the ſeveral Progreſſions of Numbers, or 


diſtinct Names are to Numbering, without pretending to in- 


earlier. not having yet the Faculty to collect ſcattered 


Fe luaeas into complex ones, and range them in a 
regular Order, and fo retain them in their Memories, as is ne- 


ceſſary to reckoning, do not begin to number very early, nor 


proceed in it very far or ſteadily, *till a good while after they 
are well furniſhed with good ſtore of other Ideas; and one 
may often obſerve them diſcourſe and reaſon pretty well, and 


have very clear Conceptions of ſeveral other Things, before 


they can tell 20. And ſome, through the Default of their Me. 
mories, who cannot retain the ſeveral Combinations of Num- 
bers, with their Names annexed in their diſtin Orders, and 
the Dependance of ſo long a Train of numeral Progreſſions, 


and their Relation one to another, are not able all their Life- 
time to reckon, or regularly go over any moderate Series of 


Numbers. For he that will count Twenty, or have any Idea 
of that Number, muſt know that Nineteen went before, with 


the diſtin Name or Sign of every one of them, as they ſtand 
marked in their Order; for wherever this fails, a Gap is 
made, the Chain breaks, and the Progreſs in numbering can 


go no farther. So that 7a reckon right, it is required, 1. That 
the Mind diſtinguiſh carefully two Ideas, which are different 
one from another only by the Addition or Subſtraction of one 
Unit. 2. That it retain in Memory the Names or Marks of 
the ſeveral Combinations from an Unit to that Number; and 


that not confuſedly, and at random, but in that exact Order, 
that the Numbers follow one another: In either of which if 


it trips, the whole Buſineſs of Numbering will be diſturbed, 


and there will remain only the confuſed Idea of Multitude, 
but the Ideas neceſlary to diſtinet Numeration will not be at- 


S. 8. This farther is obſervable in Number, 
Forge Maa That it is that which the Mind makes uſe of % 


 urables, meaſuring all Things, that by us are meaſurable, 


which principally are Expanſion and Duration ; 
and our Idea of Infinity, even when applied to thoſe, ſeems to 
be nothing but the Infinity of Number. For what elſe are our 
Ideas of Eternity and Immenſity, but the repeated Additions 
of certain Ideas of imagined Parts of Duration and Expanſion, 
with the Infinity of Number, in which we can come to no End 
of Addition? For ſuch an inexhauſtible Stock, Number (of all 


other 
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other our 14:as) moſt clearly furniſhes us with, as is obvious 
to every one. For let a Man colle& into one Sum as great 
2 Number as he pleaſes, this Multitude, how great ſoever, 


leſſens not one Jot the Power of adding to it, or brings him 


any nearer the End of the inexhauſtible Stock of Number, 
where ſtill there remains as much to be added, as if none 


were taken out. And this endleſs Addition, or Addibility (if 


any one like the Word better) of Numbers, ſo apparent to 
the Mind, is that, I think, which gives us the cleareſt and 
moſt diſtin& Idea of Infinity: Of which more in the following 
Chapter. 5 | CN | 


$$$+$$$4445099$$4+45$4454++ 
CHAP. XVII. 
Inti TY. 


$. 1. TE that would pt know what kind of Infinity, in its 
I des it is, to which we give the original In- 
3 Name of Infinity, cannot do it bet- vention, attri- 
ter, than by confidering to what Infinity is by r to Space, 
the Mind more immediately attributed, and then L and 
how the Mind comes to frame it. e 


Finite and Infinite ſeem to me to be looked upon by the 


| Mind as the Modes of Quantity, and to be attributed primarily 


in their firſt Deſignation only to thoſe Things which have 
Parts, and are capable of Increaſe or Diminution, by the Ad- 
dition or Subſtraction of any the leaſt Part: And ſuch are the 
Ideas of Space, Duration, and Number, which we have con- 


” fidered in the foregoing Chapters. *Tis true that we cannot 


but be aſſured, that the great GOD, of whom, and from 
whom are all Things, is incomprehenſibly infinite. But yet, 
when we apply to that firſt and ſupreme Being our Idea of 
Infinite, in our weak and narrow Thoughts, we do it prima- 


[; rily in reſpe& of his Duration and Ubiquity; and, I think, 


more figuratively to his Power, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, and 
other Attributes, which are properly inexhauſtible and incom- 
prehenſible, Ec. For when we call them infinite, we have 
no other Idea of this Infinity, but what carries with it ſome 


4 Reflection on, and Intimation of that Number or Extent 
of the Acts or Objects of God's Power, Wiſdom and Good- 
3 nels, which can never be ſuppoſed ſo great, or ſo many, 


which 
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which theſe Attributes will not always ſurmount and exceed, 
let us multiply them in our Thoughts as far as we can, with 
all the Infinity of endleſs Number. I do not pretend to ſay 
how theſe Attributes are in GOD, who is infinitely beyond 
the Reach of our narrow Capacities : They do, without doubt, 
contain in them all poſſible Perfection: But this, I ſay, is our 
ix, of conceiving them, and theſe our Ideas of their In- 
nity. | | | | 
| f 9. 2. Finite then, and Infinite, being by the 
The Idea f ' Mind looked on as Modifications of Expanſion 
Finite eafily and Duration, the next Thing to be conſidered 
89. is, How the Mind comes by them, As for the 
EE, Idea of Finite, there is no great Difficulty. The 
obvious Portions of Extenſion, that affect our Senſes, carry 
with them into the Mind the Idea of Finite: And the ordi na- 
ry Periods of Succeſſion, whereby we meaſure Time and Du- 
ration, as Hours, Days, and Years, are bounded Lengths, 
The Difficulty is, how we come by thoſe boundleſs Ideas of 
Eternity and Immenſity, ſince the Objects, which we converſe 
with, come ſo much ſhort of any Approach or Proportion to 
that Largeneſs. „„ 0 . 
3 . 3. Every one, that has any Idea of any ſtated 
How wwe come Lengths of Space, as a Foot, finds that he can 
by the Idea of repeat that Idea; and joining it to the former, 
Infinity. make the Idea of two Foot; and by the Addi- 
| tion of a third, three Foot; and fo on, without 
ever coming to an End of his Addition, whether of the ſame 
Idea of a Foot, or if he pleaſes of doubling it, or any other Idea 
he has of any Length, as a Mile, or Diameter of the Earth, 
or of the Orbis Magnus: For which ſoever of theſe he takes, 
and how often ſoever he doubles, or any otherwiſe multiplies 
It, he finds, that after he has continued his doubling in his 
Thoughts, and enlarged his Ideas as much as he pleaſes, he has 
no more Reaſon to ſtop, nor is one Jot nearer the End of ſuch 
Addition, than he was at firſt ſetting out. The Power of en- 
larging his Idea of Space by farther Additions, remaining ſtill 
the ſame, he hence takes :be Idea of infinite Space. 
SS. 4. This, I think, is the Way whereby the 
Our Idea of Mind gets the Idea of infinite Space. Tis a quite 
Space bound» different Conſideration to examine, whether the 
leſs. Mind has the Idea of ſuch a boundleſs Space 
actually exiſting, ſince our Ideas are not always 
Proofs of the Exiſtence of Things; but yet, ſince this comes 
here in our way, I ſuppoſe I may ſay, that we are apt to _ 
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chat Space in itſelf is actually boundleſs; to which Imagina- 


tion the Idea of Space or Expanſion of itſelf naturally leads 


us. For it being conſidered by us, either as the Extenſion of 
Body, or as exiſting by itſelf, without any ſolid Matter taking 


it up, (for of ſuch a void Space we have not only the Idea, but 
I have proved, as I think, from the Motion of Body, its ne- 
ceſſary Exiſtence) it is impoſſible the Mind ſhould be ever able 


to find or ſuppoſe any End of it, or be ſtopped any where in 


its Progreſs in this Space, how far ſoever it extends its 


Thoughts. Any Bounds made with Body, even Adamantine 
Walls, are fo far from putting a Stop to the Mind in its farther 
' Progreſs in Space and Extenſion, that it rather facilitates and 
enlarges it: For ſo far as that Body reaches, ſo far no one can 
doubt of Extenſion; and when we are come to the utmoſt Ex- 
tremity of Body, what is there, that can there put a Stop, and 
ſatisfy the Mind that it is at the End of Space, when it per- 


ceives it is not; nay, when it is ſatisfied that Body itſelf can 
move into it? For if it be neceſſary for the Motion of Body, 


that there ſhould be an empty Space, though ever ſo little, 
here amongſt Bodies; and if it be poſſible for Body to move in 
or through that empty Space; nay, it is impoſſible for any 
Particle of Matter to move but into an empty Space ; the ſame 


Poſſibility of a Body's moving into a void Space, beyond the 


utmoſt Bounds of Body, as well as into a void Space inter- 


ſperſed amongſt Bodies, will always remain clear and evident : 


The Idea of empty pure Space, whether within or beyond the 


Confines of all Bodies, being exactly the ſame, differing not in 
Nature, though in Bulk; and there being nothing to hinder 
Body from moving into it: So that wherever the Mind places 
itſelf by any Thought, either amongſt or remote from all Bo- 

dies, it can in this uniform Idea of Space no where find any 


Bounds, any End; and ſo muſt neceſſarily conclude it, by the 


very Nature and Idea of each Part of it, to be actually infinite. 
$. 5. As by the Power we find in ourſelves of 


repeating, as often as we will, any Idea of Space, And fo of Du- 
vuVe get the Idea of Immenſity; ſo by being able 


ration. 


to repeat the Idea of any Length of Duration we have in our 
Minds, with all the endleſs Addition of Number, we come by 
the Idea of Eternity. For we find in ourſelves, we can no 
more come to an End of ſuch repeated Ideas, than we can come 
to the End of Number, which every one perceives he cannot. 
But here again, tis another Queſtion quite different from 
our having an Idea of Eternity, to know whether there were 

= | any 
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any real Being, whoſe Duration has been eternal. And as to 
this, I ſay, He that conſiders ſomething now exiſting, muſt 
neceſſarily come to ſomething Eternal. But having ſpoke of 
this in another Place, I ſhall ſay here no more of it, but pro- 
ceed to ſome other Conſiderations of our Idea of Infinity. 


My other $. 6. If it be ſo that our Idea of Infinity be 
hid . from the Power we obſerve in ourſelves, of 
capable of In- repeating without End our own Ideas, it may 
finity, be demanded, Why we do not attribute Infinity to 


| other Ideas, as well as thoſe of Space and Duration; 
ſince they may be as eaſily and as often repeated in our Minds 
as the other; and yet no-body ever thinks of infinite Sweet- 


neſs, or infinite Whiteneſs, though he can repeat the Idea of 
Sweet or White, as frequently as thoſe of a Yard, or a Day? 


To which I anſwer, all the Ideas that are conſidered as having 


Parts, and are capable of Increaſe by the Addition of any 
equal or leſs Parts, afford us by their Repetition the Idea of 
Infinity; becauſe, with this endleſs Repetition, there is conti- 


nued an Enlargement, of which there can be no End. But 


in other Ideas it is not ſo; for to the largeſt Idea of Extenſion 
or Duration that I at preſent have, the Addition of any the 


leaſt Part makes an Increaſe 3 but to the perfecteſt Idea I have 


of the whiteſt Whiteneſs, if I add another of a leſs or equal 
Whiteneſs, (and of a whiter than I have I cannot add the Idea) 


it makes no Increaſe, and enlarges not my Idea at all; and 
therefore the different Ideas of Whiteneſs, Cc. are called De- 
grees. For thoſe Ideas that conſiſt of Parts, are capable of be- 
ing augmented by every Addition of the leaſt Part; but if you 
take the Idea of White, which one Parcel of Snow yielded 
yeſterday to your Sight and another Idea of White from another 


Parcel of Snow you ſee to-day, and put them together in your 
Mind, they embody, as it were, and run into one, and the Idea 


of Whiteneſs is not at all increaſed; and if we add a leſs De- 
gree of Whiteneſs to a greater, we are ſo far from increaſing, 


that we diminiſh it. Thoſe Ideas that conſiſt not of Parts, 
cannot be augmented to what Proportion Men pleaſe, or be 
ſtretched beyond what they have received by their Senſes; but 
Space, Duration, and Number, being capable of Increaſe by 


Repetition, leave in the Mind an Idea of an endleſs Room for 


more; nor can we conceive any where a Stop to a farther Ad- 
dition or Progreſſion, and fo thoſe Ideas alone lead our Minds 
towards the Thought of Infinity. 15 


§. 5. Though 
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F. 7. Though our Idea of Infinity ariſe from 5 2 
the ee of Quantity, and the endleſs ee 
Increaſe the Mind is able to make in Quantity, of Space, and 
by the repeated Additions of what Portions Space infinite. 
thereof it pleaſes; yet I gueſs we cauſe great 
Confuſion in our Thoughts, when we join Infinity to any ſup- 
poſed Idea of Quantity the Mind can be thought to have, and 
ſo diſcourſe or reaſon about an infinite Quantity, (viz.) an in- 
finite Space, or an infinite Duration: For our Idea of Infinity 
being, as I think, an endleſs growing Idea, but the Idea of any 
Quantity the Mind has, being at that Time terminated in that 
Idea, (for be it as great as it will, it can be no greater than it 
is) to join Infinity to it, is to adjuſt a ſtanding Meaſure to a 
owing Bulk; and therefore I think it is not an inſignificant 
Subtilty, if I ſay, that we are carefully to diſtinguiſh between 
the Idea of the Infinity of Space, and the Idea of a Space infi- 
nite: The firſt is nothing but a ſuppoſed endleſs Progreſſion of 
the Mind, over what repeated Ideas of Space it pleaſes; but to 
have actually in the Mind the Idea of a Space infinite, is to 
ſuppoſe the Mind already paſſed over, and actually to have a 
View of all thoſe repeated Ideas of Space, which an endleſs 
Repetition can never totally repreſent to it: Which carries in it 
a plain Contradiction. 1 7 1 I % ew el 
$. 8. This, perhaps, will be a little plainer % , _ 
if we conſider 1 in Numbers. The Infinity of 3 
Numbers, to the End of whoſe Addition every Space. 
one perceives there is no Approach, eaſily appears 
to any one that reflects on it: But how clear ſoever this Idea 
of the Infinity of Number be, there is nothing yet more evi- 
dent, than the Abſurdity of the actual Idea of an infinite Num- 
ber. Whatſoever poſitive Ideas we have in our Minds of an 
Space, Duration, or Number, let them be ever ſo great, they 
are ſtill finite; but when we ſuppoſe an inexhauſtible Re- 
mainder, from which we remove all Bounds, and wherein we 
allow the Mind an endleſs Progreſſion of Thought, without 
ever compleating the Idea, there we have our Idea of Infinity: 
Which though it ſeems to be pretty clear when we conſider 
nothing elſe in it but the Negation of an End, yet when we 
would frame in our Minds the Idea of an infinite Space or 
Duration, that Idea is very obſcure and confuſed, becauſe it 
is made up of two Parts, very different, if not inconſiſtent. 
For let a Man frame in his Mind an ſdea of any Space or 
Number, as great as he will; 'tis plain, the Mind reſts and 
terminates in that Idea; which is contrary to the Idea of Infi- 


nity, 
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nity, which conſiſis in a ſuppoſed endleſs Progreſſion. And therefore 


I think it is, that we are fo eaſily confounded, when we come 


to argue and reaſon about infinite Space or Duration, &c. Be- 


cauſe the Parts of ſuch an Idea, not being perceived to be, as 
they are, inconſiſtent, the one Side or other always perplexes, 


whatever Conſequences-we draw from the other: As an Idea of 
Motion not paſſing on, would perplex any one, who ſhould ar- 


gue from ſuch an Idea, which is not better than an Idea of Mo- 
tion at reſt ; and ſuch another ſeems to me to be the Idea of a 
Space, or (which is the ſame . Number infinite, 7. e. 
of a Space or Number, which the Mind actually has, and ſo 
views and terminates in; and of a Space or Number, which in 
a conſtant and endleſs Enlarging, and Progreſſion, it can in 
Thought never attain to. For how large ſoever an Idea of 
Space I have in my Mind, it is no larger than it is that Inſtant 
that I have it, though I be capable the next Inſtant to double 


it; and ſo on in infinitum: For that alone is infinite, which has 


no Bounds; and that the Idea of Infinity, in which our Thoughts 
can find none. „ ä 5 
„ $. 9. But of all other Ideas, it is Number, as I 
Number af- have ſaid, which, I think, furniſbes us with the 


Juords usthe cleareſt and moſt diſtin Idea of Infinity, we are 


cleareſt Idea capable of. For even in Space and Duration, 
of Infinity. when the Mind purſues the Idea of Infinity, it 

there makes uſe of the /deas and Repetitions of 
Numbers, as of Millions of Millions of Miles, or Years, which 
are ſo many diſtinct Ideas, kept beſt by Number from running 
into a confuſed Heap, wherein the Mind loſes itſelf; and when 


it has added together as hw Millions, Cc. as it pleaſes, of 


known Lengths of Space or Duration, the cleareſt Idea it can 
get of Infinity, is the confuſed incomprehenſible Remainder of 
endleſs addible Numbers, which affords no Proſpe& of Stop or 
Boundary. -- | „ 
$. 10. It will, perhaps, give us a little farther 
Our differen Light into the Idea we have of Infinity, and dif- 
Conception of cover to us, that it is nothing but the Infinity of 
the Infinity of Number applied to determinate Parts, of which 
Num is * we have in our Minds the diſtin& Ideas, if we 
ee fs conſider that Number is not generally thought 

SPAR... by us infinite, whereas Duration and Extenſion 
are apt to beſo; which ariſes from hence, that in Number, 
we are at one End as it were. For there being in Number no- 
thing leſs than an Unit, we there ſtop, and are at an End ; but 
in Addition, or Increaſe of Number, we can ſet no Bounds. 


And 
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And ſo it is like a Line, whereof one End terminating with us, 
the other is extended ſtill forwards beyond all that we can con- 
ceive; but in Space and Duration it is otherwiſe. For in Du- 
ration we conſider it, as if this Line of Number were extended 
both Ways to an unconceivable, undeterminate, and infinite 
Length, which is evident to any one, that will but reflect on 
what conſideration he hath of Eternity; which, I ſuppoſe, he 
will find to be nothing elſe but the turning this Infinity of 
Number both Ways, @ parte ante, and à parte poſt, as they 
ſpeak. For when we would conſider Eternity, à parte ante, 
what do we but, beginning from ourſelves, and the preſent 
Time we are in, repeat in our Minds the Ideas of Years, or 
Ages, or any other aſſignable Portion of Duration paſt, with a 
Proſpect 1 proceeding in ſuch Addition with all the Infinity 
of Number? And when we would conſider Eternity, a parte 
poſt, we juſt after the ſame Rate begin from ourſelves, and 
reckon by multiplied Periods yet to come, ſtill extending that 
Line of Number, as before; and theſe two being put together 
are that infinite Duration we call Eternity; which, as we turn 
our View either Way, forwards or backwards, appears infinite, 
becauſe we ſtill turn that Way the infinite End of Number, i. e. 
he Power ſtill of adding more, j 
S. 11. The ſame happens alſo in Space, wherein conceiving 
ourſelyes to be as it were in the Centre, we do on all Sides 
purſue thoſe indeterminable Lines of Number; and reckoning 
any Way from ourſelves, a Yard, Mile, Diameter of the Earth, 
or Orbis Magnus, by the Infinity of Number, we add others to 
them, as often as we will; and having no more Reaſon to ſet 
Bounds to thoſe repeated Ideas, than we have to ſet Bounds to 
Number, we have that indeterminable Idea of Immenſity. 
$. 12. And ſince in any Bulk of Matter our — 
Thoughts can never arrive at the utmoſt Diviſi- 2 aha 
bility, therefore there is an apparent Infinity to 9. 

75 PP ; | 
us alſo in that, which has the Infinity alſo of Number, but 
with this Difference, That in the former Conſiderations of the 
Infinity of Space and*Duration, we only uſe Addition of Num- 
bers; whereas this is like the Diviſion of an Unit into its 
Fractions, wherein the Mind alſo can proceed in infinitum, as 

well as in the former Additions, it being indeed but the Addi- 
tion ſtill of new Numbers: Though inthe Addition of the one 
we can have no more the poſitive /dea of a Space infinitely 
great, than in the Diviſion of the other we can have the Idea 
of a Body infinitely little; our Idea of Infinity being, as I may 
| | 3 
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ſo ſay, a growing and fugitive Idea, ſtill in a boundleſs Progreſ- 
fion, that can ſtop no-where. 5 

5 &. 13. Though it be hard, I think, to find 
No pofitive I. any one ſo abſurd, as to ſay, he has the poſitive 
dea of Infinite. [1,5 of an actual infinite Number; the Infinity 
whereof lies only in a Power ſtill of adding any Combination 
of Units to any former Number, and that as long, and as 
much as one will; the like alſo being in the Infinity of Space 
and Duration, which Power leaves always to the Mind Room 
for endleſs Additions; yet there be thoſe who imagine they 
have poſitive Ideas of infinite Duration and Space. It would, 


1 think, be enough to deſtroy any ſuch poſitive Idea of Infi- 


- Nite, to aſk him that has it, whether he could add to it or no; 


which would eaſily ſhew the Miſtake of ſuch a poſitive Idea. 
We can, I think, have no poſitive Idea of any Space or Dura- 
tion, which is not made up of, and commenſurate to repeated 
Numbers of Feet or Yards, or Days and Years, which are the 
common Meaſures, whereof we have che Ideas in our Minds, 
and whereby we judge of the Greatneſs of theſe Sort of Qyan- 


tities. And therefore, ſince an Idea of infinite Space or Dura- 
tion muſt needs be made up of infinite Parts, it can have no 


other Infinity than that of Number, capable till of farther Ad- 


dition; but not an actual poſitive Idea of a Number infinite. 


For, I think, it is evident, that the Addition of finite Things 
together, (as are all Lengths, whereof we have the poſitive 
Ideas) can never otherwiſe produce the Idea of Infinite, than as 


Number does; which conſiſting of Additions of finite Units 
one to another, ſuggeſts the Idea of Infinite, only by a Power 
we find we have of ſtill increaſing the Sum, and adding more 
of the ſame Kind, without coming one Jot nearer the F. 
tuch Progreſſion. . 2 ho 
§. 14. They, who would prove their Idea of Infinite to be po- 
ſitive, ſeem to me to do it by a pleaſant Argument, taken from 


the Negation of an End; which being negative, the Negation 


ok it is poſitive. He that conſiders, that the End is, in Body, 


but the Extremity or Superficies of that Body, will not, per- 
haps, be forward to grant, that the End is a bare Negative: 


And he that perceives the End of his Pen is black or white, 
will be apt to think, that the End 1s ſomething more than a 


pure Negation. Nor is it, when applied to Duration, the bare 


Negation of Exiſtence, but more properly the laſt Moment of 
it. But if they will have the End to be nothing but the bare 
Negation of Exiſtence, I am ſure they cannot deny, but that 
the Beginning is the firſt Inſtant of Being, and is not by any 
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body conceived to be a bare Negation; and therefore, by their 
own Argument, the Idea of Eternal, 4 parte ante, or of a Du- 
ration without a Beginning, is but a negative Idea. | 
$. 15. The Idea of Infinite has, I confeſs, 

| ſomething of poſitive in all thoſe Things we ap- What is poſi- 

ply it to. When we would think of infinite tive, 2vhat ne- 
Space or Duration, we at firſt Step uſually make gative in our 
ſome very large Idea, as, perhaps, of Millions of Idea of Infi- 
Ages, or Miles, which poſſibly we double and e. 
multiply ſeveral Times. All that we thus amaſs _ 
together in our Thoughts, is poſitive, and the Aſſemblage of 


a great Number of poſitive Ideas of Space or Duration. But 
what ſtill remains beyond this, we have no more a poſitive diſ- 


tin& Notion of, than a Mariner has of the Depth of the Sea, 
where having let down a large Portion of his Sounding-Line, 


he reaches no Bottom: Whereby he knows the Depth to be 
ſo many Fathoms and more; but how much that more is, he 


hath no diſtin& Notion at all: And could he always ſupply 
new Line, and find the Plummet always ſink, without ever 


ſtopping, he would be ſomething in the Poſture of the Mind 


reaching after a compleat and poſitive Idea of Infinity. In 


which Caſe, let this Line be 10, or 10000 Fathoms long, it 


equally diſcovers what is beyond it; and gives only this con- 


fuſed and comparative Idea, that this is not all, but one may 
yet go farther. So much as the Mind comprehends of any 


Space, it has a poſitive Idea of: But in endeavouring to make 
it Infinite, it being always enlarging, always advancing, the 


Idea is ſtill imperfe& and incompleat. So much Space as the 


Mind takes a View of in its Contemplation of Greatneſs, is a 
clear Picture, and peſitive in the Underſtanding: But Infinite 
is ſtill greater. 1. Then the Idea of ſo much, is poſitive and 


clear. 2. The Idea of Greater, is alſo clear, but it is but a 
comparative Idea. 3. The Idea of ſo much greater, as cannot be 


comprehended; and this is plainly Negative, not poſitive, For he 
has no poſitive clear Idea of the Largeneſs of any Extenſion, 
(which is that ſought for in the Idea of Infinite) that has not 


a comprehenſive Idea of the Dimenſions of it: And ſuch 


no body, I think, pretends to, in what is Infinite. For to ſay 
a Man has a poſitive clear Idea of any Quantity, without 
knowing how great it is, is as reaſonable as to ſay, He has 


the poſitive clear Idea of the Number of the Sands on the 


Sea ſhore, who knows not how many they be; but only that 
they are more than Twenty. For juſt ſuch a perfect and 
poſitive Idea has he of an infinite Space or Duration, who 


ſay 
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ſays it is larger than the Extent of Duration of 10, 100, 1000 


or any other Number of Miles, or Years, whereof he has, 
or can have a poſitive Idea; which is all the Idea, I think, we 
have of Infinite. So that what lies beyond our poſitive Idea 
towards Infinity, lies in Obſcurity; and has the undeterminate 


Confuſion of a Negative Idea, wherein, I know, I neither do 


nor can comprehend all I would, it being too large for a finite 
and narrow Capacity : And that cannot but be very far from a 
poſitive compleat Idea, wherein the greateſt Part of what 1 
would comprehend, is left out, under the undeterminate Inti- 
mation of being ſtill greater. For to ſay, that having in any 
Quantity meaſured ſo much, or gone ſo far, you are not yet at 


the End, is only to ſay, that that Quantity is greater. So that 
the Negation of an End in any Quantity, is, in other Words, 
only to ſay, that it is bigger: And a total Negation of an End, 
is but the carrying this bigger ſtill with you, in all the Progreſ- 
ſions your Thoughts ſhall make in Quantity; and adding this 
Idea of ſtil! greater, to all the Ideas you have, or can be ſuppoſed 
to have of Quantity. Now, whether ſuch an Idea as that be 
- poſitive, 1 leave any one to conſider. _ 
| 9. 16. I aſk thoſe, who ſay they have a poſetive 
Idea of Eternity, whether their Idea of Duration 
r includes in it Succeſſion, or not? If it does not, 
5 they ought to ſhew the Difference of their No- 
tion of Duration, when applied to an eternal Be- 
ing, and to a finite: Since, perhaps, there may be others, as well 
as I, who will own to them their Weakneſs of Underſtanding 
in this Point; and acknowledge, that the Notion they have 


of Duration forces them to conceive, that whatever has Dura- 


tion, is of a longer Continuance to-day than it was yeſterday. 
If, to avoid Succeſſion in eternal Exiſtence, they recur to the 


Pundlum Stans of the Schools, I ſuppoſe they will thereby 
very little mend the Matter, or help us to a more clear and po- 


ſitive Idea of infinite Duration; there being nothing more in- 


conceivable to me, than Duration without Succeſſion. Be- 


ſides, that Punfum Stans, if it ſignify any thing, being not 


Quantum, finite or infinite, cannot belong to it. But it our 


weak Apprehenſions cannot ſeparate Succeſſion from any Du- 


ration whatſoever, our Idea of Eternity can be nothing but of 
infinite Succeſſion of Moments of Duration, wherein any thing 


does exiſt; and whether any one has, or can have, a poſitive 
Idea of an actual infinite Number, I leave him to conſider, till 


his infinite Number be fo great, that he himſelf can add no more 
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to it; and as long as he can increaſe it, I doubt he himſelf 
will think the Idea he hath of it, a little too ſcanty for poſitive 
Infinity. | TIT 4 | e 

. 44 I think it unavoidable for every conſidering rational 
Creature, that will but examine his own, or any other Exiſt- 
ence, to have the Notion of an eternal wiſe Being, who had 
no Beginning; and ſuch an Idea of infinite Duration I am ſure 
[ have. But this Negation of a Beginning, being but .the Nega- 
tion of a poſitive Thing, ſcarce gives me a poſitive Idea of Infi- 
nity; which whenever I endeavour to extend my Thoughts to, 
1 confeſs myſelf at a Loſs, and find I cannot attain any clear 
Comprehenſion of it. V» 
S. 18. He that thinks he has a poſitive Idea © _ 
of infinite Space, will, when he conſiders it, find 2 Pofetive . 
that he can no. more have a bo ſitive Idea of the ea of infinite | 
greateſt, than he has of the leaſt Space; for in ain 53 
this latter, which ſeems the eaſier of the two, and more with< 
in our Comprehenſion, we are capable only of a comparative 
Idea of Smallneſs, which will always be leſs than any one 
whereof we have the poſitive Idea. All our poſitive Ideas of 
any Quantity, whether great or little, have always Bounds ; | 
tho' our comparative Idea, whereby we can always add to the 
one, and take from the other, hath no Bounds; for that which 
remains either great or little, not being comprehended in that 
poſitive Idea which we have, lies in Obſcurity ; and we have 
no other Idea of it, but of the Power of enlarging the one, and 
diminiſhing the other, without ceaſing. A Peftle and Mortar 
will as ſoon bring any Particle of Matter to Indiviſibility as the 
acuteſt Thought of a Mathematician; and a Surveyor may as 
ſoon with his Chain meaſure out infinite Space, as a Philoſopher 
by the quickeſt Flight of Mind reach it, or by Thinking com- 
prehend it; which is to have a poſitive /dea of it. He that 
thinks on a Cube of an Inch Diameter, has a clear and poſitive 
Idea of it in his Mind, and fo can frame one of 2, *, x, and 
ſo on, till he has the Idea in his Thoughts of ſomething very 
little; but yet reaches not the Idea of that incomprehenſible 
Littleneſs which Diviſion can produce; what remains of Small- 
neſs, is as far from his Thoughts as when he firſt began; and 
therefore he never comes at all to have a clear and poſitive Idea 
of that Smallneſs which is conſequent to infinite Diviſibility. 

§. 19. Every one that looks towards Infinity, Mat is po- 
does, as I have faid, at firſt glance make ſome tive, what ne- 
very large Idea of that which he applies it to, gative, in our 
let it be Space or Duration; and poſſibly he Idea of infinite. 

Vor, l. M | | weareis 
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wWearies his Thoughts by multiplying in his Mind that firſt large 
Idea: but yet by that he comes no nearer to the having a poſitive 

clear Idea of what remains to make up a poſitive Infinite, than 

the Country-Fellow had of the Water, which was yet to come 

and paſs the Channel of the River where he ſtood: 


Ruſticus expectat dum tranſeat amnis, at ille 
Labitur, & labetur in omne volubilis ævum. 


Some think F. 20. There are ſome I have met with that 
they have a po- put ſo much Difference between infinite Dura- 


fitive Idea of tion and infinite Space, that they perſuade them- 
—_ Fern ; ſelves that they have a poſitive Idea of Eternity ; 


$ But that they have not, nor can have any Idea of | 
NO”. > = +. Space. The Reaſon of which Miſtake I | 
ſuppoſe to be this, that finding by a due Contemplation of Cau- 
ſes and Effects, that it is neceſſary to admit ſome Eternal Being, 
and ſo to conſider the real Exiſtence of that Being, as takin 
up, and commenſurate to their Idea of Eternity; but on the 
other ſide, not finding it neceſſary, but on the contrary appa- 
| rently abſurd, that Body ſhould be infinite; they forwardly con- 
_ clude they can have no Idea of infinite Space, becauſe they can 
have no Idea of infinite Matter: Which Conſequence, I con- 
cCeive, is very ill collected; becauſe the Exiſtence of Matter is 
no ways neceſſary to the Exiſtence of Space, no more than the 
Exiſtence of Motion or the Sun is neceſſary to Duration, tho? 
Duration uſes to be meaſured by it; and I doubt not but a 
Man may have the Idea of 10000 Miles ſquare without any 
Body ſo, big, as well as the Idea of 10000 Years without an 
Body ſo old. It ſeems as eaſy to me to have the Idea of Space 
empty of Body, as to think of the Capacity of a Buſhel with⸗ 
out Corn, or the Hollow of a Nutſhell without a Kernel in it; 
it being no more neceſlary that there ſhould be exiſting a ſolid 
Body infinitely extended, becauſe we have an Idea of the Infi- 
nity of Space, than it is neceſſary that the World ſhould be 
eternal, becauſe we have an Idea of infinite Duration. And 
why fhould we think our Idea of infinite Space requires the 
real Exiſtence of Matter to ſupport it, when we find that we 
have as clear an Idea of infinite Duration to come, as we have 
of infinite Duration paſt? Tho', I ſuppoſe, no body thinks it 
conceivable that any Thing does, or has exiſted in that future 
Duration. Nor is it poſſible to join our Idea of future Dura- 
tion with preſent. or paſt Exiſtence, any more than it is poſ- 
ſible to make the Ideas of yeſterday, to:day, and to-morrow, 


a 


who perſuade themſelves, that they have clear 


knowledge they 
Communication; for I have been hitherto apt to think, that 
the great and inextricable Difficulties which perpetually involve 


Conſiderations of Duration, Space, and Num- 
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to be the ſame; or bring Ages paſt and future together, and 


make them contemporary. But if theſe Men are of the Mind 


that they have clearer Ideas of infinite Duration than of infinite 


Space, becauſe it is paſt doubt that G OD has exiſted from 
all Eternity, but there is no real Matter co-extended with in- 


finite Space; yet thoſe Philoſophers, who are of Opinion that 
infinite Space is poſſeſſed by G O D's infinite Omnipreſence, 
as well as infinite Duration by his eternal Exiſtence, muſt be 


allowed to have as clear an Idea of infinite Space as of infinite 


* Duration; tho? neither of them, I think, has any poſitive Idea 
of Infinity in either Caſe. For whatſoever poſitive Ideas a2 


Man has in his Mind of any Quantity, he can repeat it, 


and add it to the former, as eaſily as he can add together the 


Ideas of two Days, or two Paces, which are poſitive Ideas of 
Lengths he has in his Mind, and ſo on, as long as he pleaſes; 


whereby, if a Man had a poſitive: Idea of Infinite, either Dura- 


tion or Space, he could add two Infinites together; nay, make 


one Infinite infinitely bigger than another: Abſurdities too groſs 
to be confuted. ; 0 : e 


F. 21. But yet if after all this there be Men 
poſitive comprehenſive Ideas of Infinity, it is fit ive Ideas of 
they enjoy their Privilege; and I ſhould be very of Miſtakes.” 
glad (with ſome others that I know, who ac- a SIRE 


ave none ſuch) to be better informed by their 


all Diſcourſes concerning Infinity, whether of yo Duration, 


or Diviſibility, have been the certain Marks of a Defect in our 
Ideas of Infinity, and the Diſproportion the Nature thereof has 


to the Comprehenſion of our narrow Capacities : For whilſt 


Men talk and diſpute of infinite Space or Duration, as if they 
had as compleat and poſitive Ideas of them as they have of the 


Names they uſe for them, or as they have of a Yard, or an Hour, 
or any other determinate Quantity, it is no wonder if the in- 
comprehenſible Nature of the Thing they diſcourſe of, or rea- 
ſon about, leads them into Perplexities and ContradiCions, - 


and their Minds be overlaid by an Object too large and mighty 

to be ſurveyed and managed by them. 1 - 
L. 22. If I have dwelt pretty long on the ,,, 0 54 

ber, and what ariſes from the Contemplation of e e 


them, Infinity; it is poſſibly no more than the 


Matter requires; there being few ſimple Ideas, whoſe Modes 
W 0 . give 


Suppoſed pofi- | 
Infinity, Cauſe | 
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give more Exerciſe to the Thoughts of Men than theſe do. I 
pretend not to treat of them in their full Latitude; it ſuffices 
to my Deſign to ſhew how the Mind receives them, ſuch as 
they are, from Senſation and Reflection; and how even the 
Idea we have of Infinity, how remote ſoever it may ſeem to be 
from any Obje&@ of Senſe, or Operation of our Mind, has ne- 

vertheleſs, as all our other Ideas, its Original there. Some 

Mathematicians perhaps of advanced Speculations may have 


other Ways to introduce into their Minds Ideas of Infiniti; 


but this hinders not but that they themſelves, as well as all other 
Mlen, got the firſt Ideas which they had of Infinity, from Sen- 
\ ſation and Reflection, in the Method we have here ſet down. 


FFP 


nn enn 
Of other Simple Modes. 
Chapters ſhewn, how from ſimple 


Eo ][deas taken in by Senſation, the 
Mind comes to extend itſelf even to Infinity; which however 


tion. 


it may, of all others, ſeem moſt remote from any ſenſible Per- | 
ception, yet at laſt hath nothing in it but what is made out 
of ſimple Ideas received into the Mind by the Senſes, and after- ' 


wards there put together by the Faculty the Mind has to re- 
peat its own Ideas; tho', 1 ſay, theſe might be Inſtances 
enough of ſimple Modes of the ſimple Ideas of Senſation, and 
ſuffice to ſhew how the Mind comes by them ; yet I ſhall for 

| Method's ſake, tho? briefly, give an Account of ſome few 

more, and then proceed to more complex Ideas. 5 

9. 2. To ſlide, roll, tumble, walk, creep, run, dance, leap, ſkip, 


and abundance of others that might be named, are Words which 


are no ſooner heard, but eyery one who underſtands Engliſb has 


preſently in his Mind diſtin& Ideas, which are all but the dif- 


ferent Modifications of Motion. Modes of Motion anſwer thoſe 
of Extenſion : Swift and Slow are two different Ideas of Mo- 
tion, the Meaſures whereof are made of the Diſtances of Time 
and Space put together; ſo they are complex Ideas, compre- 
hending Time and Space with Motion. 


Modes of $. 3. The like Variety have 5 in Sounds. 


Sounals Every articulate Word is a different Modifica tion 


of 


Mades of . 5 HOUGH Thave in the foregoing 


of Sound; by which we ſee, that from the Senſe | 


— ... 


Senſes; but they being ſuch as generally we 5 
have no Names for, are leſs taken notice of, and cannot be ſet 
down in Writing, and therefore muſt be left without Enumera- | 


_ themſelves, many of them, very diſtin& Ideac, 5 
yet have ordinarily no diſtinct Names, nor are much taken notice 

of as diſtinct Ideas, where the Difference is but very ſmall 
between them. Whether Men have neglected theſe Modes, 
and given no Names to them, as wanting Meaſures nicely 
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of Hearing, by ſuch Modifications, the Mind may be furniſhed 


with diſtin& Ideas to almoſt an infinite Number. Sounds alſo, 
beſides the diſtinèt Cries of Birds and Beaſts, are modified by 
Diverſity of Notes, ef different Length put together, which 
make that complex Idea called a Tune, which a Myſician may 
have in his Mind when he hears or makes no Sound at all, by 


reflecting on the Ideas of thoſe Sounds, ſo put together ſilently 


in his own Fancy. 1 - 
F. 4. Thoſe of Colours are alſo very various: 


Some we take notice of, as the different Degrees, Her of Co- 


or, as they are termed, Sbades of the ſame Colour. 


But ſince we very ſeldom make Aſſemblages of Colours either 
for Uſe or Delight, but Figure is taken in alſo, and has its 


Part in it, as in Painting, Weaving, Needle-works, Cc. thoſe 


which are taken notice of do moſt commonly belong to mixed 


| Modes, as being made up of Ideas of diverſe Kinds, viz. Figure 


and Colour, ſuch as Beauty, Rainbow, Ce. 
8. 5. All compounded Taſtes and Smells are allo ,, - 
Modes made up of the ſimple Ideas of thoſe 5 Ry 


tion to the Thoughts and Experience of my Reader. 


F. 6. In general it may be obſerved, that thoſe 88 


ſimple Modes, which are confidered but as different 
Degrees of 2 ſame ſimple Idea, tho' they are in 888 and 


to diſtinguiſh them; or becauſe, when they were ſo diſtin- 


uiſhed, that Knowledge would not be of general or neceſſary 
ſe, I leave it to the Thoughts of others; it is ſufficient to 


my Purpoſe to ſhew, that all our ſimple Ideas come to our 
Minds only by Senſation and Reflection; and that when the 


Mind has them, it can variouſly repeat and compound them, 


and ſo make new complex Ideas. But tho? White, Red, or 


Sweet, Fc. have not been modified, or made into complex 
Ideas, by ſeveral Combinations, fo as to be named, and thereby 
ranked into Species; yet ſome others of the ſimple Ideat, vi. 
thoſe of Unity, Duration, Motion, Cc. above inſtanced in, as 


alſo Power and Thinking, have been thus modified to a great 
Variety of complex Ideas, with Names belonging to them. 


F. 7. The 
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„ §. 7. The Reaſon whereof, J ſuppoſe, has been 
Modes have, this, that the great Concernment of Men being 
and others , with Men one amongſt another, the Knowledge 


hade not of Men and their Actions, and the ſignifying of 


Names. them to one another, was moſt neceſſary; and 
therefore they made Ideas of Actions very nicely modified, and 
gave thoſe complex Ideas Names, that they might the more 


eaſily record and diſcourſe of thoſe "Things they were daily 


ccnverſant in, without long Ambages and Circumlocutions ; ö 


and that the Things they were continually to give and receive 


Information about, might be the eaſier and quicker under- 
ſtood. That this is ſo, and that Men in framing different 
complex Ideas, and giving them Names, have been much go- 


verned by the End of Speech in general (which is a very ſhort 


and expedite Way of conveying their Thoughts one to an- 


other) 1s evident in the Names, which in ſeveral Arts have 


been found out, and applied to ſeveral complex [deas of modi- 
fied Actions belonging to their ſeveral Trades, for Diſpatch 
ſake, in their Direction or Diſcourſes about them. Which Ideas 
are not generally framed in the Minds of Men not converſant | 
about theſe Operations. And thence the Words that ſtand for 

them, by the greateſt Part of Men of the ſame Language, are 
not underſtood : v. g. Colſbire, Drilling, Filtration, Cobobation, 
are Words ſtanding for certain complex Ideas, which being ſel- 


dom in the Minds of any but thoſe few whoſe particular Em- 


ployments do at every turn ſuggeſt them to their Thoughts, 


thoſe Names of them are not generally underſtood but by 


Smiths and Chemiſts; who having framed the complex Ilias 
which theſe Words ſtand for, and having given Names to 
them, or received them from others, upon hearing of theſe 


Names in Communication, readily conceive thoſe Ideas in their 


Minds; as by Cobobation all the ſimple Ideas of diſtilling, and 


the pouring the Liquor diſtilled from any thing back upon the 


remaining Matter, and diſtilling it again. Thus we ſee that 
there are great Varieties of ſimple Ideat, as of Taſtes and Smells, 
»hich have no Names; and of Modes many more; which ei- 
ther not having been generally enough obſer ved, or elſe not be- 


ing of any great Uſe to be taken notice of in the Affairs and Con- 


verſe of Men, they have not had Names given to them, and ſo 
paſs not for Species. This we ſhall have Occaſion hereafter to 
conſider more at large, when we come to ſpeak of Words. 
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Of the Modes of Thinking. — "IF 
CHAP, XIX. 
Of the Modes of T hinking. 


inwards upon itſelf, and contem- membrance, 


§. I. \ \ 7 HEN the Mind turns its View ' Senſation 3 
| ' Plates its own Actions, Thinking G Cas 
s the firſt that occurs: In it the Mind obſerves 8 ME, 
à great Variety of Modifications, and from 
| thence receives diſtin Ideas. Thus the Perception, which 
actually accompanies, and is annexed to any Impreſſion on the 


Body, made by an external Object, being diſtinct from all 


other Modifications of thinking, furniſhes the Mind with a di- 
ſtinct Idea, which we call Senſation ; which is, as it were, the 
 aQtual Entrance of any Idea into the Underſtanding by the Sen- 
ſes. The ſame Idea, when it again recurs without the Opera- 
tion of the like Object on the external Senſory, is Remembrance; 
if it be ſought after by the Mind, and with Pain and Endeavour 
found, and brought again in view, it is Recollection; if it be 
held there long under attentive Conſideration, it is Contempla- 
tion. When Ideas float in our Mind, without any Reflection 

or Regard of the Underſtanding, it is that which the French call 
Reverie; our Language has ſcarce a Name for it. When the 
Ideas that offer themſelves (for, as I have obſerved in another 
Place, whilſt we are awake, there will always be a Train of Ideas 
ſucceeding one another in our Minds) are taken notice of, and, 


as it were, regiſtered in the Memory, it is Attention, When 
the Mind with great Earneſtneſs, and of Choice, fixes its View 


on any Idea, conſiders it on all Sides, and will not be called off 


by the ordinary Solicitation of other Ideas, it is that we call 


Intention, or Study. Sleep, without dreaming, is Reſt from all 
theſe; and dreaming itſelf, is the having of Ideas (whilſt the 
outward Senſes are ſtopt, ſo that they receive not outward Ob- 

jects with their uſual Quickneſs) in the Mind, not ſuggeſted by 
any external Objects, or known Occaſion, nor under any 


Choice or Conduct of the Underſtanding at all. And whether 
that which we call Extaſy, be not dreaming with the Eyes open, 
I leave to be examined. bil lad 


$. 2. Theſe are ſome few Inſtances of thoſe various Modes of 
thinking, which the Mind may obſerve in itſelf, and ſo have 


as diſtin Ideas of, as it hath of White and Red, a Square or 


a Circle; 
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a Circle; I do not pretend to enumerate them all, nor to treat 
at large of this Set of Ideas which are got from Reflection; that 
would be to make a Volume; it ſuffices to my preſent Pur- 
poſe to have ſhewn here, by ſome few Examples, of what ſort 
theſe Ideas are, and how the Mind comes by them; eſpecially 
ſince I ſhall have occaſion hereafter to treat more at large of 
Reaſoning, Fudging, Volition, and Knowledge; which are ſome 
of the moſt conſiderable Operations of the Mind, and Modes 

Ff!!! onto i EY 3 

| The various 
Attention of.” d 


onable Digreſſion, nor wholly impertinent to 


Erbe Mind in our preſent Deſign, if we reflect here upon the 1 


thinking. different State of- the Mind in thinking, which 
OL. *,.,, . thoſe Inſtances of Attention, Reverie, and 
Dreaming, Sc. before mentioned, naturally enough ſuggeſt. 
That there are Ideas, ſome. or other, always preſent in the 
Mind of a waking Man, every one's Experience convinces 
him; though the Mind employs itſelf about them with ſeveral 
Degrees of Attention. Sometimes the Mind fixes itſelf with ſo 
much Earneſtneſs on the Contemplation of ſome Objects, that 
it turns their Ideas on all Sides, remarks their Relations and 
_ Circumſtances, and views every Part fo nicely, and with ſuch 
Intention, that jt, ſhuts out all other Thoughts, and takes no 
notice of the ordinary Impreſſions made then on the Senſes, 
which at another Seaſon would produce very ſenſible Percep- 
tions; at other times, it barely obſerves the Train of Ideas that 
ſucceed in the Underſtanding, without directing and purſuing 
any of them; and at other times, it lets them paſs almoſt quite 
unregarded, as faint Shadows, that make no Impreſſion. 
. 4. This Difference of Intention, and Remiſ- 
Hence it it, ſion of the Mind in thinking, with a great Va- 
probable that 4. Der he ier 
Thinking ir the Tirty of Degrees between earneſt Study and very 
Avon, wie near minding nothing at all, every one, I think, 
 Bffence of the has experimented in himſelf. Trace it a little 
Soul, + farther, and you find the Mind in Sleep retired 
2dãlkldẽas it were from the Senſes, and out of the reach 
of thoſe Motions: made on the Organs of Senſe, which at other 
Times produce very vivid and ſenſible Ideas. I need not for 
this inſtance in thoſe who ſleep out whole ſtormy Nights 
without hearing the Thunder, or ſeeing the Lightning, or feel- 
ing the ſhaking of the Houſe, which are ſenſible enough to 
thoſe who are waking. But in this Retirement of the Mind 
from the Senſes; it often retains a yet more: looſe and inco- 
herent manner g thinking, which we call dreaming. 2 55 
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laſt of all, ſound Sleep cloſes the Scene quite, and puts an End 
to all Appearances. This, I think, almoſt every one has Ex- 
Perience of in himſelf, and his own Obſeryation without Diffi- 
culty leads him thus far. That which I would farther con- 
clude from hence, is, That ſince the Mind can ſenſibly put on, 
at ſeveral Times, ſeveral Degrees of Thinking; and be ſome- 
times even in a waking Man ſo remiſs, as to have Thoughts 
dim and obſcure to that Degree, that they are very little re- 
moved from none at all; and at laſt, in the dark Retirements 
of ſound Sleep, loſes the Sight perfectly of all Ideas whatſoever : 
Since, I ſay, this is evidently ſo in Matter of Fact, and con- 


ſtant Experience, I aſk, whether it be not probable, that Think-. 


ing is the Action, and not the Eſſence of the Soul ? Since the Ope- 
rations of Agents will eaſily admit of Intention and Remiſſion; 


but the Eſſences of Things are not conceived . 91 any 


ſuch Variation, But this by the bye. 


eee eee eee, 
C H A F. XX. 
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4. Mongſt the ſimple Ideas, which we 
ge es e both from Senſation and Re- 222 
2 fleftion, Pain and Pleaſure are two Ideas. 
very conſiderable ones. For as in the Bod 
there is Senſation barely in itſelf, or accompanied with Pain or 


Pleaſure ; ; fo the Thought or Perception of the Mind is ſimply 


ſo, or elſe accompanied alſo with Pleaſure or Pain, Delight or 


Trouble, call it how you pleaſe, Theſe, like other ſimple 


Ideas, cannot be deſcribed, nor their Names defined; the Way 
of knowing them i is, as of the ſimple Ideas of the Senſes, onl 


by Experience. For to define them by the Preſence of Good or 


Evil, is no otherwiſe to make them known to us, than by making 


us reflect on what we feel in ourſelves, upon the ſeveral and 


various Operations of Good and Evil upon our Minds, as they 
are differently applied to, or conſidered by us. 
F. 2. Things then are Good or Evil only in 


Reference to Pleaſure or Pain. That we call Good EO Evil, 


Good, which is apt. to cauſe or increaſe Plea- what. 
ſure or diminiſh Pain in us; or elſe to procure, 


r e us the be Puffer of any other Good, or Abſence of any 


Evil. 


* 
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Evil. And, on the contrary, we name that Evil, which is apt 
roduce or increaſe any Pain, or diminiſh any Pleaſure j in us; or 
oh to procure us any Evil, or deprive us of any Good. By Plea- 
ſure and Pain, I muſt be underſtood to mean of Body or Mind, 
as they are commonly diſtinguiſhed; though in truth they 
be only different Conſtitutions of the Mind, ſometimes occa- 
ſioned by Diſorder in 1 the V ſometimes by T houghts 1 in the 


Mind. 

Fs 6 3. Pleaſure and Pain, and that which cauſes 
Our Paſſons them, Good and Evil, are the Hinges on which 
moved by Good our Paſſions turn: And if we reflect on ourſelves, 


and Evil. and obſerve how theſe, under various Conſide- 


rations, operate in us; what Modifications or 
Temper of Mind, what internal Senfations (if I may fo call 
them) they produce in us, we 85 thence form to . 


the Ideas of our Paſſions. 


F. 4. Thus any ene -elleliing upon the 


Love. Thought he has of the Delight which any pre- 


ſent or abſent Thing is apt to produce in him, 


has the Idea we call Love. For when a Man declares in Au- | 


tumn, when he is eating them, or in Spring, when there are 
homes that he loves Grapes, it is no more, but that the Taſte of 
rapes delights him; let an Alteration of Health or Conſtitu- 
tion deſtroy the Delight of their Taſte, and he then can be 
faid to love Grapes no longer. . 
3 F. 5. On the contrary, the Thought of the 
Harrell Pain which any thing preſent or abſent is apt to 
produce in us, is what we call Hatred. Were it 


| my Buſineſs here to enquire any farther than into the bare Ideas 


of our Paſſions, as they depend on different Modifications of 
Pleaſure and Pain, ! ſhould remark, that our Love and Hatred of 
inanimate inſenſible Beings, 1s commonly founded on that Plea- 
ſure and Pain which we receive from their Uſe and Application 
any Way to our Senſes, though with their Deſtruction: But 


Hatred or Love, to Beings capable of Happineſs or Miſery, is 
often the Uneaſineſs or Delight, which we find in ourſelves, 
_ ariſing from a Conſideration of their very Being, or Happineſs. 


Thus the Being and Welfare of a Man's Children or Friends, 
producing conſtant Delight in him, he is faid conſtantly to love 
them. But it fuffices to note, that our Ideas of Love and Ha- 


tred, are but the Diſpeſitions of the Mind, in reſpeQ of Pleaſure 


and Pain in general, however cauſed in us. 
$. 6. The Uneaſineſs a Man finds in himfelf 


Deyre. upon the Abſence of any Thing, whoſe preſent 


Enjoy ment carries the Idea of Delight with it, 
| is 


COS 


\ 
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is that we call Deſire, which is greater or leſs, as that Uneaſi- 
neſs is more or leſs vehement. Where, by the bye, it may per- 
Haps be of ſome Uſe to remark, that the chief, if not only Spur 
to Human Induſtry and Action, is Uneaſineſs. For whatſoever 
Good is propoſed, if its Abſence carries no Diſpleaſure nor Pain 
with it; if a Man be eaſy and content without it, there is no 
Deſire of it, nor Endeavour after it; there is no more but a 
bare Velleity, the Term uſed to ſignify the loweſt Degree of 
Deſire, and that which is next to none at all, when there is ſo 


little Uneaſineſs in the Abſence of any Thing, that it carries a 


Man no farther than ſome faint Wiſhes for it, without any more 
effectual or vigorous Ule of the Means to attain it. Deſire alſo 
is ſtopped or abated by the Opinion of the Impoſſibility or Un- 
attainableneſs of the Good propoſed, as far as the Uneaſineſs is 
cured or allayed by that Conſideration. This might carry our 
Thoughts farther, were it ſeaſonable in this Place. 

F. 7. Joy is a Delight of the Mind, from the 7 1 
Conſideration of the preſent or alfured approach - * 

ing Poſſeſſion of a Geod ; and we are then poſj- 


ſeſſed of any Good, when we have it ſo in our Power, that we 
can uſe it when we pleaſe. Thus a Man almoſt ſtarved, has 


Foy at the Arrival of Relief, even before he has the Pleaſure of 


uſing it: And a Father, in whom the very Well-being of his 
Children cauſes Delight, is always, as long as his Children are 
in ſuch a State, in the Poſſeſſion of that Good; for he needs but 


to reflect on it, to have that Pleaſure. 

& 8. Sorrow is Uneaſineſs in the Mind, upon the 
Thought of a Good loſt, which might have been Sorrow. 
enjoyed longer; or the Senſe of a preſent Evil. 

g. 9. Hope is that Pleaſure in the Mind, which | Hope. 
every one finds in himſelf, upon the Thought of 
a profitable future Enjoyment of a Thing, which | is apt to de- 
light him. 

$. 10. Fear is an Uneaſineſs of the Mind, upon Fear. 
the Thought of future Evil likely to befall us, 

F. 11, Deſpair is the Thought of the Unattain- Deſpair 
ableneſs of any Good, which works differently 


in Men's Minds, ſometimes producing Uneaſineſs or Pain, ſome- 


times Reſt and Indolency. 

9. 12. Anger is Uneaſineſs or Diſcompoſure of 1 
the Mind, upon the Receipt of any Injury, with 1 
a preſent Purpoſe of Revenge. 

F. 13. Envy is an Uneaſineſs of Mind, cau- Ew 

| ſed by the Conſideration of a Good we de- Fw 


fire, 
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fire, obtained by one we think ſhould not have had it be- 


fore us. 
$. 14. Theſe two latt, Enuy and Anger, not 
What e being cauſed by Pain and Pleaſure ſimply in 
all Men bade. themſelves, but having in them ſome mixed 
Conſiderations of ourſelves and others, are not 
therefore to be found in all Men, becauſe theſe other Parts of 


. valuing their Merits, or intending Revenge, are wanting in 


them: But all the reſt terminating purely in Pain and Pleafure, 
are, I think, to be found in all Men. For we love, yay re- 


Joice, and hope, only in reſpect of Pleaſure; we hate, fear, and 


grieve, only in reſpect of Pain ultimately: In fine, all theſe Paſ- 
fions are moved by Things, only as they appear to be the Cau- 
fes of Pleaſure and Pain, or to have Pleaſure or Pain ſome Way 
or other annexed to them. Thus we extend our Hatred uſu- 
ally to the Subject (at leaſt if a ſenſible or voluntary Agent) 


which has produced Pain in us, becauſe the Fear it leaves, is a 


conſtant Pain: But we do not ſo conſtantly love what has done 


us Good, becauſe Pleaſure operates not fo ſtrongly on us, as : 
Pain; and becauſe we are not ſo ready to have Hope i it will do 


ſo again. But this by the bye. 
58. 15. By Pleaſure and Pain, Delight and Un- | 


Pleafure aud eafnek, I muſt all along be underſtood (as 1 


on, what. have above intimated) to mean, not only bodily 
Pain and Pleaſure, but whatſoever Delight or Un- 


eaſmeſs is felt by us, whether ariſing from any grateful or unac- 
ceptable Senſation or Reflection. 


$. 16, *Tis farther to be conſidered, That in reference to 


the Paſſions, the Removal or Leſſening of a Pain is conſidered, 
and operates as a Pleaſure; and the Lols or Diminiſhing of a 


Pleaſure, as a Pain. 
. 17. The Paſſions too have moſt of them in 
Shame. moſt Perſons Operations on the Body, and cauſe 
various Changes in it : Which not being always 
fenfible, do not make a neceſſary Part of the Idea of each Paſ- 
fion. For Shame, which is an Uneaſineſs of the Mind, upon 


the Thought of having done ſomething which is indecent, or 


will leſſen the valued Eſteem which others have for us, has not 
always Bluſhing accompanying it. 

Theſe Inſtances $. 18. 1 would not be ade here, as if L 
dv ſhea how meant this as a Diſcourſe of the Paſſions ; they 
eur Ideas of the are many more than thoſe I have here named: 


> Paſſions are And thoſe 1 haye taken notice of, would each 


got from Fer of them require a much larger and more accu- 
ation and Re- rate Diſcourſe. I have only mentioned theſe 


Hection, ; here 
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here, as ſo many Inſtances of Modes of Pleaſure and Pain re- 


folting in our Minds from various Conſiderations of Good and 


Evil. I might perhaps have inſtanced in other Modes of Plea- 


ſure and Pain more ſimple than theſe, as the Pain of Hunger 
and Thirſt, and the Pleaſure of eating and drinking to remove 
them; the Pain lof tender Eyes, and the Pleaſure of Muſick; 
Pain from captious, uninſtructive Wrangling, and the Pleaſure 
of rational Converſation with a Friend, or.of well · directed Study 
in the Search and Diſcovery of Truth. But the Paſſions being 


of much more Concernment to us, I rather made choice to 
inſtance in them, and ſhow how the Ideas we have of them are 


derived from Senſation and Reflection. 


a eee eee 


CHAP. x. 
Of Pownn, 


$1. = I HE Mind being every Day oO OO RE TO THY 
To ed by the Senſes of the Alteration _ idea 2040 
of thoſe ſimple Ideas it obſerves in 8 


Things without, and taking notice how one comes to an end 


and ceaſes to be, and another + 17 to exiſt, which was not 


before; reflecting alſo on what paſſes within itſelf, and obſerv- 
ing a conſtant Change of its Ideas, ſometimes by the Im- 

preſſion of outward Objects on the Senſes, and ſometimes by the 
| Bess ingtie of its own Choice; and concluding from what 


it has ſo conſtantly obſerved to have been, that the like Changes 


will for the future be made in the ſame Things, by like Agents, 
and by the like Ways; conſiders in one Thing the Poſſibility 
of having any of its ſimple Ideas changed, and in another 
the Poſſibility of making that Change; and ſo comes by that 
Idea which we call Power. Thus we fay, Fire has a Power 
to melt Gold. z. e. to deſtroy the Conſiſtency of its inſenſible 


Parts, and conſequently its Hardneſs, and make it fluid; and 


Gold has a Power to be melted: That the Sun has a Power to 
blanch Wax, and Wax a Power to be blanched by the Sun, 
whereby the Yellowneſs is deſtroyed, and Whiteneſs made to 


exiſt in its room: In which, and the like Caſes, the Power we 


conſider, is in reference to the Change of perceivable Idea; 


for we cannot obſerve any Alteration to be made in, or Ope- 


ration upon any Thing, but by the obſervable Change of its 


ſenſible 
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ſenſible Ideat; nor cenceive any Alteration to be madeʒ but by 


conceiving a Change of ſome of its Ideas. 
| F. 2. Power thus canfidered is twofold, 42. 
Foxver aclide as able to make, or able to receive any Change; 
and paſſive. the one may be called afive, and the other paſ+ 
| ſive Power. Whether Matter be not wholly 
deſtitute of aclive Power, as its Author G OD is truly above 
all paſſive Power ; and whether the intermediate State of cre- 
ated Spirits be not that alone which is capable of both afive and 
paſſive Power, may be worth Conſideration. / 1 ſhall not now 
enter into that Enquiry, my preſent Buſineſs being not to 


| ſearch into the Original of Power, but how we come by the 


Idea of it. But fince ative Powers make ſo great a Part of 
our complex Ideas of natural Subſtances, (as we ſhall ſee here- 
after) and I mention them as ſuch, according to common Ap- 


prehenſion; yet they being not perhaps ſo truly afive ee 


as Our haſty Thoughts are apt to repreſent them, I judge it not 
amiſs by this Intimation, to dire& our Minds to the Conſidera- 


tion of GOD and Spirits, for the cleareſt Idea of adlive 


Powers. ; 
g. 3. I confeſs Pomer includes. in it . Kind 


| Has che of Relation, (a Relation to Action or Change) as 
Relation. indeed which of our Ideas, of what Kind ſoever, 


when attentively conſidered, does not? For our 
Ideas of Extenſion, Duration, and Number: do they not all 


contain in them a ſecret Relation of the Parts? Figure and 
Motion have ſomething relative in them much more viſibly ; 


and ſenſible Qualities, as Colours and Smells, Sc. what are 


they but the Powers of different Bodies in relation to our Per- 


ecption, &c.? And if conſidered in the Things themſelves, do 


they not depend on the Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Motion 
of the Parts? All which e ſome Kind of Relation in 


them. Our Idea therefore of Power, I think, may well have a 


Place amongſt other ſimple Ideas, and be conſidered as one of 


them, being one of thoſe that make a principal Ingredient in 
our complex Ideas of Subſtances; as we ſhall hereaſter have 
Occaſion to obſerve. is 117 þ FY 
„4. We are but antly urniſhed with the 

. "Tdea of paſſive Power by almoſt all Sorts of ſen- 
Praver had ſible Things; in moſt of them we cannot avoid 
from Spirit. Obſerving their ſenſible Qualities, nay, their 
very Subſtances, to be in a continual Flux; and 

RE We ea with Reaſon we look on them as liable ſtill to the 
fame Change. Nor have we of a#ive Power (which is the 
more 
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more proper Signification of the Word Power) fewer Inſtances; 
ſince whatever Change is obſerved, the Mind muſt collect a 
Power ſomewhere able to make that Change, as well as a 
Poſſibility in the Thing itſelf to receive it. But yet if we 


will conſider it attentively, Bodies by our Senſes do not afford 


us ſo clear and diſtin an ſdea of active Power, as we have 
from Reflection on the Operations of our Minds; for all Power 
relating to Action, and there being but two Sorts of Action 


whereof we have any Idea, viz. Thinking and Motion, let us 
conſider whence we have the cleareſt Ideas of the Powers 
which produce theſe Actions. 1. Of Thinking, Body affords 
us no Idea at all; it is only from Reflection that we have that. 

2. Neither have we from Body any Idea of the Beginning of 
Motion. A Body at reſt affords us no Idea of any active Power 
to move; and when it is ſet in Motion itſelf, that Motion is 
rather a Paſſion than an Action in it; for when the Ball obeys 


the Stroke of a Billiard-ſtick, it is not any Action of the Ball, 


dut bare Paſſion : Alſo when by Impulſe it ſets another Ball in 


Motion that lay in its Way, it only communicates the Motion 


it had received from another, and loſes in itſelf ſo much as the 
other received; which gives us but a very obſcure Idea of an ac- 
tive Power of moving in Body, whilſt we obſerve it only to 
transfer, but not produce any Motion: For it is but a very ob- 
ſcure Idea of Power, which reaches not the Production of the 


Action, but the Continuation of the Paſſion; for ſo is Motion 
in a Body impelled by another, the Continuation of the Alte- 
ration made in it from Reſt to Motion being little more an 


Action, than the Continuation of the Alteration of its Figure 


by the ſame Blow is an Action. The Idea of the beginning 


of Motion we have only from Reflection on what paſſes in 


ourſelves, where we find by Experience, that barely by willing 
it, barely by a Thought of the Mind, we can move the Parts of 


our Bodies, which were before at reſt : So that it ſeems to me, 


| we have from the Obſervation of the Operation of Bodies, by 


our Senſes, but a very imperfe& obſcure Idea of active Power, 
ſince they afford us not any Idea in themſelves of the Power to 


begin any Action, either Motion or Thought. But if, from 


the Impulſe Bodies are obſerved to make one upon another, any 


one thinks he has a clear Idea of Power, it ſerves as well to my 
Purpoſe, Senſation being one of thoſe Ways whereby the Mind 
comes by its Ideat; only I thought it worth while to conſider 


here by the way, whether the Mind doth not receive its Idea of 


active Power clearer from Reflection on its own Operations, 
than it doth from any external Senſation. 8 


F. 5. This 
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3 5. 8. 5. This at leaſt I think evident; that we 
3 find in ourſelves a Power to begin or forbear, 
4400 Poabers. continue or end ſeveral Actions of our Minds, 
and Motions of our Bodies, barely by a Thought 
or Preference of the Mind, ordering, or as it were command- 
ing the doing or not doing ſuch or ſuch a particular Action. 
This Power, which the Mind has thus to order the Conſide- 


ration of any Idea, or the forbearing to conſider it, or to pre- 
fer the Motion of any Part of the Body to its Reſt, and vice 


verſa, in any particular Inſtance, is that which we call the 
Will. The actual Exerciſe of that Power, by directing any 
particular Action, or its Forbearance, is that which we call Vo- 


lition, or Willing, The Forbearance of that Action, conſequent 
to ſuch Order or Command of the Mind, is called voluntary; 


and whatſoever Action is performed without ſuch a Thought of 


the Mind, is called involuntary. The Power of Perception is 
that which we call the Underſtanding. Perception, which we 


make the Act of the Underſtanding, is of three Sorts. x. The 


Perception of Ideas in our Minds. 2. The Perception of the 
' Signification of Signs. 3. The Perception of the Connexion 
or Repugnancy, Agreement or Diſagreement, that there is be- 


tween any of our Ideas. All theſe are attributed to the Under- 
flanding, or perceptive Power, tho? it be the two latter only that 
Uſe allows us to ſay we underſtand. 1 85 . 


1 F. 6. Theſe Powers of the Mind, viz. of 
Faculties. perceiving, and of preferring, are uſually called 


by another Name; and the ordinary Way of 
ſpeaking is, that the Under/ianding and Will are two Faculties 
of the Mind; a Word proper enough, if it be uſed, as all 


Words ſhould be, fo as not to breed any Confuſion in Men's 
Thoughts, by being ſuppoſed (as I ſuſpect it has been) to ſtand 
for ſome real Beings in the Soul that performed thofe Actions 


of Underſtanding and Volition. For when we ſay, the Will is 


the commanding and ſuperior Faculty of the Soul; that it is, 


or is not free; that it determines the inferior Faculties; that it 


follows the DiQates of the Underſtanding, &c. tho' theſe, and 


the like Expreſſions, by thoſe that carefully attend to their own 


Ideas, and conduct their Thoughts more by the Evidence of 


Things than the Sound of Words, may be underſtood in a 


clear and diſtinét Senſe; yet I ſuſpect, I ſay, that this way of 


ſpeaking of Faculties, has mifled many into a confuſed Notion 
of ſo many diſtin Agents in us, which had their ſeveral 
Provinces and Authorities, and did command, obey, and per- 
form ſeveral AQtions, as ſo many diſtin Beings; which has 

. been 
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been no ſmall Occaſion of Wrangling, Obſcurity and Un- 
certainty in Queſtions relating them. 
§. 7. Every one, I think, finds in himſelf 3 


Power to begin or forbear, continue or put an J 
end to ſeveral Actions in himſelf. From the . 
Conſideration of the Extent of this Power of the cefty. 
Mind over the AQtions of the Man, which every 
one finds in himſelf, ariſe the Ideas of Liberty and Neceſſi ty. 
F. 8. All the Actions that we have any Idea 
of, reducing themſelves, as has been ſaid, to Liberty what, 
theſe two, viz. Thinking and Motion; fo far 
as a Man has a Power to think or not to think, to move or 


not to move, according to the Preference or Direction of his 


own Mind, fo far is a Man free. Wherever any Perform- 


ance or Forbearance are not equally in a Man's Power; 
wherever doing or not doing, will not equally follow upon 


the Preference of his Mind direQting it, there he is not free, 
though perhaps the Action may be voluntary. So that the 
Idea of Liberty is the Idea of a Power in any Agent to do or 
forbear any particular Action, according to the Determination 
or Thought of the Mind, whereby either of them is preferred 


to the other; where either of them is not in the Power of the 
Agent to be produced by him according to his Ve/ition, there 


he is not at Liberty; that Agent is under Neceſſizy. So that 
Liberty cannot be, where there is no Thought, no Volition, 
no Will; but there may be Thought, there may be Will, 
there may be Volition, where there is no Liberty. A little Con- 
ſideration of an obvious Inſtance or two may make this clear. 
$. 9. A Tennis Ball, whether in Motion b 
the Stroke of a Racket, or lying ſtill at Reſt, 4 — 
not by any one taken to be a free Agent. If we ing, and Will. 
enquire into the Reaſon, we ſhall find it is, be- 
cauſe we conceive not a Tennis-Ball to think, and conſequent- 
ly not to have any Volition, or Preference of Motion to Reſt, 
or vice verſa; and therefore has not Liberty, is not a free A- 
gent; but all its both Motion and Reſt come under our Idea 
of Neceſſary, and are ſo called. Likewiſe a Man falling into 
the Water, (a Bridge breaking under him) has not herein Li- 
berty, is not a free Agent. For though he has Volition, though 
he prefers his not falling to falling ; yet the Forbearance of that 
Motion not being in his Power, the Stop or Ceſſation of that 


Motion follows not upon his Volition; and therefore therein 


he is not free. So a Man ſtriking himſelf, or his Friend, by 
za convulſive Motion of his Arm, which it i is not in his Power 
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by Volition or the Direction of his Mind to ſtop, or forbear ; 


no body thinks he has in this Liberty ; every one pities him, as 
acting by Neceſſity and Conſtraint, 

F. 10. Again, ſuppoſe a Man be carried, whilſt 

Belongs ot ts .- fall aſleep, into a Room, where is a Perſon he 

Volition. longs to ſee and ſpeak with ; ; and be there locked 

| faſt in, beyond his Power to get out; he awakes 

and is glad to find himſelf in ſo deſirable Company, which he 

ſtays willingly in, 7. e. prefers his Stay to going away. I aſk, 


Is not this Stay voluntary ? I think no-body will doubt it ; and 


yet being locked faſt in, *tis evident he is not at liberty not to 


| Ray, he has not Freedom to be gone. So that Liberty is not an 
Idea belonging to Volition, or Preferring, but to the Perſon having 


the Power of doing, or forbearing to do, according as the 
Mind ſhall chuſe or direct. Our Idea of Liberty reaches as far 


as that Power, and no farther. For whatever Reſtraint comes 


to check that Power, or Compulſion takes away that Indiffer- 


ency of Ability on either ſide to act, or to forbear acting, there 


Liberty, and o our Notion of it, preſently ceaſes. | 

'$. II. We have Inſtances enough, and often 
1 51 more than enough, in our own Bodies. A Man's 
poſed to Invo- Heart beats, and the Blood circulates, which 
luntary ; not to *tis not in his Power by any Thought or Voli- 


Neceſſary. | tion to ſtop; and therefore in reſpect of theſe 


Motions, where Reſt depends not on his Choice, 
nor would ke the Determination of his Mind, if it ſhould 
prefer it, he is not a free Agent. Convulſive Motions agitate 


his Legs, ſo that though he wills it ever ſo much, he cannot 
by any Power of his Mind ſtop their Motion, as in that odd 


Diſeaſe called Chorea Sancti Viti) but he is perpetually dancing: 
He is not at liberty in this Action, but under as much Neceſ- 


ſity of moving, as a Stone that falls, or a Tennis-Ball ſtruck 


with a Racket. On the other ſide, a Palſy, or the Stocks, hin- 


der his Legs from obeying the Determination of his Mind, it 


it would thereby transier his Body to another Place. In all 
theſe there is Want of Freedom; though the fitting ſtill even 
of a Paralytick, whilſt he prefers it to a Removal, is truly vo- 
luntary. Voluntary then is not oppoſed to Neceſſary, but to Invo- 


luntary. For a Man may prefer what he can do, to what he 


eannot do; the State he is in, to its Abſence or (range, though 
Neceſſity has made it in itſelf unalterable.., _ 

5 N $. 12. As it is in the Motions of the Body, ſo 
Liberty what, it is in the Thoughts of our Minds: where any 
one is ſuch, that we have Power to take it up, or 


lay 


ſure remove himſelf from one to another. 
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lay it by, according to the Preference of the Mind, there we are 


| at liberty. A waking Man being under the Neceſſity of hav- 


ing ſome Ideas conſtantly in his Mind, is not at Jiberty to think 
or not to think; no more than he is at liberty, whether his Bo- 
dy ſhall touch any other, or no: But whether he will remove 
his Contemplation from one Idea to another, is many times in 


his Choice; and then he is in reſpect of his Idea as much at 


liberty, as he is in reſpe& of Bodies he reſts on. He can at plea- 
But yet ſome Ideas 
to the Mind, like ſome Motions to the Body, are ſuch, as in 
certain Circumſtances it cannot avoid, nor obtain their Abſence 
by the utmoſt Effort it can uſe. A Man on the Rack is not 
at liberty to lay by the Idea of Pain, and divert himſelf with 
other Contemplations; and ſometimes a boiſterous Paſſion hur- 
ries our« Thoughts, as a Hurricane does our Bodies, without 
leaving us the Liberty of thinking on other Things which we 
would rather chuſe. But as ſoon as the Mind regains the 
Power to ſtop or continue, begin or forbear any of theſe Moti- 
ons of the Body without, or Thoughts within, according as it 


thinks fit to prefer either to the other, we then conſider the Man 


as a free Agent again. „ 
$. 13. Wherever Thought is wholly wanting, „„ - „. 
or the Power to act or 2 5. dee fe to the nig, whah 
Direction of Thought, there Neceſſity takes place. This in an 
Agent capable of Volition, when the Beginning or Continuation 
of any Action is contrary to that Preference of his Mind, is called 
Compulſion ; when the hindering or ſtopping any Action is con- 
trary to his Volition, it is called Reſtraint. Agents that have no 
Thought, no Volition at all, are in every thing neceſſary Agents. 
$. 14. If this be fo (as I imagine it is) Leave |,  , , 
it to be conſidered, whether it may not help to „i het WH 
put an end to that long agitated, and, I think _ i 
unreaſonable, becauſe unintelligible Queſtion, viz. Whether 


Man's Will be free or no? For if I miſtake not, it follows from 


what I have ſaid, that the Queſtion itſelf is altogether impro- 
per; and it is as inſignificant to aſk, whether Man's Vill be 
free, as to aſk, whether his Sleep be ſwift, or his Virtue ſquare: 
Liberty being as little applicable to the Will, as Swiftneſs of 
Motion is to Sleep, or Squareneſs to Virtue. Every one would 


laugh at the Abſurdity of ſuch à Queſtion as either of theſe; _ 
| becauſe it is obvious, that the Modifications of Motion belong 


not to Sleep, nor the Difference of Figure to Virtue : And 
when any one well conſiders it, I think he will as plainly per- 
ceive, that Liberty, which is but a Power, belongs only to 

| — 8 Agents, 
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Agents, and cannot be an Attribute or Modification of the Will, 


which is alſo but a Power. | | | 

8 S. 15. Such is the Difficulty of explaining, and 
giving clear Notions of Internal Actions by 
Sounds, that I muſt here warn my Reader, that 
Ordering, Directing, Chuſing, Preferring, &c. which I have 


Volition. 


made uſe of, will not diſtinctly enough expreſs Yolition, unleſ 


he will reflect on what he himſelf does when he wills. For Ex- 
ample, Preferring, which ſeems perhaps beſt to expreſs the A& 
of Volition, does it not preciſely. For tho' a Man would prefer 
Flying to Walking, yet who can ſay he ever wills it? Volition, 
tis plain, is an Act of the Mind, knowingly exerting that Do- 

minion it takes itſelf to have over any Part of the Man, by em- 
ploying it in, or with-holding it from any particular Action. 


And what is the Will, but the Faculty to do this? And is that 


Faculty any thing more in effe& than a Power, the Power of 
the Mind to determine its Thought, to the producing, conti- 


nuing, or ſtopping any Action, as far as it depends on us? For 


can it be denied, that whatever Agent has a Power to think on 
its own Actions, and to prefer- their Doing or Omiſſion either to 
other, has that Faculty called Will? Will then is nothing but 
ſuch a Power. Liberty, on the other Side, is the Power a Man 
has to do or forbear doing any particular Action, according as 
its Doing or Forbearance has the actual Preference in the Mind, 
which is the ſame Thing as to ſay, according as he himſelf wills it. 


F. 16. Tis plain then, that the Will is no- 


Poxwers belong thing but one Power or Ability: and Freedom 
to Agents. another Power or Ability: So that to aſk whe- 
ns ther the Will has Freedom, is to aſk, whether 
one Power has another Power, one Ability another Ability; 
a Queſtion, at firſt Sight, too groſly abſurd to make a Diſpute, 
or need an Anſwer. For who is it that ſees not, that Powers 
belong only to Agents, and are Attributes only of Subſtances, and 
not of Powers themſelves? So that this Way of puting the 
Queſtion, viz. Whether the Will be free? is in effect to aſk, 
Whether the Vill be a Subſtance, an Agent? or at leaſt to ſup- 
poſe it, ſince Freedom can properly be attributed to nothing 
elſe. If Freedom can with any Propriety of Speech be applied 
to Power, it may be attributed to the Power that is in a Man 
to produce or forbear producing Motion in Parts of his Body, 
by Choice or Preference; which is that which denorivates 
him free, and is Freedom itſelf. But if any one ſhould aſk, 
whether Freedom were free, he would be ſuſpected not to un- 


derſtand well what he ſaid; and he would be thought to de- 


ſerve 


Modes of Thinking: 
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ſerve Midas Ears, who knowing that Rich was a Denominati- 
on from the Poſſeſſion of Riches, ſhould demand whether 
Riches themſelves were rich. | | Fs 

$. 17. However the Name Faculty, which Men have given 
to his Power called the Will, and whereby they have been led 
into a way of talking of the Will as acting, may, by an Appro- 
priation that diſguifes its true Senſe, ſerve a little to palliate the 
Abſurdity; yet the Will, in truth, ſignifies nothing but a Power 
or Ability to prefer or chuſe: And when the Will, under the 
Name of a Faculty, is conſidered, as it is, barely as an Ability 
to do ſomething, the Abſurdity, in ſaying it is free, or not free, 


will eaſily diſcover itſelf. For if it be reaſonable to ſuppoſe and 


talk of Faculties, as diſtin Beings that can act, (as we do, 


when we ſay the Will orders, and the Will is free) tis fit that 


we ſhould make a ſpeaking Faculty, and a walking Faculty, and 
a dancing Faculty, by which thoſe Actions are produced, which 
are but ſeveral Modes of Motion; as well as we make the Will 
and Underſtanding to be Faculties, by which the Actions of 
Chuſing and 3 are produced, which are but ſeveral 

nd we may as properly ſay, *tis the 
ſinging Faculty ſings, and the dancing Faculty dances ; as that 
the Vill chuſes, or that the Underſtanding conceives; or, as is 


uſual, that the Vill directs the Underſtanding, or the Under- 


ſtanding obeys or obeys not the Will: It being altogether as 
proper and intelligible to ſay, that the Power of Speaking di- 
reQs the Power of Singing, or the Power of Singings obeys or 
diſobeys the Power of Speaking. . 


F. 18. This way of talking, nevertheleſs, has prevailed, and, 


as I gueſs, produced great Confuſion. For theſe being all diffe- . 
rent Powers in the Mind, or in the Man, to do ſeveral Actions, 


he exerts them as he thinks fit: But the Power to de one Action, 
is not operated on by the Power of doing another Action. For 
the Power of Thinking operates not on the Power of Chuſing, 
nor the Power of Chuſing on the Power of Thinking; no 


more than the Power of Dancing operates on the Power of 
Singing, or the Power of Singing on the Power of Dancing; as 


any one, who reflects on it, will eaſily perceive: And yet this 
is it, which we ſay, when we thus ſpeak, that the Will operate: 
en the Underſtanding, or the Underſtanding an the Will, 
F. 19, I grant, that this or that actual Thought may be the 
Occaſion of Volition, or exerciſing he Power a Man has to 
chuſe; or the actual Choice of the Mind, the Cauſe of actual 
Thinking on this or that thing: as the actual Singing of ſuch 
a Tune, may be the Occaſion of dancing ſuch a Dance, and 
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the actual Dancing of ſuch a Dance, the Occaſion of ſinging 


ſuch a Tune. But in all theſe, it is not one Power that ope- 
rates on another : But it is the Mind that operates, and exerts 
theſe Powers; it is the Man that does the A Aion, it is the 


Agent that has Power, or is able to do. For Powers are Re- 


lations, not Agents: And that which has the Power, or not the 
Power to operate, is that alone, which is, or is not free, and not 
the Power itſelf : For Freedom, or not Freedom, can belong to 


RONIPSs but what has, or has not a Power to aQ. 


§. 20. The attributing to Faculties that 1 


Liberty jebings belonged not to them, has given occaſion to this 


not tothe I i. ny of talking: But the introducing into Dil- 
5 courſes concerning the Mind, with the Name 
of Faculties, a Notion of their operating, has, I ſuppoſe, as 
little advanced our Knowledge in that Part of ourſelves, as the 
great Uſe and Mention of the like Invention of Faculties, in 
the Operations of the Body, has helped us in the Knowledge 
of Phyſick, Not that I deny there are Faculties, both in the 
Body and Mind: They both of them have their Powers of ope- 
rating, elſe neither the one nor the other. could operate. For 
nothing can operate that 1s not able to operate; and that is net 
able to operate, that has no Power to operate, Nor do! deny, 
that thoſe Words, and the like, are to have their Place in the 
common Uſe of Languages that have made them current. It 


locks like too much Affectation wholly to lay them by: And 


Philoſophy itſelf, though it likes not a gaudy Dreſs, yet when 


it appears in public, muſt have ſo much Complacency, as to 


be cloathed in the ordinary Faſhion and Language of the Coun- 


try, ſo far as it can conſiſt with Truth and Perſpicuity. But 
the Fault has been, that Faculties have been ſpoken of, and 


repreſented, as ſo many diſtin Agents. For it being aſked, 
What it was that digeſted the Meat in our Stomachs? it was 


a ready and very ſatisfactory Anſwer, to ſay, that it was the 
digeſtive Faculty. What was it that made any thing come 
out of the Body? The expulſroe Faculty. What moved? The 


molive Faculty. And ſo in the Mind, the intellectual Faculty, 


or the Underſtanding, underſtood ; and the ele&ive Faculty, or 
the Will, willed or commanded : Whichi is in ſhort to ſay, That 


the Ability to digeſt, digeſted; and the Ability to move, 


moved; and the Ability to underſtand, underſtood. For Fa- 


culiy, Ability, and Power, I thing are but different Names of 


the ſame Things: Which Ways of ſpeaking, when put into 
more intelligible Words, will, I think, amount to thus much: 


That 15 performed by ſomething that is able to di- 


geſt; 
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geſt; Motion by ſomething able to move; and Underſtanding 
by ſomething able to underſtand. And in truth it would be 
very ſtrange, if it ſhould be otherwiſe; as ſtrange as it would 
be for a Man to be free without being able to be free. 

$. 21. To return then to the Enquiry about 


Liberty, T think the Queſtion is not proper, whe- But to the A. 
ther the Will be free, but whether a Man be free? gent or Man. 


Thus, I think, OT ad 185 | 
I. That fo far as any one can, by the Direction or Choice 

of his Mind, preferring the Exiſtence of any Action to the 
Non exiſtence of that Action, and vice verſa, make it to exiſt, 
or not exiſt, ſo far he is free. For if I can, by a Thought, di- 


recting the Motion of my Finger, make it move, when it was 


at reſt, or vice verſa, *tis evident, that in reſpect of that I am 


free; and if I can, by a like Thought of my Mind, preferring 


one to the other, produce either Words, or Silence, I am at 
liberty to ſpeak, or hold my peace; and as far as this Power 


reaches, of acting, or not acting, by the Determination of his own 
T hought preferring either, ſa far is a Man free. For how can 


we think any one freer, than to have the Power to do what he 


will? And fo far as any one can, by preferring any Action to 


its not being, or Reſt to any Action, produce that Action or 


Reſt, ſo far can he do what he will. For ſuch a preferring of 


Action to its Abſence, is the willing of it; and we can ſcarce 
tell how to imagine any Being freer, than to be able to do what 
he wills, So that in reſpe& of Actions, within the Reach of 


ſuch a Power in him, a Man ſeems as free, as 'tis poſſible for 
Freedom to make him. — + . 


9.22. But the inquiſitive Mind of Man, will- I feſgett of 
ing to ſhift off from himſelf, as far as he can, Milling, a 


all Thoughts of Guilt, though it be by putting Man is not 


himſelf into a worſe State than that of fatal Ne- free. 
ceſſity, is not content with this: Freedom, unleſs it reaches far- 
ther than this, will not ſerve the turn: And it paſſes for a good 


Plea, that a Man is not free at all, if he be not as free to will, as 
he is to act what he wills. Concerning a Man's Liberty, there 
yet therefore is raiſed this farther Queſtion, Whether a Man be 


free to will? Which, I think, is what is meant, when it is diſ- 


puted, Whether the Wil! be free. And as to thet, T imagine, 
$. 23. 2. That Willing, or Volition, being an Action, and 
Freedom conſiſting in a Power of acting, or not acting, A Man 


in reſpect of Willing, or the Af of Volition, when any Afion in 


his Power is once propoſed to his Thoughts, as preſently to be done, 
cannot be free. The Reaſon whereof is very manifeſt ; For it 
5 „ being 
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being unavoidable, that the Action depending on his Will ſhould 


exiſt, or not exiſt; and its Exiſtence, or not Exiſtence, follow- 


ing perfectly the Determination and Preference of his Will, he 


cannot avoid willing the Exiſtence, or not Exiſtence of that 
Action; it is abſolutely neceſſary that he wi// the one, or the 
other; i. e. prefer the one to the other, ſince one of them muſt 
neceſſarily follow z and that which does follow, follows by the 
Choice and Determination of his Mind, that is, by his Willing 
it; for if he did not will it, it would not be. So that in reſpect 


of the Act of Willing, a Man in ſuch a Caſe is not free: Liberty 
conſiſting in a Power to act, or not to act, which, in regard of 
Volition, a Man, upon ſuch a Propoſal, has not. For it is una- 


voidably neceſſary to prefer the Doing, or Forbearance of an 


Action in a Man's Power, which is once ſo propoſed to his 
Thoughts; a Man muſt neceſſarily will the one or the other of 


them; upon which Preference, or Volition, the Action, or its 


Forbearance, certainly follows, and is truly voluntary: But the 
Ad of Volition, or preferring one of the two, being that which 
he cannot avoid, a Man, in reſpect of that Act of Willing, is under 
a Neceſſity, and ſo cannot be free; unleſs Neceſſity and Freedom 
can conſiſt together, and a Man can be free and bound at once. 
F. 24. This then is evident, That in all Propoſals of preſent 
Action, A Man is not at liberty to will, or not to will, becuuſe 
be cannot forbear Willing: Liberty conſiſting in a Power to act, 
or to forbear acting, and in that only. For a Man that ſits 


ſtill, is ſaid yet to be at liberty, becauſe he can walk if he 
wills it. But if a Man ſitting ſtill has not a Power to remove 
himſelf, he is not at liberty. So likewiſe a Man falling down 
a Precipice, though in Motion, is not at liberty, becauſe. he 


cannot ſtop that Motion, if he would. This being ſo, *tis plain, 
that a Man that is walking, to whom it is propoſed to give off 


walking, is not at liberty, whether he will determine himſelf 


to walk, or give off walking, or no: He muſt neceſſarily pre- 


fer one or t'other of them, walking or not walking; and fo it 


is in regard of all other Actions in our Power ſo propoſed, 


which are the far greater Number. For conſidering the vaſt 


Number of voluntary Actions that ſucceed one another every 


Moment that we are awake, in the Courſe of our Lives, there 


are but few of them that are thought on or propoſed to the 


Will, 'til the Time they are to be done: And in all ſuch Acti- 
ons, as 1 have ſhewn, the Mind in reſpect of Willing, has not 
2 Power to act, or not to aa, wherein conſiſts Liberty: The 
Mind in that Caſe has not a Power to forbear Willing, it can- 
not avoid ſome Determination concerning them, let the Con- 
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ſideration be as ſhort, the 'Thought as quick, as it will; it ei- 


ther leaves the Man in the State he was before Thinking, or 
changes it; continues the Action, or puts an End to it. 
W hereby it is manifeſt, that it orders and directs one in Prefe- 
rence to, or with Negle& of the other, and thereby either the 
Continuation or Change becomes unavoidably voluntary. 

F. 25, Since then it is plain that in moſt Caſes The Wir 4 
a Man is not at Liberty, whether he will will, 3 7 } 21 

ea Op 

or no; the next Thing demanded is, Whether a | ſomethin 
Man beat Libertyto willwhich of the two be pleaſes, avithout . 
Motion or Reſt. This Queſtion carries the Ab- 
ſurdity of it ſo manifeſtly in itſelf, that one might thereby ſuf- 
ficiently be convinced, that Liberty concerns not the Will. 
For to aſk, whether a Man be at Liberty to will either Motion 


or Reſt, Speaking or Silence, which he pleaſes, is to-aſk, 
whether a Man can ill, what he wille, or be pleaſed with what 


he is pleaſed with, A Queſtion, which. I think needs no An- 


ver; and they, who can make a Queſtion of it, muſt ſuppoſe _ 


one Will to determine the Acts of another, and another to 1280 


| termine that; and ſo on in infinitum. 


& 26. To avoid theſe, and the like Abi ties, nothing can 


; ba of greater Uſe, than to eſtabliſh in our Minds determined 


Ideas of the Things under Conſideration. If the Ideas of Li- 


berty and Volition were well fixed in our Underſtandings, and 


carried along with us in our Minds, as they ought, through all 
the Queſtions that are raiſed about them, I ſuppoſe a great Part 


of the Difficulties that perplex Men's Thoughts, and entangle : 


their Underſtandings, would be much eaſier reſolved, and we 


| ſhould perceive where the confuſed Signification of Terms, or 


where the Nature of the Thing, cauſed the Obſcurity. 
§. 27. Firſt then, it is carefully to be remem- 


bered, That Freedom conſiſts in the Dependance of Freedom. 


the Exiſtence, or not Exiſtence of any Afton, upon 
our Volition of it, and not in the Dependance of any Aion, or its. 
contrary, on our Preference. A Man ſtanding on a Cliff, is at 
Liberty to leap twenty Yards downwards into the Sea, not be- 
cauſe he has a Power to do the contrary Action, which is to 


leap twenty Yards upwards, for that he cannot -do; but he 


is therefore free, becauſe he has a Power to leap, or not toleap. 
But if a greater Force than his either holds him faſt, or tum- 
bles him down, he is no longer free in that Caſe: Becauſe the 
Doing, or Forbearance of that particular Action, is no longer in 
his Power. He that is a cloſe Priſoner, in a Roem twenty 
Foot — = at the North Side of his Chamber, i is at Li- 
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berty to walk twenty Foot Southward, becauſe he can walk, or 
not walk 1 it; but is not, at the ſame time, at Liberty to do the 
r j. e. to walk twenty Foot Northward. 
In this then conſiſts Freedom, (viz.) in our being able to act, 
or not to act, 1 as we ſhall chuſe, or will. 
. 28. Secondly, We mult remember that Vo- 
volition, what. lition, or Willing, is an Act of the Mind direQ- 
ing its Thought to the Production of any Action, 
and thereby exerting its Power to produce it. To avoid multi- 
plying of Words, I would crave leave here, under the Word 
Action, to comprehend the Forbearance too of any Action pro- 
 Poſed : ſitting ſtill, or holding one's peace, when walking or ſpeaking 
are propoled, though mere Forbearances, requiring as much 
the Determination of the Will, and being often as weighty in 
their Conſequences, as the contrary Actions, may, on that Con- 
ſideration, well enough paſs for Actions too: But this I ſay, that 
I may not be miſtaken, if, for Brevity's ſake, I ſpeak thus. 
F. 29. Thirdly, The Will being nothing but a 
1 hat deter Power in the Mind to direct the operative Facul- 
mines the Will. ties of a Man to Motion or Reſt, as far as they 
| deepend on ſuch Direction; to the Queſtion, 
What 1s it determines the Will? the true and proper Anſwer 
is, the Mind. For that which determines the general Power of 
directing to this or that particular Direction, is nothing but the 
Agent itſelf exerciſing the Power it has that particular Way. 
If this Anſwer ſatisfies not, 'tis plain, the Meaning of the 
Queſtion, What determines the Will? is this, What moves the 
Mind, in every particular Inſtance, to determine its general 
Power of directing to this or that particular Motion or Reſt ? 
And to this I anſwer, The Motive for continuing in the ſame 
State or Aion, is only the preſent Satisfaction in it: The Mo- 
tive to change, is always ſome Uneaſineſs ; nothing ſetting us 
upon the Change of State, or upon any new Action, but ſome 
_ Uneaſineſs. "This is the great Motive that works on the Mind to 
put it upon Action, which, for Shortneſs ſake, we will call de- 
fermining of the Will, which, I ſhall more at large explain. 
$. 30. But in the Way to it, it will be neceſ- 
Will and De- ſary to premiſe, that though I have above en- 
fire muſt not be geavoured to expreſs the Act of Volition, by 
confounded. om ng, preferring, and the like 'Terms, that fig- 
y, Deſire, as well as Volition, for want of other 
Words to Ss ug AR of the Mind, whoſe proper Name is 
Willing or Volition, yet it being a very ſimple AQ, whoſoever 
deſires to underſtand what it is, will better find it, by re- 
flecting 
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gecting on his own Mind, and obſerving what it does when it 
wills, than by any Variety of articulate Sounds whatſoever. 

This Caution of being careful not to be miſled by Expreſſions, 
that do not enough keep up the Difference between the Will, 
and ſeveral Acts of the Mind that are quite diſtinct from it, I 

think the more neceſſary; becauſe I find the Will often con- 
founded with ſeveral of the Affections, eſpecially Deſire; and 
one put for the other, and that by Men, who would not willing- 
ly be thought not to have had very diſtinct Notions of Things, 
and not to have writ very clearly about them. This, I imagine, 
has been no {mall Occaſion of Obſcurity and Miſtake in this 
Matter; and therefore is, as much as may be, to be avoided. 
For he that ſhall turn his Thoughts inwards upon what paſſes 
in his Mind when he wills, ſhall ſee that the Vill, or Power of 
Volition, is converſant about nothing but that particular De- 
termination of the Mind, whereby barely by a Thought the 
Mind endeavours to give Riſe, Continuation or Stop to an 
Action, which it takes to be in its Power. This well conſidered, 
plainly ſhews, that the Will is perfectly diſtinguiſhed from De- 
fire, which in the very ſame Action may have a quite contrary 
Tendency from that which our Will ſets us upon. A Man, 
whom I cannot deny, may oblige me to uſe Perſuaſions to ano- 
ther, which at the ſame Time I am ſpeaking, I may with may 
not prevail on him. In this Caſe, 'tis plain the Will and Deſire 
run counter. I will the Action that tends one Way, whilſt my 
Deſire tends another, and that the direct contrary. A Man 
who, by a violent Fit of the Gout in his Limbs, finds a Dozi- 
neſs in his Head, or a Want of Appetite in his Stomach removed, 
deſires to be eaſed too of the Pain of his Feet or Hands, (for 

_ wherever there in Pain, there is a Deſire to be rid of it) though 

yet, whilſt he apprehends that the Removal of the Pain ma: 
tranſlate the noxious Humours to a more vital Part, his Vill is 
never determined to any one Action, that may ſerve to remove 

this Pain. Whence it is evident, that deſiring and willing are two 

_diſtint A&s of the Mind; and conſequently that the Vill, which 
is but the Power of Volition, is much more diſtin& from Defire. 

d. 31. To return then to the Enquiry, What ,, _ ls 4 
is it that determines the Will in regard to our Ac- „ e 5 
tions? And That upon ſecond Thoughts I am pp 
apt to imagine is not, as 1s generally ſuppoſed, 55 
the greater Good in View; but ſome (and for the moſt part the 
moſt preſſing) Uneaſineſs a Man is at preſent under. This is that 
which ſucceſſively determines the Will, and ſets us upon thoſe 
Actions we perform. This Uneafineſs we may call, as it is, 
SEE Nw; | F —— 1 org 
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Defire, which is an Uneaſineſs of the Mind for want of ſome 
ablent Good. All Pain of the Body, of what fort ſoever, and 
Diſquiet of the Mind, is Uneaſineſs: And with this is always 
joined Deſire, equal to the Pain or Uneaſineſs felt; and is ſcarce 
diſtinguiſhable from it. For Deſire being nothing but an Un- 
eaſineſs in the want of an abſent Good, in reference to any Pain 
felt, Eaſe 1s that abſent Good; and till that Eaſe be attained, 
we may call it Deſire, no-body feeling Pain that he wiſhes not to 
be eaſed of, with a Deſire equal to that Pain, and inſeparable 
from it. Beſides this Deſire of Eaſe from Pain, there is another 
of abſent poſitive Good; and here alſo the i>efire and Uneaſmeſs 
is equal. As much as we deſire any abſent Good, ſo much are 
we in Pain for it. But here all abſent Good does not, according 
to the Greatneſs it has or is acknowledged to have, cauſe Pain 
equal to that Greatneſs; as all Pain cauſes Defire equal to itſelf : 
Becauſe the Abſence of Good is not always a'Pain, as the Pre- 
ſence of Pain is. And therefore abſent Good may be looked 
on, and conſidered without Deſire. But ſo much as there is any 
where of Defrre, ſo much there is of Uneafmeſs. 
1 5 1 §. 32. That Deſire is a State of Uneaſineſc, 
| Defireis Un- every one who reflects on himſelf will quickly 
eaſineſs. find. Who is there, that has not felt in Defrre, 

| what the Wiſe Man fays of Hope, (which 1s 

not much different from it) that it being deferred makes the Heart 

fick? And that ſtill proportionable to the Greatneſs of the De- 
fire; which ſometimes raiſes the Uneaſineſs to that Pitch, that it 
makes People cry out, Give me Children, give me the thing de- 
fired, or I die, Life itſelf, and all its Enjoyments, is a Burden 
cannot be borne under the laſting and unremoved Preſſure of 

ſuch an Unea/ineſs, F 
3 „ F. 33. Good and Evil, preſent and abſent, 'tis 
true, 8 upon the Mind: But that which im- 


. mediately determines the Will, from time to 
Will 0 time, to every voluntary Action, is the Uneafmeſs 


of De ſire fixed on ſome abſent Good, either ne- 
gative, as Indolence to one in Pain; or poſitive, as Enjoyment 
of Pleaſure. That it is this Uneaſineſs that determines the Will 

to the ſucceſſive voluntary Actions, whereof 519 . ve Part of 
our Lives is made up, and by which we are conducted through 
different Courſes to different Ends, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew 
both from Experience, and the Region of the 2 
. | F. 34. When a Man is perfectly content 
7 "8 with a State he is in, which is, when he is 
— perfedly without any Uneaſineſs, what * i 
| ry, 
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ſtry, what Action, what Will is there left but to continue in 
it? Of this every Man's Obſervation will ſatisfy him. And 
thus we ſee our all-wiſe Maker, ſuitable to our Conſtitution. 
and Frame, and knowing what it is that determines the Will, 
has put into Man the Uneaſimeſs of Hunger and 'Thirſt, and 
other natural Deſires, that return at their Seaſons, to move and 
determine their Mills, tor the Preſervation of themſelves, and 
the Continuation of their Species. For I think we may con- 
clude, that if the bare Contemplation of theſe good Ends, to 
which we are carried by theſe ſeveral Uneafmeſſes, had been ſuf- 
| ficient to determine the Vill, and ſet us on work, we ſhould 
have had none of theſe natural Pains, and perhaps in this World 
little or no Pain at all. It 7s better to marry than to burn, ſays 
St. Paul; where we may fee what it is that chiefly drives Men 
into the Enjoyments of a conjugal Life. A little Burning felt, 
puſhes us more powerfully, than greater Pleaſures in Profpect 
draw or allure. „„ na 5 
9. 35, It ſeems fo eſtabliſhed and ſettled aA 
Maxim by the general Conſent of all Mankind, Tyegreateſt po- 
that Good, the greater Good, determines the ie Good de- 
Will, that I do not at all wonder, that when I #ermmes not 
firſt publiſhed my Thoughts on this Subject, I the Will, but 
| took it for granted; and I imagine, that by a dee 
great many I ſhall be thought more excuſable, for having then 
done ſo, than that now I have ventured to recede from ſo re- 
ceived an Opinion. But yet upon a ſtricter Enquiry I am 
forced to conclude, that Good, the greater Good, though ap- 
prehended and acknowledged to be ſo, does not determine the 
Mill, until our Deſire, raiſed proportionably to it, makes us 
uneaſy in the Want of it. Convince a Man ever ſo much, 
that Plenty has its Advantages over Poverty; make him fee 
and own, that the handſome Conveniencies of Life are better 
than naſty Penury ; yet as long as he is content with the latter, 
and finds no Uneaſineſs in it, he moves not; his Will never is 
determined to any Action, that ſhall bring him out of it. Let 
a Man be ever fo well perſuaded of the Advantages of Vir- 
tue, that it is as neceſſary to a Man, who has any great Aims 
in this World, or Hopes in the next, as Food to Life; yet, 
till he Hungers and thirſts after Righteouſneſs; till he feels an 
Uneafmeſs in the Want of it, his Will will not be determined to 
any Action in Purſuit of this confeſſed greater Good; but any 
other Uneaſineſs he feels in himſelf ſhall take place, and car- 
ry his Will to other Actions. On the other Side, let a 
Drunkard ſee, that his Health decays, his Eſtate waſtes; Diſ- 
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credit and Diſeaſes, and the Want of all Things, even of his be- 
loved Drink, attends him in the Courſe he follows; yet the 
Returns of Uneaſineſs to miſs his Companions, the habitual 
Thirſt after his Cups, at the uſual Time, drives him to the Ta- 
vern, though he has in his View the Loſs of Health and Plenty, 
and perhaps of the Joys of another Life; the leaſt of which is 
no inconſiderable Good, but ſuch as he confeſſes is far greater 
than the tickling of his Palate with a Glaſs of Wine, or the idle 
Chat of a ſoaking Club. Tis not for Want of viewing the 
greater Good; for he ſees, and acknowledges it; and in the 
Intervals of his drinking Hours, will take Reſolutions to pur- 
ſue the greater Good: But when the Uneaſrneſs to miſs his ac- 
cuſtomed Delight returns, the greater acknowledged Good loſes 
its Hold, and the preſent Uneaſmeſs determines the Will to the 
accuſtomed Action; which thereby gets ſtronger Footing to 
prevail againſt the next Occaſion, though he at the ſame Time 
makes ſecret Promiſes to himſelf, that he will do ſo no more; 
this is the laſt Time he will a& againſt the Attainment of thoſe 
greater Goods. And thus he is from time to time in the State 
of that unhappy Complainer, Video meliora proboque, Deteriora 
fequor : Which Sentence allowed for true, and made good by 
conſtant Experience, may this, and poſſibly no other Way, be 
eaſily made intelligible. „5 8 e 
e F. 36. If we enquire into the Reaſon of what 
. Becauſe the re- Experience makes ſo evident in Fact, and exa- 
, moval of Un- mine why 'tis Uneaſineſs alone operates on the 
eafineſs is the Will, and determines it in its Choice, we ſhall 
Arſt Step to find, that we being capable but of one Determi- 
| Happineſs. nation of the Vill to one Action at once, the 
preſent Uneafineſs, that we are under, does naturally determine 
the Will, in order to that Happineſs which we all aim at in all 
our Actions: Foraſmuch as whilſt we are under any Uneaſineſs, 
we cannot apprehend ourſelves happy, or in the Way to it: 
Pain and Uneaſmeſs being, by every one, concluded and felt to 
be inconfiſtent with Happineſs, ſpoiling the Reliſh even of 
| thoſe good Things which we have; a little Pain ſerving to marr 
all the Pleaſure we rejoiced in. And therefore that which of 
__ courſe determines the Choice of our Will to the next Action, 
will always be the removing of Pain, as long as we have any 
left, as the firſt and neceſlary Step towards Happineſs. 
1 §. 37. Another Reaſon why *tis Uneaſineſs 
Becauſe Unea- alone determines the Will, may be this; becauſe 
ſineſs alone is that alone is preſent, and 'tis againſt the Nature 
preſent. of Things, that what is abſent ſhould operate 
| where 
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| whereit is not. It may be ſaid, that abſent Good may by Con- 
templation be brought home to the Mind, and made preſent. 
The Idea of it indeed may be in the Mind, and viewed as pre- 
ſent there; but nothing will be in the Mind as a preſent Good, 
able to counterbalance the Removal of any Uneaſineſs which we 
are under, *till it raiſes our Deſire, and the Uneaſineſs of that 
has the Prevalency in determining the Will. Pill then, the 
Idea in the Mind of whatever Good, is there only, like other 
Ideas, the Object of bare unactive Speculation ; but operates 
not on the Vill, nor ſets us on work: the Reaſon whereof I 
ſhall ſhew by and by. How many are to be found, that have 
had lively Repreſentations ſet before their Minds of the unſpeak- 
able Joys of Heaven, which they acknowledge both poſſible and 
probable too, who yet would be content to take up with their 
Happineſs here? And ſo the prevailing Unea/meſſes of their De- 
fires, let looſe after the Enjoyments of this ite, take their I urns | 
in the determining their Wills; and all that wile they take not 
one Step, are not one Jot moved, towards the good Things of 
another Life, conſidered as ever fo great. 
$. 38. Were the Vill determined by the Becauſe 41 
Views of Good, as it appears in Contemplaiion he allow the 
greater or leſs to the Underſtanding, which is Feysof Heaven 
the State of all abſent Good, and that which in 22/19, purſue 
the received Opinion the Wil! is ſuppoſed to them not. 
move to, and to be moved by, I do not ſee how it couid ever get 
looſe from the infinite eternal Joys of Heaven, once propoſed, 
and conſidered as poſſible. For all abſent Good, by which 
alone, barely propoſed, and coming in View, the V. 7171 is thought 
to be determined, and ſo to ſet us on Action, being only poſ- 
ſible, but not infallibly certain, 'tis unavoidable, that the infi- 
nitely greater poſſible Good ſhould regularly and conſtantly de- 
termine the Vill in all the ſucceſſive Actions it directs; and then 
we ſhould keep conſtantly and ſteadily in our Courſe towards 
Heaven, without ever ſtanding ſtill, or directing our Actions to 
any other End: The eternal Condition of a future State infi- 
nitely outweighing the Expectation of Riches, or Honour, or 
any other worldly Pleaſure, which we can propoſe to ourſelves, 
though we ſhould grant theſe the more probable to be attained. 
For nothing future is yet in Poſſeſſion, and fo the Expectation 
even of theſe may deceive us. If it were ſo, that the greater 
Good in view determines the Will, ſo great a Good once pro- 
poſed could not but ſeize the Will, and hold it faſt to the Purſuit 
of this infinitely greateſt Good, without ever letting it ga again: 
19 75 the Will * a Power over, and directing the Thoughts, 
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as well as other Actions, would, if it were ſo, hold the Con- 
templation of the Mind fixed to that Good, 
1 _ This would be the State of the Mind, and re- 
Urea . fois gular 'Tendency of the Will in all its Determi- 
never negledt- nations, were it determined by that which is con- 
| ſidered, and in view the greater Good: But that 
Deg | it 13 not fo, is viſible in Experience; the infi- 
nitely greateſt confeſſed Good being often neglected, to ſatisfy 
the ſucceſſive Uneaſmeſs of our Deſires purſuing 'Trifles. But 
though the greateſt allowed, eveneverlaſting unſpeakable Good, 
Which has ſometimes moved and affected the Mind, does not 
. Rtedfaſtly hold the Vill, yet we ſee any very great and prevailing 
Uneaſineſs, having once hie hold on the Will, lets it not go; 
32 ich we may be convinced, what it is that determines the 
Will, Thus any vehement Pain of the Body, the ungovern- 
able Paſſion of a Man violently in Love, or the impatient De- 
fire of Revenge, keeps the Will ſteady and intent: And the 
_ Will thus determined, never lets the Underſtanding lay by the 
Object; but all the Thoughts of the Mind, and Powers of the 
Body, are uninterruptedly employed that Way, by the Deter- 
minations of the Will, influenced by that topping Uneaſmneſs, as 
long as it laſts ; whereby it ſeems to me evident, that the Will, 
or Vow of ſetting us upon one Action in preference to all 
others, is determined in us by Uneaſineſs: And whether this be 
not fo, I deſire every one to obſerve in himſell 
F. 39. Thave hitherto chiefly inſtanced in the Uneaſmeſs of De- 
ſire, as that which determines the Vill; becauſe that is the 
chief and moſt ſenſible, and the Will ſeldom orders any Action, 
Nor is there any voluntary Action performed, without ſome 
Defire accompanying it; which I think is the Reaſon why the 
Will and Defire are ſo often confounded. But yet we are net 
Ot. to look upon the Uneaſineſs which makes up, or 
Defire accom- at leaſt accompanies moſt of the other Paſhons, 
panies all Un- as wholly excluded in the Caſe. Averſion, Fear, 
eaſineſs. Anger, Envy, Shame, & c. have each their Unea- 
Fiuaeſe too, and thereby influence the Vill. Theſe 
Paſſions are ſcarce any of them, in Life and Practice, ſimple and 
alone, and wholly unmixed with others; tho' uſually in Diſ- 
courſe and Contemplation, that carries the Name, which ope- 
rates ſtrongeſt, and appears moſt in the preſent State of the 
Mind. Nay, there is, I think, ſcarce any of the Paſſions to be 
tound without Deſire joined with it. I am fure, wherever 
there is Uneaſineſs, there is Deſire: For we conſtantly deſire 
Happineſs; and whatever we feel of Uneaſineſs, fo much, tis 
N N e 7 certaing 
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certain we want of Happineſs, even in our own Opinion, let 
our State and Condition otherwiſe be what it will. Beſides, the 
preſent Moment not being eur Eternity, whatever our Enjoy- 
ment be, we look beyond the preſent, and Deſire goes with 
our Foreſight, and that ſtill carries the Will with it. So that 
even in Joy itſelf, that which keeps up the Action, whereon 
the Enjoyment depends, is the Defire to continue it, and Fear 
to loſe it: And whenever a greater Uneaſineſs than that takes 
place in the Mind, the Will preſently is by that determined to 
ſome new Action, and the preſent Delight neglected. N 
F. 40. But we being in this World beſet with The moſt preſ- 
ſundry Une aſineſſes, diſtracted with different De- ing Uneaſoneſs 
fires, the next Enquiry naturally will be, which of naturally de- 
them has the Precedency in determining the Vill e the 
to the next Action? And to that the Anſwer is, Wi. 
That ordinarily, which is the moſt preſſing of thoſe that are judg- 


ed capable of being then removed. For the Will being the Po] - 


er of directing our operative Faculties to ſome Action, for ſome 
End, cannot at any Time be moved towards what is judged at 
that Time unattainable : That would be to ſuppoſe an intelligent 
Being deſignedly to act for an End, only to loſe its Labour: For 
ſoit is to act for what is judged not attainable; and therefore ve 


great Uneafineſſes move not the Vill, when they are judged not | 
capable of a Cure: They, in that Caſe, put us not upon Endea- 


vours. But theſe ſet apart, the moſt important and urgent Unea- 


fineſs we at that Time feel, is that which ordinarily determines 


the Will ſucceſſively, in that Train of voluntary Actions which 
make up our Lives. The greateſt preſent Uneaſineſs is the Spur 


to Action, that is conſtantly felt; and for the moſt part deter 


mines the Will in its Choice of the next Action. For this we 
muſt carry along with us, that the proper and only Object of 
the Will is ſome Action of ours, and nothing elſe. For we pro- 
ducing nothing, by our willing it, but ſome Action in our Power, 
tis there the Vill terminates, and reaches no farther. 
F. 41. If it be farther aſked, what 'tis moves . 
Deſire? I anſwer, Happineſs, and that alone. Al defire Hay 


_ Happineſs and Miſery are the Names of two Ex- pineſs. bY; 


treams, the utmoſt Bounds whereof we know not; 'tis what Eye 
bath not ſeen, Ear bath not heard, nor hath it entered into the 
Heart of Man to conceive. But of ſome Degrees of both we 
have very lively Impreſſions, made by ſeveral Inſtances of 
Delight and Joy on the one Side, and Torment and Sorrow 
on the other ; which, for Shortneſs ſake, I ſhall comprehend 
under the Names of Pleafure and Pain, there being Pleaſure and 

Vor. I. e 25 Pain 
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Pain of the Mind, as well as the Body: With him is Fulneſs of . 


Foy, and Pleaſure for evermire : Or, to ſpeak truly, they are 


all of the Mind; though ſome have their Riſe in the Mind 
from Thought, others in the Body from certain Modifications 


of Motion. [43 2 „ oy 5 | 
Happineſs  *$. 42. Happineſs then in its full Extent is the 


what. utmoſt Pleaſure we are capable of, and Miſery 
the utmoſt Pain: and the loweſt Degree of what can be called 
Happineſs, is ſo much Eaſe from all Pain, and ſo much pre- 
ſent Pleaſure, as without which any one cannot be content. 


Now becauſe Pleaſure and Pain are produced in us, by the Ope- 


ration of certain Objects, either on our Minds or our Bodies, 
and in different Degrees; therefore what has an Aptneſs to pro- 


duce Pleaſure in us, is that we call God, and what is apt to pro- 
duce Pain in us, we call Evil, for no other Reaſon, but for 
its Aptneſs to produce Pleaſure and Pain in us, wherein conſiſts 
our Happineſs and Miſery. Farther, though what is apt to pro- 
duce any Degree of Pleaſure, be in itſelf Good ; and what is apt 
to produce any Degree of Pain, be Evil; yet it often happens, 


that we do not call it ſo, when it comes in Competition with 
agreater of its Sort; becauſe when they come in Competition, 


the Degrees alſo of Pleaſure and Pain have juſtly a Preference. 


So that if we will rightly eſtimate what we call Good and Evil, 


we ſhall find it lies much in Compariſon : For the Cauſe of 


Pleaſure, has the Nature of Good, and vice verſa. 
ek F. 43. Though this be that which is called 


every leſs Degree of Pain, as well as every greater Degree of 


M bat Good * _ Goodand Evil; and all Good be the proper Ob- 
_defired, what jet of Deſire in general; yet all Good, even ſeen 


not. aud confeſſed to be ſo, does not neceſſarily move 
2» * every particular Man's Deſire; but only that 


Part, or ſo much of it, as is conſidered, and taken to make a 


neceſſary Part of his Happineſs. All other Good, however great 
in Reality, or Appearance, excites not a Man's Deſires, who 


| looks not on it to make a Part of that Happineſs, wherewith he, 


in his preſent Thoughts, can ſatisfy himſelf. Happinefs, under 
this View, every one conſtantly purſues, and deſires what makes 


any Part of it: Other Things acknowledged to be Good, he 


can look upon without Deſire, paſs by, and be content with- 
out. There is no- body, I think, ſo ſenſeleſs, as to deny that 
there is Pleaſure in Knowledge: And for the Pleaſures of Senſe, 
they have too many Followers to let it be queſtioned, whether 
Men are taken with them, or no. Now let one Man place his 
Satisfaction in ſenſual Pleaſures, another in the Delight of 


Knowledge: 
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Knowledge: Though each of them cannot but confeſs there is 
great Pleaſure in what the other purſues; yet neither of them 


making the other's Delight a Part of his Happineſs, their Deſires 


are not moved, but each is ſatisfied without what the other en- 
Joys, and ſo his Will is not determined to the Purſuit of it. But 
yet as ſoon as the ſtudious Man's Hunger and "Thirſt makes 


him uneaſy, he, whoſe Will was never determined to any Purſuit 


of good Chear, poignant Sauces, delicious Wine, by the pleaſant 
Taſte he has found in them, is, by the Uneaſineſs of Hunger and 
Thirſt, preſently determined to Eating and Drinking, though 
poſſibly with great Indifferency, what wholeſome Food comes in 
his way. And on the other Side, the Epicure buckles to Study, 
when Shame, or the Deſire to recommend himſelf to his Mi- 

ſtreſs, ſhall make him wneaſy in the Want of any Sort of Know- 


| ledge. Thus, how much ſoever Men are in earneſt, and con- 


ſtant in Purſuit of Happineſs ; yet they may have a clear View 
of Good, great and confeſſed Good, without being concerned 
for it, or moved by it, if they think they can make up their Hap- 


pineſs without it. Though as to Pain, that they are always con- 
cerned for; they can feel no Uneaſineſs without being moved. 
And therefore being uneaſy in the Want of whatever is judged 


arora to their Happineſs, as ſoon as any Good appears to 
make a Part of their Portion of Happineſs, they begin to defrre it. 
S. 44. This, I think, any one may obſerve in 


himſelf, and others, that the greater viſible Good Jp Gut fe. 
does not always raiſe Men's Deſires in Proportion always defired. 


to the Greatneſs, it appears, andisacknowledged  * * 
to have: Though every little Trouble move us, and ſets us on 


work to get rid of it. The Reaſon whereof is evident from the 


Nature of our Happineſs and Miſery itſelf. All preſent Pain, 
whatever it be, makes a Part of our preſent Miſery : But all ab- 
ſent Good does not at any Time make a neceſlary Part of our 


preſent Happineſs, nor the Abſence of it make a Part of our 


Miſery: If it did, we ſhould be conſtantly and infinitely miſe- 
rable ; there being infinite Degrees of Happineſs which are not 
in our Poſſeſſion. All Uneaſineſs therefore being removed, a 
moderate Portion of Good ſerves at preſent to content Men 
and ſome few Degrees of Pleaſure in a Succeſſion of ordinary 
Enjoyments make up a Happineſs, wherein they can be ſatisfed. 
If this were not ſo, there could be no room for thoſe indifferent 
and viſibly trifling Actions, to which our Vills are ſo often deter- 
mined; and wherein we voluntarily waſte ſo much of our Lives; 
which Remiſſneſs could by no means conſiſt with a conſtant De- 
termination of Will or oy to the greateſt apparent Good. 
5 e That 
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That this is ſo, I think few People need go far from Heme to 


be convinced. And indeed in this Life there are not many, 


whoſe Happineſs reaches ſo far, as to afford them a conſtant 
Train of moderate mean Pleaſures, without any Mixture of 
Uneaftneſs ; and yet they could be content to ſtay here for ever: 


Though they cannot deny, but that it is poſſible there may be 


a State of eterna] durable Joys after this Life, far ſurpaſſing all 
the Good that is to be found here: Nay, they cannot but ſee, that 
it is more Poſſible, than the Attainment and Continuation of that 
Pittance of Honour, Riches, or Pleaſure, which they purſue, 


and for which they neglect that eternal State: But yet in full 
View of this Difference, ſatisfied of the Poſſibility of a perfect, 
ſecure, and laſting Happineſs in a future State, and under a 
clear Conviction, that it is not to be had here, whilſt they bound 
their Happineſs within ſome little Enjoyment or Aim of this 


Life, and exclude en of Heaven from making an neceſ- 
ſary Part of it, their 


Why not being es. 45. The ordinary Neceſſities of our Live: 


OR Hunger, Thirſt, Heat, Cold, Wearineſs with 


Will Labour, and Sleepineſe, in their conſtant Re- 


turns, &c. To which, if, beſides accidental 


Harms, we add the fantaſtical Uneaſineſs (as Itch after Honour, 

Power, or Riches, Ce.) which acquired Habits by Faſhion, 
Example, and Education, have ſettled in us, and a thouſand 
other irregular Deſires, which Cuſtom has made natural to us, 


we ſhall find that a very little Part of our Life is fo vacant 
from theſe Uneaſineſs, as to leave us free to the Attraction of 


remoter abſent Good. We are ſeldom at Eaſe, and free enough 
from the Solicitation of our natural or adopted Deſires, but a 


conſtant Succeſſion of Uneaſineſs out of that Stock, which na- 
tural Wants or acquired Habits have heaped up, take the Will 


in their Turns; and no ſooner is one Action diſpatched, which 


by ſuch a Determination of the Will we are ſet upon, but another 
e is ready to ſet us on work. For the removing of 
the Pains we feel, and are at preſent preſſed with, being the 


getting out of Miſery, and conſequently the firft Thing to be 
done in order to Happineſs, abſent Good, though thought on, 


cor:feſſed, and appearing to be good, not making any Part of 
this Unhappineſs in its Abſence, is joſtled out, to make Way 
for the Removal of thoſe Un-ofineſſes we feel; 'till due and re- 
peated Contemplation has brought it nearer to our Mind, =_ 
TSIT IL ; om 


eſires are not moved by this greater ap- 
parent Good, nor their Wills determined to any Action, or En- 


fill a great Part of them with the Uneaſine ſs of 
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ſome Reliſh of it, and raiſed in us ſome. Deſire; which then 
beginning to make a Part of our preſent Uneaſineſe, ſtands upon 
fair Terms with the reſt, to be ſatisfied; and ſo, according to 
_ Greatneſs and Preſſure, comes in its Turn to determine the 

ul, 01 e 


$. 46. And thus by a due Conſideration, and. Due Confide- 


_ examining any Good propoſed, it is in our Pow- ration raiſes 
er to raiſe our Deſires in a due Proportion to the Defire. | 


Value of that Good, whereby, in its Turn and Place, it may 
come to work upon the Will, and be purſued. For Good, tho? 


appearing, and allowed ever ſo great, pet till it has raiſed De- 


fires in our Minds, and thereby made us uneaſy in its Want, it 
reaches not our Wills; we are not within the Sphere of its Acti- 
vity; our Wills being under the Determination only of thoſe 


neaſineſſes which are preſent to us, which (whilſt we have any) 
are always ſoliciting, and ready at hand to give the Mill its next 

Determination: the balancing, when there is any in the Mind, 

being only which Deſire ſhall be next ſatisfied, which Uneaſmeſs 


firſt removed. Whereby it comes to paſs, that as long as any 
Uneaſineſs, any Deſire remains in our Mind, there is no room 


for Good, barely as ſuch, to come at the Will, or at all to deter- 
mine it. Becauſe, as has been ſaid, the firſt Step in our En- 
deavours after Happineſs, being to get wholly out of the Con- 
fines of Miſery, and to feel no Part of it, the Will can be at 
Leiſure for nothing elſe, till every Uneaſeneſs we feel be per- 

fectly removed: Which, in the Multitude of Wants and De- 
| fires we are beſet with in this imperfect State, we are not like 
to be ever freed from in this World. e 


9. 47. There being in us a great many Unea- The Poaber 10 


fineſſes always ſoliciting, and ready to determine ſuſpendthe Pro- 
the Will, it is natural, as I have ſaid, that the ſecution of any 


greateſt and moſt preſſing ſhould determine the Defire, makes 
Will to the next Action; and ſo it does for the May for Con- 


moſt Part, but not always. For the Mind having ſideration. 
in moſt Caſes, as is evident in Experience, a Power to ſuſpend 


the Execution and Satisfaction of any of its Deſires, and ſo all, 


| one after another, is at Liberty to conſider the Objects of them, 


examine them on all Sides, and weigh them with others. In 


this lies the Liberty Man has; and from the not uſing of it right, 


comes all that Variety of Miſtakes, Errors, and Faults, which we 

run into, in the Condu& of our Lives, and our Endeavours after 
Happineſs ; whilſt we precipitate the Determiration of our Wills, 
and engage too ſoon before due Examination. To prevent this, 
we have a Power to ſuſpend the Proſecution of this or that Deſire, 
as 
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as every one daily may experiment in himſelf. This ſeems to 
me the Source of all Liberty; in this ſeems to conſiſt that which 


is (as I think improperly) called Free-Will. For during this Suſ- 


penſion of any Deſire, before the Will be determined to Action, 
and the Action (which follows that Determination) done, we 
have Opportunity to examine, view, and judge of the Good or 
Evil of what we are going to do; and when, upon due Exami- 
nation, we have judged, we have done our Duty, all that we 


can or ought to do, in purſuit: of our Happineſs ; and *tis not 
2 Fault, but a Perfection of our Nature, to deſire, will, and 


act according to the laſt Reſult of a fair Examination. 
df FS. 48. This is ſo far from being a Reſtraint or 
To be determin- Diminution of Freedom, that it is the very Im- 
ed by our own provement and Benefit of it; 'tis not an Abridg- 

Judgment, is ment, tis the End and Uſe of our Liberty; and 
u Reftraint to the farther we are removed from ſuch a Deter- 
Liberty. 

Very. A perfect Indifferency in the Mind, not 
determinable by its laſt Judgment of the Good or Evil that is 
thought to attend its Choice, would be ſo far from being an Ad- 


vantage and Excellency of an intellectual Nature, that it would 
be as great an Imperfection, as the Want of Indifferency to act, 
or not to act, till determined by the Vill, would be an Imper- 
fection on the other Side. A Man is at Liberty to lift up his 
Fand to his Head, or let it reſt quiet: He is perfectly indifferent 


in either; and it would be an Imperfection in him, if he wanted 


that Power, if he were deprived of that Indifferency. But it 


would be as great an Imperfection, if he had the ſame Indiffe- 
rency whether he would prefer the lifting up his Hand, or its 


remaining in Reſt, when it would ſave his Head or Eyes from a 
Blow he fees coming: *Tis as much a Perfection, that Deſire, or 
the Power of Preferring, ſhould be determined by Good, as that the 


Power of acting ſhould be determined by the Vill, and the 
certainer ſuch Determination is, the greater is the PerfeQion. 
Nay, were we determined by any Thing but the laſt Reſult 
of our own Minds, judging of the Good: or Evil of any 
Action, we were not free: the very End of our Freedom be- 
ing, that we may attain the Good we chuſe. And therefore 
every Man is put under a Neceſſity by his Conſtitution, as an 


intelligent Being, to be determined in willing by his own 


Thought and Judgment, what is beſt for him to do: Elſe he 


would be under the Determination of ſome other than himſelf, 


which is want of Liberty. And to deny, that a Man's Will, in 


every Determination, follows his own Judgment, is to ſay, 


that 


mination, the nearer we are to Miſery and. Sla- 


i 
4 
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have Reaſon to judge, that they are more ſteadi- 


not his being determined by what is beſt. 
8. 50. But to give a right View of this miſta- 
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that a Man wills and acts for an End that he would not have, at 
the Time that he wills and acts for it: For if he prefers it in 
his preſent 'Thoughts before any other, *tis plain he then thinks 
better of it, and would have it before any other, unleſs he can 
have and not have it, will and not will it at the ſame time; a 
Contradiction too manifeſt to be admitted. Fa 5 

$. 49. If we look upon thoſe ſuperior Beings <,, Guts: 


above us, who enjoy perfect Happineſs, we ſhall ' gents are ff. 


uy termined, 
ly determined in their Choice of Good, than wez 


and yet we have no Reaſon to think they are leſs happy, or leſs 
free than we are. And if it were fit for ſuch poor finite Crea- 
tures as we are, to pronounce what infinite Wiſdom and Good- 


neſs could do, I think we might ſay, that God himſelf cannot 


chuſe what is not good; the Freedom of the Almighty hinders 


ken Part of Liberty ; let me aſk, would any one be ane b 
be a Changeling, becauſe he is leſs determined 2 Purſuit of 


by wiſe Conſiderations than a wiſe Man? Is it Happineſs, no | 
worth the Name of Freedom, to be at Liberty to Abridgment of 


play the Fool, and draw Shame and Miſery upon Liberty. 
a Man's Self? If to break looſe from the Con- 
duct of Reaſon, and to want that Reſtraint of Examination and 


Judgment, which keeps us from chuſing or doing the worſe, 
be Liberty, true Liberty, Madmen and Fools are the only Free- 


men: But yet, I think, no- body would chuſe to be mad for the 
ſake of ſuch Liberty, but he that is mad already. The conſtant 
Deſire of Happineſs, and tne Conſtraint it puts upon us to act 
for it, no-body, I think, accounts an Abridgment of Liberty, 
or at leaſt an Abrigment of Liberty to be complained of. God 
Almighty himſelf is under the Neceſſity of being happy; and 
the more any intelligent Being is ſo, the nearer is its Approach 


to infinite Perfection and Happineſs. That in this State of Ig- 


norance we ſhort-ſighted Creatures might not miſtake true Fe- 
licity, we are endowed with a Power to ſuſpend any particular 
Deſire, and keep it from determining the Vill, and engaging 
us in Action. This is fanding ftill, where we are not ſuffici- 


_ ently aſſured of the Way: Examination, is conſulting a Guide: 
The Determination of the Will, upon Enquiry, is following the 
 Direflion of that Guide: And he that has a Power to act, or 


not to act, according as ſuch Determination direQs, is a free 
Agent; ſuch Determination abridges not that Power wherein 
Liberty conſiſts. He that has his Chains knocked off, and the 


Priſan- 
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Priſon-Doors ſet open to him, is perfectly at Liberty, becauſe 
he may either go or ſtay, as he beſt likes; tho? his Preference be 


determined to ſtay, by the Darkneſs of the Night, or Illneſs of 
the Weather, or want of other Lodging: He ceaſes not to be 


free, tho? the Deſire of ſome Convenience to be had there, abſo- 


| lutely determines his Preference, and makes him ſtay in his Priſon, 


TheNeceſfity of F. 51. As therefore the higheſt Perfection of 


purſuing vue intellectual Nature lies in a careful and conſtant 


Happineſs, the Purſuit of true and ſolid Happineſs ; ſo the Care 


Foundation of of ourſelves, that we miſtake not imaginary for 


_ Liberty. real Happineſs, is the neceſſary Foundation of 
1 our Liberty. The ſtronger Ties we have to an 
unalterable Purſuit of Happineſs in general, which is our 


greateſt Good, and which, as ſuch, our Deſires always follow, 


the more are we free from any neceſſary Determination of our 
Pill to any particular Action, and from a neceſſary Compliance 
with our deſire, ſet upon any particular, and then appearing 


preferable Good, till we have duly examined whether it has | 
a Tendency to, or be inconſiſtent with our real Happineſs : 


And therefore *till we are as much informed upon this Enquiry, 
as the weight of the Matter, and the Nature of the Caſe de- 
mands, we are, by the Neceſſity of preferring and purſuing true 

Happineis as our greateſt Good, obliged to ſuſpend the Satiſ- 


faction of our Deſire in particular Caſes. 5 
„„ F. 52, This is the Hinge on which turns the 
The Reaſon of Liberty of intellectual Beings in their conſtant 
11. "Endeavours after, and fteady Proſecution of 


true Felicity, that they can ſuſpend this Proſecu- 


tion in particular Caſes, till they have looked before them, 
and informed themſelves, whether that particular Thing, which 
is then propoſed or deſired, lie in the Way to their main End, 


and make a real Part of that which is their greateft Good; for 


the Inclination and Tendency of their Nature to Happineſs, is 
an Obligation and Motive to them, to take care not to miſtake, 
or miſs it; and fo neceſſarily puts them upon Caution, Delibe- 
ration, and Warineſs, in the Direction of their particular Acti- 
ons, which are the Means to obtain it. Whatever Neceſſity 

determines to the Purſuit of real Bliſs, the ſame Neceſſity, with 

the ſame Force, eſtabliſhes Suſpence, Deliberation, and Scruti- 
ny of each ſucceſſive Deſire, whether the Satisfaction of it 

does not interfere with our true Happineſs, and miſlead us 

from it. This, as ſeems to me, is the great Privilege of finite 
intellectual Beings; and I defire it may be well conſidered, 

whether the great Inlet, and Exerciſe of all the Liberty Men 
| | N have 
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ſometimes it happens) poſſeſſes our whole Mind, 
as when the Pain of the Rack, an impetuous of ny e 
Uneaſineſs, as of Love, Anger, or any other vio- 


the Liberty of Thought, and we are not Maſters 


enough of our own Minds to conſider thoroughly, and examine 
fairly; God, who knows our Frailty, pities our Weakneſs, and 


Preſence of God, if he will, 
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have, are capable of, or can be uſeful to them, and that whereon 
depends the Turn of their Actions, does not lie in this, that they 
can ſuſpend their Defires, and ſtop them from determining their 
Wills to any Action, till they have duly and fairly examined the 
Good and Evil of it, as far forth as the Weight of the thing re- 
quires. . This we are able to do; and when we have done it, we 
have done our Duty, and all that is in our Power, and indeed 


all that needs. For, ſince the Will ſuppoſes Knowledge to 


guide its Choice, all that we can do, is to hold our Wills under- 
termined, till we have examined the Good and Evil of what we 
deſire. What follows after that, follows in a Chain of Conſe- 


quences linked one to another, all depending on the laſt Deter- 


mination of the Judgment, which whether it ſhall be upon a 
haſty and precipitate View, or upon a due and mature Examina- 


tion, is in our Power; Experience ſhewing us, that in moſt Caſes 


we are able to ſuſpend the preſent Satisfaction of any Deſire. 


$. 53. But if any extreme Diſturbance (as E 


the right Im- 
frovement of 


lent Paſſion, running away with us, allows us not Liberty. 


requires of us no more than we are able te do, and ſees what 


was, and what was not in our power, will judge as a kind and 


merciful Father. But the Forbearance of a too haſty Compliance 


with our Deſires, the Moderation and Reſtraint of our Paſſions, 
ſo that our Underſtandings may be free to examine, and Reaſon 


unbiaſſed give its Judgment, being that whereon a right Direc- 
tion of our Conduct to true Happineſs depends: *tis in this we 


ſhould employ our chief Care and Endeavours. In this we ſhould | 
take pains to ſuit the Reliſh of our Minds to the true intrinſick 
Good or Ill that is in Things, and not permit an allowed or ſup- 
poſed poſſible great and weighty Good to flip out of our 
"Thoughts, without leaving any Reliſh, any Deſire of itſelf there, 


till by a due Conſideration of its true Worth, we have formed 


Appetites in our Minds ſuitable to it, and made ourſelves uneaſy 


in the Want of it, or in the Fear of loſing it. And how much 
this is in every one's Power, by making Reſolutions to himſelf, 


ſuch as he may keep, is eaſy for every one to try. Norlet any 
one ſay, he cannot govern his Paſſions, nor hinder them from 


breaking out, and carrying him into Action; for what he can 
do before a Prince or a great Man, he can do alone, or in the 


F. $4. 


‚ 
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8. 54. From what has been ſaid, it is eaſy to 


How Men come give account, how it comes to paſs that though 
to purſue diffe- all Men deſire Happineſs, yet their Wills carry 
rent Courſes. them ſo contrarily, and conſequently ſome of them 


to what is evil, And to this I ſay, that the va- 
rious and contrary Choices that Men make in the World, do 
not argue that they do not all purſue Good ; but that the ſame 
thing is not good to every Man alike. This Variety of Pur- 
fuits fhews, that every one does not place his Happineſs in the 


fame Thing, or chuſe the ſame Way to it. Were all the con- 
cerns of Man terminated in this Lite, why one followed Study 


and Knowledge, and another Hawking and Hunting ; why one 
choſe Luxury and Debauchery, and another Sobriety and 


Riches, would not be becauſe every one of theſe did not aim 
at his own Happineſs, but becauſe their Happineſs was placed 


in different Things. And therefore it was a right Anſwer of 


the Phyſician to his Patient that had ſore Eyes: If you have 
more Pleaſure in the Taſte of Wine than in the Uſe of your 


Sight, Wine is good for you; but if the Pleaſure of Seeing be 
greater to you than that of Drinking, Wine is naught. i 
$. 55. The Mind has a different Reliſh, as well as the Pa- 


late; and you will as iruitlefly endeavour to delight all Men 
with Riches of Glory (which yet ſome Men place their Happi- 


nefs tn) as you would to ſatisfy all Men's Hunger with Cheeſe 


or Lobſters ; which, though very agreeable and delicious Fare to 
ſome, are to others extren.ely nauſecus and offenſive: And ma- 
ny People would with Reaſon prefer the Griping of an hungry 
Belly to thoſe Diſhes, which are a Feaſt to others. Hence it 


was, I think, that the Philoſophers of old did in vain enquire, 


whether Summum Bonum conſiſted in Riches, or bodily De- 
lights, or Virtue, or Contemplation: And they might have a 
_ reaſonably dilputed whether the Leſt Reliſn were to be found 
in Apples, Plumbs, or Nuts; and have divided themſelves into 
Sets upon it. For as pleaſant Taſtes depend not on the Things 
themſelves, but their Agreeableneſs to this or that particular 
| Palate, wherein there is great Variety; fo the greateſt Happi- 


neſs conſiſts in the having thoſe 'Things which produce the great- 


eſt Pleaſure, and in the Abſence of thoſe, which cauſe any Di- 


ſturbance, any Pain. Now theſe, to different Men, are very 
different Things. If therefore Men in this Life only have 


Hope; if in this Life they can only enjoy; *tis not ſtrange, nor 
_ unreaſonable, that they ſhould ſeek their Happineſs by avoiding 


all things that diſeaſe them here, and by purſuing all that de- 
iight them; wherein it will be no wonder to find Variety 


and 
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and Difference. For if there be no Proſpect beyond the Grave, 
the Inference is certainly right, Let us eat and drink, let us enjoy 
what we delight in, for to-morrow wwe ſhall die. This I think, 

may ſerve to ſhew us the Reaſon, why, though all Men's De- 
fires tend to Happineſs, yet they are not moved by the fame 
Object. Men may chuſe different Things, and yet all chuſe 
right; ſuppoſing them only like a Company of poor Inſects, 
whereof ſome are Bees, delighted with Flowers and their Sweet- 
neſs; others Beetles, delighted with other Kinds of Viands; 
which having enjoyed for a Seaſon, they ſhould ceaſe to be, and 
exiſt no more for ever. 5 . þ a g 
$. 56. Theſe Things duly weighed will give EEO 
us, as I think, a lens View into the Sth of 5 
Human Liberty. Liberty, 'tis plain, conſiſts in 
a Power to do, or not to do; to do, or forbear doing, as we 
vill. This cannot be denied. But this ſeeming to compre- 
hend only the Actions of a Man conſecutive to Volition, it is 
farther enquired, Whether he be at liberty to will or no? And 
to this it hath been anſwered, That in moſt Caſes a Man is not 
at liberty to forbear the Act of Volition; he muſt exert an 
Act of his Will, whereby the Action propoſed is made to exiſt, 
or not to exiſt. But yet there is a Caſe wherein a Man is at 
liberty in reſpect of Willing, and that is the chuſing of a remote 
Good as an End to be purſued. Here a Man may ſuſpend 
the Act of his Choice from being determined for or againſt the 
Thing propoſed, till he has examined, whether it be really of a 
Nature in itſelf and Conſequences to make him happy or no. 
For when he has once choſen it, and thereby it is become a 
Part of his Happineſs, it raiſes Deſire, and that proportionably 
gives him Uneaſineſs, which determines his Will, and ſets him 
at work in purſuit of his Choice on all Occaſions that offer. 
And here we may ſee how it comes to paſs, that a Man ma 
juſtly incur Puniſhment, tho? it be certain that in all the par- 
ticular Actions that he wills, he does, and neceſſarily does will 
that which he then judges to be good. For though his Will 
be always determined by that which is judged good by his Un- 
derſtanding, yet it excuſes him not: Becauſe, by a too haſty 
Choice of his own making, he has impoſed on himſelf wrong 


. Meaſures of Good and Evil; which, however falſe and fallacious, 


have the ſame Influence on all his future Conduct, as if they 
were true and right. He has vitiated his own Palate, and muſt 
be anſwerable to himſelf for the Sickneſs and Death that follows 
from it. The eternal Law and Nature of Things muſt not be 

altered to comply with his ill- ordered Choice. If the Neglect 


"br 
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or Abuſe of the Liberty he had to examine what would really 
and truly make for his Happinels, miſleads him, the Miſcar- 
riages that follow on it, muſt be imputed to his own Election. 
He had a Power to ſuſpend his Determination: It was given 
him, that he might examine, and take care of his own Happi- 
neſs, and look that he were not deceived. And he could never 
judge, that it was better to be deceived than not, in a Matter 
of ſo great and near Concernment. 

W hat has been ſaid may alſo diſcover to us the Reaſon why 
Men in this World prefer different Things, and purſue Happi- 
neſs by contrary Courſes. But yet, ſince Men are always con- 
fant, and in earneſt, in Matters of Happineſs and Miſery, the 
Queftion ſtill remains, How Men come often to prefer the worſe to 
the better; and to chuſe that which, by their own Confeſſion, 


has made them miſerable. 


5. 57. To account for the various and contrary Ways Men 
take, though all aim at being happy, we muſt conſider whence 
the various Uneaſineſſes, that determine the Will in the Preterence 
of each voluntary Action, have their Riſe. * 5 
r Some of them come from Cauſes not in 

rom bod, our Power, ſuch as are often the Pains of the 
Body from Want, Diſeaſe, or outward Irju- 
ries, as the Rack, ot. which, when preſent and violent, ope- 
rate for the moſt Part forcibly on the Will, and turn the Courſes 
of Men's Lives from Virtue, Piety, and Religion, and what be- 
fore they judged to lead to Happineſs; every one not endea- 
vouring, or through Diſuſe not being able, by the Contempla- 
tion of remote and future Good, to raiſe in himſelf Defires of 
them ſtrong enough to counterbalance the Uneaſineſs he feels 
in thoſe bodily Torments, and to keep his Wili ſteady in the 
Choice of thoſe Actions, which lead to future Happineſs. A 
neighbour Country has been of late a tragical Theatre, from 
which we might fetch Inſtances, if there needed any, and the 
World did not in all Countries and Ages furniſh Examples 
enough to confirm that received Obſervation, Neceſſitas cogit ad 
zurpia: and therefore there is great Reaſon for us to pray, Lead 
us not into Temptation, 

4: : #- her Uneaſineſſet 3 from our Deſires 
From uurong of abſent Good; which Deſires always bear 
Defires ar fing Proportion to, and depend on the Judgment we 
Gi 1 make, and the Reliſh we have of any abſent 

. Good ; in both which we are apt to be variouſly 
miſled, and that by our own Fault, 


Pains. 


5. 58. In 
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5. 58. In the firſt place, I ſhall conſider the 
wrong ſudgments Men make of future Good 
and Evil, whereby their Deſires are miſled. For 
as to preſent Happineſs and Miſery, when that 
alone comes in Conſideration, and the Conſe- 
quences are quite removed, A man never chuſes amiſs ; he knows 
what beſt pleaſes him, and that he actually prefers. Things in 
their preſent Enjoyment are what they ſeem; the apparent and 
real Good are, in this Caſe, always the ſame. For the Pain or 
Pleaſure being juſt ſo great, and no greater, than it is felt, the 
preſent Good or Evil is really fo much as it appears. And there- 
fore were every Action of ours concluded within itſelf, and drew 
no Conſequences after it, we ſhould undoubtedly never err in our 
Choice of Good; we ſhould always infallibly prefer the beſt. 
Were the Pains of honeſt Induſtry, and of Starving with Hunger 
and Cold, ſet together before us, no body would be in Doubt 
which to chuſe: Were the Satisfaction of a Luſt, and the Joys 
of Heaven, offered at once to any one's preſent Poſſeſſion, he 
would not balance, or err in the Determination of his Choice. 
$. 59. But ſince our voluntary Actions carry not all the Hap- 
pineſs and Miſery that depend on them along with them in 
their preſent Performance, but are the precedent Cauſes of Good 
and Evil, which they draw after them, and bring upon us, when 
they themſelves are paſſed, and cœaſe to be; our Deſires look be- 
| yond our preſent Enjoyments, and carry the Mind out to abſent 
_ Goed, according to the Neceſſity which we think there is of it, 


Our Tudgment 
of preſent Good 
or Evil al- 
ways right. 


to the Making or Increaſe of our Happineſs. Tis our Opinion : 


of ſuch a Neceſſity that gives it its Attraction: Without that 
wie are not moved by abſent Good. For in this narrow Scantling 
of Capacity, which we are accuſtomed to, and ſenſible of here, 
wherein we enjoy but one Pleaſure at once, which, when all Un- 
eaſineſs is away, is, whilſt it laſts, ſufficient to make us think 
ourſelves happy; *tis not all remote, and even apparent Good, 
that affects us. Becaule the Indolency and Enjoyment we have, 
ſufficing for our preſent Happineſs, we deſire not to venture the 
Change: Since we judge that we are happy already, being con- 
tent, and that is enough ; for who is content, is happy. But as 
| ſoon as any new Uneaſineſs comes in, this Happineſs is diſturb- 
ed, and we are ſet afreſh on work in the Purſuit of Happineſs. 
F. 60. Their Aptneſs therefore to conclude, , 4 abron 
that they can be happy without it, is one great Judgment * 
Occaſion that Men often are not raiſed to the ght makes à 
Deſire of the greateſt abſent Good. For whillt neceſſary Part 
ſuch Thoughts poſſeſs them, the Joys of a future of their Hap- 


pineſs, 
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State move them not; they have little Concern or Uneaſineſs 


about them; and the Will, free from the Determination of ſuch 


Deſires, is left to the Purſuit of nearer Satisfactions, and to the 
Removal of thoſe Uneaſineſſes which it then feels in its Want 


of and Longings after them. Change but a Man's View of 


theſe Things; let him ſee, that Virtue and Religion are neceſſary 
to his Happineſs; let him look into the future State of Bliſs or 
Miſery, and ſee there God, the righteous Judge, ready to render 
#9 every Man according to his Deeds; to them who by patient Con- 
tinuance in well-doing, ſeek for Glory, and Honour, and Immortality, 


eternal Life; but unto every Soul that doth Evil, Indignation and 
Wrath, Tribulation and Anguiſh: To him, I fay, who hath a 
Proſpect of the different State of perfect Happineſs or Miſery, 


that attends all Men after this Life, depending on their Beha- 


viour here, the Meaſures of Good and Evil, that govern his 


Choice, are mightily changed. For ſince nothing of Pleaſure and 
Pain in this Life can bear any Proportion to endleſs Happineſs, 


or exquiſite Miſery of an immortal Soul hereafter, Actions in his 


Power will have their Preference, not according to the tranſient 


Pleaſure or Pain that accompanies or follows them here, but as 
they ſerve to ſecure that perfect durable Happineſs hereafter, 


F. 61. But to account more particularly for 
the Miſery that Men often bring on themſelves, 
notwithſtanding that they do all in earneſt pur- 


A more parti- 
cular Account 


of Wrong 
- 3 ſue Happineſs, we muſt conſider how Things 


come to be repreſented to our Deſires, under de- 


ceitful Appearances: And that is by the Fudgment pronouncing 
wrongly concerning them. To ſee how far this reaches, and 


what are the Cauſes of wrong Judgment, we muſt remember 
vat Things are judged good or bad in a double Senſe. 
Firſt, That which is properly good or bad, is nothing but barely 
Pleaſure or Pain. | . 5 5 
Secondly, But becauſe not only preſent Pleaſure and Pain, but 
that alſo which is apt, by its Efficacy or Conſequences, to bring 
it upon us at a diſtance, is a proper Object of our Deſires, and 


apt to move a Creature that has Foreſight; therefore Things 


alſo that draw after them Pleaſure and Pain, are confidered as 

Good and Evil. )))) 8 
F$. 62. The wrong Judgment that miſleads us, and makes the 

Will often faſten on the worſe Side, lies in miſreporting upon 


the various Compariſons of theſe. The wrong Judgment I am 


here ſpeaking of, is not what one Man may think of the De- 
termination of another ; but what every Man himſelf muſt con- 
feſs to be wrong. For ſince I lay it for a certain Ground, that 

| „ ee = | 
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every intelligent Being really ſeeks Happineſs, which conſiſts in 
the Enjoyment of Pleaſure, without any conſiderable Mixture 
of Uneaſineſs; tis impoſſible any one ſhould willingly put into 
his own Draught any bitter Ingredient, or leave out any Thing 
in his Power that would tend to his SatisfaQtion, and the com- 
pleating of his Happineſs, but only by wrong Judgment. I ſhall 
not here ſpeak of that Miſtake which is the Conſequence of in- 
vincible Error, which ſcarce deſerves the Name of urong Fudg- 
ment; but of that wrong Judgment which every Man himſelf 
mult confeſs to be ſo. | 55 

S. 63. I. Therefore, as to preſent Pleaſure 
and Pain, the Mind, as has been ſaid, never 5 
miſtakes that which is really good or evil; that prefe ee 
which is the greater Pleaſure, or the greater 
Pain, 1s really juſt as it appears. But though preſent Pleaſure 
and Pain ſhew their Difference and Degrees ſo plainly, as not 
to leave Room for Miſtake, yet when we compare preſent Pleaſure 
or Pain with future, (which is uſually the Caſe in the moſt im- 
portant Determinations of the Will) we often make wrong Fudg- 
ments of them, taking our Meaſures of them in different Poſi- 
tions of Diſtance, Objects near our View are apt to be thought 
greater than thoſe of a larger Size, that are more remote ; And 
ſo it is with Pleaſures and Pains; the preſent is apt to carry it, 
and thoſe at a diſtance have the Diſadvantage in the Compari- 
ſon. 'Thus moſt Men, like ſpend-thrift Heirs, are apt to judge 
a little in hand better than a great deal to come; and fo for ſmall 
Matters in Poſſeſſion, part with great ones in Reverſion. But 
that this is a wrong Judgment, every one muſt allow, let his 
Pleafure conſiſt in whatever it will: Since that which is future 
will certainly come to be preſent; and then, having the ſame Ad- 
vantage of Nearneſs, will ſhew itſelf in its full Dimenſions, and 
diſcover his wilful Miſtake, who judged of it by unequal Mea- 
ſures. Were the Pleaſure of Drinking accompanied, the very 
Moment a Man takes off his Glaſs, with that ſick Stomach and 
aking Head, which, in ſome Men, are ſure to follow not many 
Hours after, I think no- body, whatever Pleaſure he had in his 
Cups, would, on theſe Conditions, ever let Wine touch his Lips; 
which yet he daily ſwallows, and the evil Side comes to be choſen 
only by the Fallacy of a little Difference in Time. But if Plea- 
ſure or Pain can be ſo leſſened only by a few Hours Removal, 
how much more will it be ſo, by a farther Diſtance, to a Man 
that will not by a right Judgment do what Time will, 7. e. bring 
it home upon himſelf, and conſider it as preſent, and there take 
its true Dimenſions? This is the Way we uſually impoſe on our- _ 
* 55 ſelves, 
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Jeves, in reſpe& of bare Pleaſure and Pain, or the true Degrees 
of Happineſs or Miſery : The future loſes its juſt Proportion, and 


what is preſent obtains the Preference as the greater, I mention 
not here the wrong Judgment, whereby the abſent are not only 
leſſened, but reduced to perfect nothing; when Men enjoy what 
they can in preſent, and make ſure of that, concluding amiſs, 


That no Evil will thence follow: For that lies not in comparing 
the Greatneſs of future Good and Evil, which is that we are 


here ſpeaking of; but in another Sort of wrong Judgment, which 


is concerning Good or Evil, as it is conſidered to be the Cauſe 


and Procurement of Pleaſure or Pain, that will follow from it. 


F. 64. The Cauſe of our judging amiſs, when we 


Cauſes of this, compare cur preſent Pleaſure or Pain with fu- 


ture, ſeems to me to be the weak and narrow 


Conſtitution of our Minds: We cannot well enjoy two Pleaſures 


at once, much leſs any Pleaſure almoſt, whilſt Pain poſſeſſes us. 


The preſent Pleaſure, if it be not very languid, and almoſt none 


at all, fills our narrow Souls, and ſo takes up the whele Mind, 


that it ſcarce leaves any Thought of Things abſent: Or if, 
among our Pleaſures, there are ſome which are not ſtrong enough 


to exclude the Conſideration of Things at a diſtance ; yet we 
have ſo great an Abhorrence of Pain, that a little of it ex- 


tinguiſhes all our Pleaſures : A little Bitter mingled in our Cup 


leaves no Reliſh of the Sweet. Hence it comes that at any 
Rate we deſire to be rid of the preſent Evil, which we are apt to 
think nothing abſent can equal; becauſe under the preſent Pain, 

we find not ourſelves capable of any the leaſt Degree of Hap- 


pineſs. Men's daily Complaints are a loud Proof of this: The 


Pain that any one actually feels, is ſtill of all other the worſt; 
and it is with Anguiſh they cry out, Any rather than this; no- 
_ thing can be ſo intolerable as what I now ſuffer. And therefore our 
whole Endeavours. and Thoughts are intent to get rid of the 


preſent Evil before all Things, as the firſt neceſſary Condition 
to our Happineſs, let what will follow. Nothing, as we paſ- 
fionately think, can exceed, or almoſt equal, the Uneaſineſs that 


fits ſo heavy upon us. And becauſe the Abſtinence from a pre- 
ſent Pleafure, that offers itſelf, is a Pain, nay, oftentimes a very 
great one, the Deſire being inflamed by a near and tempting 


Object; *tis no Wonder that that operates after the ſome Man- 
ner Pain does, and leſſens in our Thoughts what is future; and 
{o forces us, as it were, blindfold into its Embraces. | 

$. 65. Add to this, that abſent Good, or, which is the ſam 
Thing, future Pleaſure, eſpecially if of a Sort we are un- 


acquainted with, ſeldom is able to counterbalance any Uneaſi- 


neſs, 
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neſs, either of Pain or Deſire, which is preſent. For its Great- 
neſs being no more than what ſhall be really taſted when enjoyed, 
Men are apt enough to leſſen that, to make it give place to any 

preſent Deſire; and conclude with themſelves, that when it 
comes to Trial, it may poſſibly not anſwer the Report or Opi- 
nion, that generally paſles of it; they having often found, that 
not only what others have magnified, but even what the 
themſelves have enjoyed with great Pleaſure and Delight at one 
Time, has proved inſipid or nauſeous at another; and there- 
fore they ſee nothing in it, for which they ſhould forego a pre- 
ſent Enjoyment. But that this 1s a falſe Way of judging, when 
applied to the Happineſs of another Life, they muſt confeſs, 
unleſs they will ſay, God cannot make thoſe happy he deſigns 
to be ſo. For that being intended for a State of Happineſs, it 
muſt certainly be agreeable to every one's Wiſh and Defire : 
Could we ſuppoſe their .Reliſhes as different there, as they are 
| here, yet the Manna in Heaven will ſuit every one's Palate. 
Thus much of the wrong Judgment we make of preſent and 
future Pleaſure and Pain, when they are compared together, 
and fo the abſent conſidered as future. Dy. 
$. 66. II. As to Things good or bad in their , confers 
Conſequences, and by the Aptneſs is in them to Conſe eas 3 
| he 8 apes quences 
procure us Good or Evil in the future, we judge JF Ackions. 
an feverat ways... 2 Ef „„ 
I. When we judge that fo much Evil does not really depend 
on them, as in Truth there does. 1 = = 
2. When we judge, that though the Conſequence be of that 
Moment, yet it is not of that Certainty, but that it may other- 
wiſe fall out; or elſe by ſome Means be avoided, as by Induſtry, 
_ Addreſs, Change, Repentance, c. That theſe are wrong Ways 
of judging, were ealy to ſhew in every Particular, if I would 
examine them at large ſingly : But I ſhall only mention this in 
general, viz, That it is a very wrong and irrational Way of 
' proceeding, to venture a greater Good for a leſs, upon uncer- 
tain Gueſles, and before a due Examination be made, propor- 
tionable to the Weightineſs of the Matter, and the Concern- 
ment it is to us not to miſtake. This, I think, every one muſt 
_ confeſs, eſpecially if he conſiders the nſual Cauſes of this wrong 
Judgment, whereof theſe following are ſome : 
§. 67. I. Ignorance, He that judges without 
in forming himſelf to the utmoſt that he is capa- Cauſes of this. 
ble, cannot acquit himſelf of judging amiſs. 3 
II. Inadvertency. When a Man overlooks even that which 
he does know, This is an affected and preſent Ignorance, 
Vol. I. which 
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which miſleads our Judgments as much as the other. Judging 
is, as it were, balancing an Account, and determining on which 
Side the Odds lie. If therefore either Side be huddled up in 
haſte, ard ſeveral of the Sums, that ſhould have gone into the 
Reckoning, be overlooked and left out, this Precipitancy cauſes 
as wrons a Judgment, as if it were a perfect Ignorance. That 
which moſt commonly cauſes this, 1s the Prevalency of ſome 
preſent Pleaſure or Pain, heightened by our feeble paſſionate Na- 
ture, moſt itrongly wrought on by what is preſent, To check 


this Precipitancy, our Underſtanding and Reaſon was given us 


if we will make a right Uſe of it, to ſearch and ſee, and then 
judge thereupon. Without Liberty, the Underſtanding would 
be to no Purpoſe: And without Underſtanding, Liberty (if it 


could be) would ſignify nothing. If a Man ſees what would do 
him good or harm, what would make him happy or miſerable, 
without being able to move himſelf one Step towards or from 


it, what 1s he the better for ſeeing? And he that is at liberty 
to ramble in perfect Darkneſs, what is his Liberty better, than 
if he were driven up and down as a Bubble by the Force of 
the Wind? The being acted by a blind Impulſe from without, 
or from within, is little odds. The firſt, therefore, and great 
Uſe of Liberty, is to hinder blind Precipitancy ; the principal 


Exerciſe of Freedom, is to ſtand ſtill, open the Eyes, look 


about, and take a View of the Conſequence of what we are go- 
ing to do, as much as the Weight of the Matter requires. How 


much Sloth and Negligence, Heat and Paſſion, the Prevalency 


of Faſhion, or acquired Indiſpoſitions, do ſeverally contribute 
on occaſion to theſe wrong 7udgments, I ſhall not here farther 
enquire. I ſhall only add one other falſe Judgment, which TI 
think neceſlary to mention, becauſe perhaps it is little taken no- 
tice of, though of great Influence, _ 

| $. 68. All Men deſire Happineſs ; that's paſt 


Mrorg Judg- doubt: But, as has been already obſerved, when 


ment of what they are rid of Pain, they are apt to take up 
7s neceſ/ary to with any Pleaſure at hand, or that Cuſtom has 
our Fiappineſs. endeared to them, to reſt ſatisfied in that; and ſo 
being happy, till ſome new Deſire, by making 
them uneaſy, diſturbs that Happineſs, and ſhews them that they 
are not ſo, they look no farther ; nor is the Will determined to 
any Action, in purſuit of any other known or apparent Good. 
Fot ſince we find that we cannot enjoy all Sorts of Good, but 
one excludes another; we do not fix our Deſires on every ap- 
parent greater Good, unleſs it be judged to be neceſſary to our 
Happineſs : If we think we can be happy without it, it moves us 

| | not. 
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that, it is plain in many Caſes he can. Men 
may and ſhould correct their Palates, and give a 
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not. 'This is another Occaſion to Men of judging wrong, when 
they take not that to be neceſſary to their Happineſs, which 
really is ſo. This Miſtake miſleads us both in the Choice of 
the Good we aim at, and very often in the Means to it, when it 
is a remote Good. But, which Way ever it be, either by placing 
it where really it is not, or by neglecting the Means as not ne- 
ceſlary to it, when a Man miſſes his great End, Happineſs, he 


will acknowledge he judged not right. That which contri- 


butes to this Miſtake, is the real or ſuppoſed Unpleaſantneſs of 
the Actions which are the Way to this End; it ſeeming ſo pre- 
poſterous a Thing to Men, to make themſelves unhappy in order 
to Happineſs, that they do not eaſily bring themſelves to it. 
FS. 69. The laſt Enquiry therefore concerning „, 
this Matter is, Whether it be in a Man's Power We can change 
the Agreeable- 
neſs or Diſa- 
greeableneſs in 
Things. | 


that accompanies any Sort of Action? And as to 


Reliſh to what either, has or they ſuppoſe has none. The Reliſh 
of the Mind is as various as that of the Body, and like that too 


may be altered; and 'tis a Miſtake to think, that Men cannot 
change the Diſpleaſingneſs or Indifferency that is in Actions into 


Pleaſure and Deſire, if they will do but what is in their Power. 
A due Conſideration will do it in ſome Caſes; and Practice, Ap- 


plication, and Cuſtom in moſt. Bread or Tobacco may be ne- 


glected, where they are ſhewn to be uſeful to Health, becauſe of 
an Indifferency or Diſreliſn to them; Reaſon and Conſideration 
at firſt recommends, and begins their Trial, and Uſe finds, or 
Cuſtom makes them pleaſant. That this is ſo in Virtue too, is 
very certain. Actions are pleaſing or diſpleaſing, either in them- 
ſelves, or conſidered as a Means to a greater and more deſirable 
End. The eating of a well- ſeaſoned Diſh, ſuited to a Man's 
Palate, may move the Mind by the Delight itfelf that accom- 
panies the eating, without reference to any other End: To 


which the Conſideration of the Pleaſure there is in Health and 
Strength, (to which that Meat is ſubſervient) may add a new 


Guſto, able to make us ſwallow an ill-retifhed Potion. In the 


latter of theſe, any Action is rendered more or leſs pleaſing, only 
by the Contemplation of the End, and the being more or leſs per- 


ſuaded of its Tendency to it, or neceſſary Connexion with it : 
But the Pleaſure of the Action itſelf is beſt acquired, or increaſed, 
by Uſe and Practice. Trials often reconcile us to that, which 
at a diſtance we looked on with Averſion; and, by Repeti- 


tions, wear us into a liking of what poſſibly, in the firſt Eſſ.y, 
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diſpleaſed us. Habits have powerful Charms, and put ſo ſtrong 
Ar es of Eaſineſs and Pleaſure into what we accuſtom our- 
ſelves to, that we cannot forbear to do, or at leaſt be eaſy in the 
Omiſhon of Actions, which habitual Practice has ſuited, and 
thereby recommends to us. "Though this be very viſible, and 
every one's Experience ſhews him he can do ſo; yet it is a Part, 


in the Conduct of Men towards their Happineſs, neglected to a 


Degree, that it will be poſſibly entertained as a Paradox, if it be 
ſaid, that Men can make Things or Actions more or leſs pleaſing 
to themſelves; and thereby remedy that, to which one may 


juſtly impute a great deal of their wandering. Faſhion and the 
common Opinion having ſettled wrong Notions, and Educa- 
tion and Cuſtom ill Habits, the juſt Values of Things are miſ- 


placed, and the Palates of Men corrupted. Pains ſhould be taken 
to rectify theſe; and contrary Habits change our Pleaſures, and 
give a Reliſh to that which is neceſſary or conducive to gur 


Happineſs. This every one muſt confeſs he can do; and when 


Happineſs is loſt, and Miſery overtakes him, he will confeſs he 


did amiſs in negleQirg it, and condemn himſelf for it: And 1 


aſk every one, whether he has not often done ſo? 


P Fi. 70. I ſhall not now enlarge any farther on 
Preference of the wrong Fudgments, and Neglect of what is in 
a manifeſt their Power, whereby Men miſlead themſelves. 
ewrong-Tudg- This would make a Volume, and is not my Bu- 
ment. ſineſs. But whatever falſe Notions, or ſhameful 


Neglect of what is in their Power, may put Men 
out aft their Way to Happineſs, and diſtract them, as we ſee, in- 
to ſo different Courſes of Life, this yet is certain, that Morality, 
eſtabliſhed upon its true Foundations, cannot but determine 


the Choice in any one that will but conſider : And he that will 


not be ſo far a rational Creature, as to reflect ſeriouſly upon in- 


finite Happineſs and Miſery, muſt needs condemn himſelf, as 


not making that Uſe of his Underſtanding he ſhould. The 
Rewards and Puniſhments of another Life, which the Almighty 
has eſtabliſhed, as the Enforcements of his Laws, are of Weight 


enough to determine the Choice, againſt whatever Pleaſure or 


Pain this Life can ſhew, when the eternal State is conſidered but 
in its bare Poſſibility, which no-body can make any Doubt of. 


He that will allow exquiſite and endleſs Happineſs to be but the 


poſſible Conſequence of a good Life here, and the contrary State 


the poſſible Reward of a bad one, muſt own himſelf to judge 
oy much amiſs, if he does not conclude, That a virtuous 


Life, with the certain Expectation of everlaſting Bliſs, which 


may come, is to be preferred to a vicious one, with the Fear of 


that 
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that dreadful State of Miſery, which 'tis very poſſible may over- 
take the Guilty; or at beſt the terrible uncertain Hope of 
Annihiktion. This is evidently ſo, though the virtuous Life 
here had wothing but Pain, and the vicious continual Pleaſure : 


Which yet is, for the moſt part, quite otherwiſe ; and wicked 


Men have not much the Odds to brag of, even in their preſent 
Poſſeſſion ; nay, all Things rightly conſidered, have, I think, 
even the worſt Part here. But when infinite Happineſs is put in 


one Scale, againſt infinite Miſery in the other; if the worſt that 


comes to the pious Man, if he miſtakes, be the beſt that the 
Wicked can attain to, if he be in the right, who can without 
Madneſs run the Venture? Who in his Wits would chufe to 
come within a Poſſibility of infinite Miſery, which if he miſs, 
there is yet nothing to be got by that Hazard? Whereas, on the 
other Side, the ſober Man ventures nothing againſt infinite Hap- 
pineſs to be got, if his ExpeQation comes not to paſs. It the 

good Man be in the right, he is eternally happy; if he miſtakes, 


he is not miſerable, he feels nothing. On the other Side, if 
the Wicked be in the right, he is not happy; if he miſtakes, 
he is infinitely miſerable. Muſt it not be a moſt manifeſt wrong 


Judgment, that does not preſently ſee, to which Side, in this 


_ Cale, the Preference is to be given? I have forborne to menti- 


on any thing of the Certainty or Probability of a future State, 
deſigning here to ſhew the wrong Judgment, that any one muſt. 
allow he makes, upon his own Principles, laid how he pleaſes, 
who prefers the ſhort Pleaſure of a vicious Lite upon any Con- 
fideration, whilſt he knows, and cannot but be certain, that a 
future Life is at leaſt poſſible. _ „ N 
5. 71. To conclude this Enquiry into human Recapitula- 


Liberty, which, as it ſtood before, IJ myſelf from tion. 


the Beginning fearing, and a very judicious Friend of mine, ſince 


the Publication, ſuſpecting to have ſome Miſtake in it, though 


he could not particularly ſhew it me, I was put upon a ftricter 
Review of this Chapter; wherein lighting upon a very eaſy and 
ſcarce obſeryable Slip I had made, in putting one ſeemingly in- 
different Word for another, that Diſcovery opened to me this 
prefent View, which here, in this ſecond Edition, 1 ſubmit to the 


learned World, and which in ſhort is this: Liberty is a Power 
to act or not to act, according as the Mind directs. A Power 


to direct the operative Faculties to Motion or Reſt in Particular 
Inſtances, is that which we call the Vill. That which in the 


Train of our voluntary Actions determines the Mili ro any 


Change of operation, is ome preſent Uneaſinels ; which is, or 
at leaſt is always accompanied with that of Deſire. Deſire is 
| always 
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always moved by Evil, to fly it; becauſe a total Freedom from 
Pain always makes a neceſſary Part of our Happineſs : But every 
Goed, nay, every greater Good, does not conſtantly ve De- 
fire, becauſe it may not make, or may not be taken to make, 
any neceſſary Part of our Happineſs. For all that we defire, is 


only to be happy. But though this general Deſire of Happineſs 


operates conſtantly and invariably, yet the Satisfaction of any 


particular Deſire can be ſuſpended from dtermining the Will to 


any ſubſervient Action, till we have maturely examined, whe- 


ther the particular apparent Good, which we then deſire, makes 


a Part of our real Happineſs, or be conſiſtent or inconſiſtent with 
it. The Reſult of our Judgment upon that Examination, is 
what ultimately determines the Man, who could not be free, if 
his Will were determined by any Thing but his own Deſire 


guided by his own Judgment. I know that Liberty by ſome is 


placed in an [ndifferency of the Man, antecedent to the Deter- 
mination of his Wil]. I wiſh they, who lay ſo much Streſs on 


ſuch an antecedent Indifferency, as they call it, had told us plainly, 
_ whether this ſuppoſed, /ndifferency be antecedent to the Thought 
and Judgment of the Underſtanding, as well as to the Decree of 


the Will. For it is pretty hard to ſtate it between them; 7. e. 
immediately after the Judgment of the Underſtanding, and be- 
fore the Determination of the Vill, becauſe the Determination 


of the Will immediately follows the Judgment of the Under- 
ſanding: And to place Liberty in an Indifferency antecedent to 


the 'Thought and Judgment of the Underſtanding, ſeems to me 


to place Liberty in a State of Darkneſs, wherein we can neither 


ſee nor ſay any Thing of it; at leaſt it places it in a Subject in- 
capable of it, no Agent being allowed capable of Liberty, but in 
conſequence of Thought and Judgment. I am not nice about 
Phraſes, and therefore conſent to ſay, with thoſe that love to ſpeak 
fo, that Liberty is placed in Indiferency ; but *tis an Indifferency 
which remains after the Judgment of the Underſtanding ; yea, 


even after the Determination of the Vill: And that is an Indif- 
ferency not of the Man, (for after he has once judged which is 
beſt, viz, to do, or forbear, he is no longer indifferent) but an 


iIndifferency of the operative Powers of the Man, which re- 
maining equally able to operate, or to forbear operating, after 
as before the Decree of the Will, are in a State, which, if one 
pleaſes, may be called Indifferency; and as far as this Indiffe- 
rency reaches, a Man 1s free, and no farther: v. g. I have the 
Ability to move my Hand, or to let it reſt; that operative 
Power 1s indifferent to move, or not to move my Hand: I am 
then in that reſpect perfectly free. My Will determines that 
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operative Power to Reſt, I am yet free, becauſe the Indifferency 
of that my operative Power to act, or not to act, ſtill remains; 
the Power of moving my Hand 1s not at all impaired by the 
Determination of my WVill, which at preſent orders Reſt; the 
Indifferency of that Power to act, or not to act, is juſt as it was 
before, as will appear, if the Will puts it to the Trial, by or- 
dering the contrary. But if, during the Reſt of my Hand, it be 
ſeized by a ſudden Palſy, the Indifferency of that operative 
Power is gone, and with it my Liberty; I have no longer Free- 
dom in that Reſpect, but am under a Neceſſity of letting my 
Hand reſt. On the other Side, if my Hand be put into Motion 
by a Convulſion, the [ndifferency of that operative Faculty is taken 
away by that Motion, and my Liberty in that Caſe is loſt: For 
Jam under a Neceſſity of having my Hand move. I have add- 
ed this, to ſhew in what ſort of Indiſferency Liberty ſeems to 
me to conſiſt, and not in any other, real or imaginary, _ 

F. 72. True Notions concerning the Nature and Extent of 
Liberty, are of fo great Importance, that I hope I ſhall be par- 
doned this Digreſſion, which my Attempt to explain it has led 
me into. The Ideas of Vill, Volition, Liberty, and Neceſſity, in 
this Chapter of Power, came naturally in my way. In a former 
Edition of this Treatiſe, I gave an Account of my Thoughts 
concerning them, according to the Light I then had: And 
now, as a Lover of 'Truth, and not a Worſhipper of my own 


Doctrines, I own ſome Change of my Opinion, which I think 


I have diſcovered Ground for. In what 1 firſt writ, I with an 
unbiaſſed Indifferency followed Truth, whither I thought ſhe led 


me. But neither being ſo vain as to fancy Infallibility, nor ſo 


diſingenuous as to diſſemble my Miſtakes for fear of blemiſhing 


my Reputation, I have, with the ſame ſincere Deſign for Truth 


only, not been aſhamed to publiſh what a ſeverer Enquiry has 
ſuggeſted. It is not impoſſible, but that ſome may think my for- 
mer Notions right, and ſome (as I have already found) theſe lat- 
ter, and ſome neither. I ſhall not at all wonder at this Variety 
in Men's Opinions; impartial Deductions of Reaſon in contro- 
verted Points being ſo very rare, and exact ones in abſtract No- 
tions not ſo very eaſy, eſpecially if of any Length. And there- 
fore J ſhould think myſelf not a little beholden to any one, who 
would upon theſe, or any other Grounds, fairly clear this SubjeQt 
of Liberty from any Difficulties that may yet remain. 5 
Before I cloſe this Chapter, it may, perhaps, be to our 
Purpoſe, and help to give us clearer Conceptions about Power, 
if we make our Thoughts take a little more exact Survey of 
Afion. I have ſaid above, that we have Idea, but af no 
* —— _ | orts 
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Sorts of Action, viz. Motion and Thinking, Theſe, in truth, 
tho? called and counted Actions, yet, if nearly conſidered, will 
not be found to be always perfectly ſo. For, if I miſtake not, 
there are Inſtances of both Kinds, which upon due Conſideration 
will be found rather Paſſions than Actions, and conſequently ſo 
far the Effects barely of paſſive Powers in thoſe Subjects, which 
yet on their Account are thought Agents. For in theſe Inſtances, . 
the Subſtance that hath Motion, or Thought, receives the Im- 
preſſion, whereby it is put into that Aion, purely from without, 
and ſo acts merely by the Capacity it has to receive ſuch an Im- 
preſſion from ſome external Agent; and ſuch a Power is not 
roperly an Active Power, but a mere paſſive Capacity in the 
Subjeck. Sometimes the Subſtance, or Agent, puts itſelf into 


Action by its own Power, and this is properly Active Power. 
_ Whatſoever Modification a Subſtance has, whereby it produces 


any Effect, that is called Action; v. g. a ſolid Subſtance by Mo- 
tion operates on, or alters the ſenſible Ideas of another Subſtance, 
and therefore this Modification of Motion we call Action. But 
yet this Motion in that ſolid Subſtance is, when rightly conſi- 
dered, but a Paſſion, if it received it only from ſome external 
Agent. So that the Active Power of Motion is in no Subſtance 
which cannot begin Motion in itſelf, or in another Subſtance, 
when at Reſt. So likewiſe in Thinking, a Power to receive Ideac, 

or Thoughts, from the Operation of any external Subſtance, is 
called a Power of Thinking: But this is but a Paſſive Power, or 


Capacity. But to be able to bring into View Ideas out of Sight, 


at one's own Choice, and to compare which of them one thinks 
fit, this is an Active Power. This Reflection may be of ſome uſe 
to preſerve us from Miſtakes about Powers and Actions, which 
Grammar, and the common Frame of Languages may be apt 
to lead us into: Since what is ſignified by Verbs that Gram 
marians call Adtive, does not always ſignify Actions; v. g. this 


Propoſition, I ſee the Moon, or a Star, or 1 feel the Heat of 
the Sun, though expreſſed by a Verb Active, does not ſignify 


any Action in me, whereby J operate on thoſe Subſtances; but 
the Reception of the Ideas of Light, Roundneſs, and Heat, 
wherein J am not active, but barely paſſive, and cannot in that 
Poſition of my Eyes, or Body, avoid receiving them. But 
when I turn my Eyes another way, or remove my Body out of 


the Sun-beams, I am properly active; becauſe of my ou n 
Choice, by a Power within myſelf, I put myſelf into that Mo- 


tion. Such an Action is the Product of Active Power. _ 
§. 73. And thus I have, in a ſhort Draught, given a View of 

our original Ideas, from whence all the reſt are derived, and of 
| | which - 
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which they are made up; which if I would conſider as a Phi- 
loſopher, and examine on what Cauſes they depend, and of 
what they are made, I believe they all might be reduced to 
theſe very few primary and original ones, viz. 

Extenſion, 

Solidity, 

Mobility, or the Power of being moved; 
which by our Senſes we receive from Body: 

Perceptivity, or the Power of Perception or Thinking; 

 Motivity, or the Power of Moving; EE 
which by Reflection we receive from our Minds. I crave Leave 
to make uſe of theſe two new Words, to avoid the Danger of 
being miſtaken in the Uſe of thoſe which are equivocal, To 


which if we add = 


Exiſtence, 
Duration, 
Number; | ; 7 „ 
which belong both to the one and the other; we have, per- 


| haps, all the Original Ideas, on which the reſt depend. For by 


theſe, I imagine, might be explained the Nature of Colours, 


Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, and all other Ideas we have, if we 
had but Faculties acute enongh to perceive the ſeverally modi- 
fied Extenſions, and Motions of thoſe minute Bodies, which 


produce thoſe ſeveral Senſations in us. But my preſent Pur- 


poſe being only to enquire into the Knowledge the Mind has 


of Things, by thoſe Ideas and Appearances, which God has fit- 
ted it to receive from them, and how the Mind comes by that 


Knowledge, rather than into their Cauſes, or Manner ot Pro- 


duction, I ſhall not, contrary to the Deſign of this Eſſay, ſet 
myſelf to enquire philoſophically into the peculiar Conſtitution 
of Bodies, and the Configuration of Parts, whereby they have 
the Power to produce in us the Ideas of their ſenſible Qualities : 
I ſhall not enter any farther into that Diſquiſition ; it ſufficing 
to my Purpoſe to obſerve, That Gold or Saffron has a Power 


to produce in us the Idea of Yellow, and Snow or Milk the 


Idea of White; which we can only have by our Sight, with- 
out examining the Texture of the Parts of thoſe Bodies, or the 
particular Figures, or Motion of the Particles which rebound 
from them, to cauſe in us that particular Senſation: Though 
when we go beyond the bare Ideas in our Minds, and would 
enquire into their Cauſes, we cannot conceive any Thing elſe 
to be in any ſenſible Object, whereby it produces different Ideas 

5 i 
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in us, but the different Bulk, Figure, Number, Texture, and 
| Motion of its inſenſible Parts. 
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Mixed Modes $* L. H treated of ſimple Modes in the 


what. foregoing Chapters, and given ſe- 

> veral Inſtances of ſome of the moſt 
conſiderable of them, to ſhew what they are, and how we come 
by them; we are now in the next Place to conſider thoſe we 
, call nnd Modes: Such are the complex Ideas we mark by the 
Names Obligation, Drunkenneſs, a Lye, &c. which conſiſting of 
ſeveral Combinations of ſimple Ideas of different Kinds, I have 
called mixed Modes, to diſtinguiſh them from the more ſimple 
Modes, which conſiſt only of ſimple Ideas of the ſame Kind. 
Tbeſe mixed Modes being alſo ſuch Combinations of ſimple 
Ideas, as are not locked upon to be characteriſtical Marks of 


any real Beings that have a ſteady Exiſtence, but ſcattered and 


independent Ideas, put together by the Mind, are thereby di- 
ſtinguiſhed from the complex Ideas of Subſtances. | 
$. 2. That the Mind, in reſpect of its ſimple 
1 by the Ideas, is wholly paſſive, and Solis them Fl 
from the Exiſtence and Operations of Things, 
ſuch as Senſation or Reflection offers them, without being able 
to make any one Idea, Experience ſhews us. But if we atten- 
tively conſider the Ideas I call mixed Modes, we are now ſpeak- 
ing of, we ſhall find their Original quite different The Mind 
often exerciſes an adtive Power in making theſe ſeveral Combi na- 
tions: For it being once furniſhed with ſimple Ideas, it can put 
them together in ſeveral Compoſitions, and ſo make Variety of 
complex Ideas, without examining whether they exiſt ſo toge- 
ther in Nature. And hence, I think, it is, that theſe Ideas are 
called Notions; as if they had their Original and conſtant Ex- 
iſtence more in the Thoughts of Men, than in the Reality of 
Things; and to form ſuch Ideas, it ſufficed, that the Mind 
puts the Parts of them together, and that they were conſiſtent _ 
in the Underſtanding, without conſidering whether they had 
any real Being: Though I do not deny, but ſeveral of them 
might be taken from Obſervation, and the Exiſtence of ſeveral 
pie Ideas ſo combined, AS they are put together in the Un- 


cerftanding; 
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derſtanding, For the Man who firſt framed the Idea of Hy- 
pocriſy, might have either taken it at firſt from the Oblereation 
of one, who made ſhew of good Qualities which he had not; 
or elſe have framed that Idea in his Mind, without having an 
ſuch Pattern to faſhion it by. For it'1s evident, that in the be- 
ginning of Languages and Societies of Men, ſeveral of thoſe 
complex Ideas, which were conſequent to the Conſtitutions | 
eſtabliſhed amongſt them, muſt needs have been in the Minds 
of Men, before they exiſted any where elſe; and that man 
Names that ſtood for ſuch complex Ideas, were in Ule, and fo 
thoſe Ideas framed, betore the Combinations they ſtood for, : 
ever exiſted. | 
F. 3. Indeed, now that Latginges are e made, 8 
and abound with Words ſtanding for ſuch Com- ometimes got 


| binations, an uſual Way of getting theſe complex 09 52 
Ideas, is by the Explication of thoſe Terms that ſtand jv... 


for them. For, conſiſting of a Company of fimple 
Ideas combined, they may, by Words ſtanding for thoſe ſim ple 
Ideas, be repreſented to the Mind of one who ee 
thoſe Words, though that complex Combination of ſimple 


Ideas were never offered to his Mind by the real Exiſtence of 


Things. Thus a Man may come to haye the Idea of Sacrilege 
or Murder, by enumerating to him the ſimple [deas which theſe 
Words ſtands for, without ever fein either of them com- 
mitted. 

§. 4. Every mixed Mode conſiſting of many | 
diſtin& ſimple Ideas, it ſeems reaſonable to en- The Name lies 
quire whence it has its Unity, and how ſuch a the Parts of 
preciſe Multitude comes to make but one Idea, mixed Modes 
ſince that Combination does not always exiſt to- . into one Idea. 
gether in Nature? To which I anſwer, It is 
plain, it has its Unity from an Act of the Mind combining thoſe 
ſeveral ſimple Ideas together, and conſidering them as one com- 
plex one, conſiſting of thoſe Parts ; and the Mark of this Uni- 
on, or that which is looked on generally to compleat it, is one 
Name given to that Combination. For it is by their Names 
that Men commonly regulate their Account of their diſtin& Spe- 
cies of mixed Modes, ſeldom allowing or conſidering any Num- 
ber of ſimple Ideas to make one complex one, but ſuch Collec- 
tions as there be Names for. Thus, tho” the killing of an old 
Man be as fit in Nature to be united into one complex Idea, as 
the killing a Man's Father; yet, there being no Name ſtanding 
preciſely for the one, as there is the Name of Parricide to mark 
the other, it is not taken for a particular complex Idea, nor a 
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diſtin&t Species of Actions, from that of kiling a young Man, 
or any other Man. Rey 
FS. 5. If we ſhould enquire a little farther, to 
der * ſee what it is that occaſions men io make ſeveral 
Modes. Combinations of ſimple Ideas into diſtin, and, 
as it were, ſettled Modes, and neglect han, 
which, in the Nature of Things themſelves, have as much an 
Aptneſs to be combined, and make diſtin Ideas, we ſhall find 
the Reaſon of it to be the End of Language; which being to 
mark, or communicate Men's Thoughts to one another with all 
the Diſpatch that may be, they uſually make ſuch Collections 


of Ideas into complex Modes, and affix Names to them, as they 
have frequent Uſe of in their Way of Living and Converſation, 


leaving others, which they have but ſeldom an Occaſion to men- 
tion, looſe and without Names that tie them together: They 


rather chuſing to enumerate (when they have need) ſuch Ideas 


as make them up, by the particular Names that ſtand for them, 


than to trouble their Memories by multiplying of complex Ideas 


with Names to them, which they ſhall ſeldom or never have 
any occaſion to make uſe of. 

7 . 6. This ſhews us how it comes to paſs, that 
e ng there are in every Language many particular Words 
hae none an-. which cannot be rendered by any one ſingle Word of 


fewering in an- another: For the ſeveral Faſhions, Cuſtoms, and 
other, © Mannersof one Nation, making ſeveral Combi- 


nations of Ideas familiar and neceſlary in one, 
which another People have never had Occaſion to make, or 
perhaps ſo much as take notice of, Names come of courſe to be 
annexed to them, to avoid long Periphraſes in Things of daily 


Converſation; and ſo they become fo many diſtin& complex 


Ideas in their Minds. Thus %reaziopues amongſt the Greeks, 


and Proſcriptio amongſt the Romans, were Words which other 


Languages had no Names that exactly anſwered, becaule they 
ſtood for complex Ideas, which were not in the Minds of the 
Men of other Nations. Where there was no ſuch Cuſtom, 
there was no Notion of any ſuch Actions; no Uſe of ſuch Com- 
binations of Ideas, as were united, and, as it were, tied together 
by theſe Terms: And therefore in other Countries there were 
no Names for them. 

$. 7. Hence alſo we may ſee the Realon: why 
Languages conſtantly change, take up new, and 
lay by old Terms: Becauſe Change of Cuſtoms 
and Opinions bringing with it new Combinations of Ideas, which 
it is neceſſary frequently to think on, and talk about, new 


Names, to avoid long * are > annexed to them; and 
ſo 


And Langua- 
ges change. 
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ſo they become new Species of complex Modes. What a Num- 


ber of different Ideas are by this Means wrapt up in one ſhort 


Sound, and how much of our Time and Breath is thereby ſaved, 
any one will ſee, who will but take the Pains to enumerate all 


the Ideas that either Reprieve or Appeal ſtand for; and inſtead 


of either of thoſe Names, uſe a Periphraſis, to make any one 
underſtand their Meaning. 


$. 8. Though ſhall have occaſion to conſider as 
this more at large, when I come to treat of _ orga 
Words, and their Uſe; yet I could not avoid to 7 9 
take thus much Notice here of the Names of © a 
mixed Modes, which being flecting and tranſient Combinations of 
ſimple Ideas, which have but a ſhort Exiſtence any where but in 
the Minds of Men, and there too have no longer any Exiſtence 


than whilſt they are thought on, have not fo much any where the Ap- 


pearance of a conſtant and laſting Exiſtence, as in their Names:IWhich 
are therefore, in theſe Sort of Ideas, very apt to be taken for the 
Ideas themſelves. For if we ſhould enquire where the Idea of a 


| Triumph or Apotheoſis exifts, it is evident they could neither of 


them exiſt altogether any where in the Things themſelves, being 


Actions that required "Time to their Performance, and 10 could 
never all exiſt together: And as to the Minds of Men, where 


the Ideas of theſe Actions are ſuppoſed to be lodged, they have 
there too a very uncertain Exiſtence ; and therefore we are apt 
to annex them to the Names that excite them in us, 

FS. 9. There are therefore three Ways whereby 

we get the complex Ideas of mixed Modes. I. By How we get 


Experience and Obſervation of Things them- the Ideas of 


. 


ſelves. Thus by ſeeing two Men wreſtle or mixed Modes. 


fence, we get the Idea 9 Wreſtling or Fencing. 


2. By Invention, or voluntary putting together of ſeveral imple 


Ideas in our own Minds: So he that firſt invented Printing, or 


Etching, had an Idea of it in his Mind, before it ever exiſted. 
3. Which is the moſt uſual Way, by explaining the Names of 
Actions we never jaw, or Notions we cannot ſee; and by enu- 

merating, and thereby, as it were, ſetting before our Imagina- 
tions all thoſe Ideas which go to the making them up, and are 
the conſtituent Parts of them. For having by Senſation and Re- 
flection ſtored our Minds with ſimple Ideas, and by Uſe got the 
Names that ſtand for them, we can by thoſe Names repreſent to 
another any complex Idea we would have him conceive ; fo that 
it has in it no ſimple Ideas but what he knows, and has, with us, 
the ſame Name for For all our complex Ideas are ultimatel 

reſolvable into ſimple ideas of which they are compounded, and 


originally 
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originally made up, though perhaps their immediate Ingredients, 
as I may ſo ſay, are alſo complex Ideas. Thus the mixed Mode, 


which the Word Lye ſtands for, is made of theſe ſimple Ideas: 


1. Articulate Sounds. 2. Certain Ideas in the Mind of the 


Speaker. 3. Thoſe Words the Signs of thoſe Ideas. 4. Thoſe 
Signs put together by Affirmation or Negation, otherwiſe than 


the Ideas they ſtand for are in the Mind of the Speaker. I think 


I need not go any farther in the Analyſis of that complex Idea 
we call a Lye : What I have ſaid is enough to ſhew, that it is 
made up of ſimple Ideas: And it could not be but an offenſive 


Tediouſneſs to my Reader, to trouble him with a more minute 
Enumeration of every particular ſimple Idea, that goes to this 
complex one; which, from what has been ſaid, he cannot but 
be able to make out to himſelf. The ſame may be done in all 


our complex Ideas whatſoever ; which, however compounded 


and decompounded, may at laſt be reſolved into ſimple Ideas, 
which are all the Materials of Knowledge or Thought we have 
or can have. Nor ſhall we have Reaſon to fear, that the Mind 
is hereby tinted to too ſcanty a Number of Ideas, if we conſider 
what an inexhauſtible Stock of ſimple Modes Number and Fi- 
gure alone affords us. How far then mixed Modes, which ad- 
mit of the various Combinations of different ſimple Ideas, and 
their infinite Modes, are from being few and ſcanty, we may 
_ eaſily imagine. So that before we have done, we ſhall ſec, 


that no-body need be afraid, he ſhall not have Scope and Com- 


paſs enough for his Thoughts to range in, tho? they be, as I 
pretend, confined only to {imple Ideas received from Senfation 
or Reflection, and their ſeveral Combinations. 0 
F. 10. It is worth our obſerving, which of all 


Motion, T hin- our ſimple Ideas have been moſt modified, and had 
ing, and Power moſt mixed Modes made out of them, with Names 


have been moſt given to them: And thoſe have been theſe three; 
madified. Thinking and Motion, {which are the two 


Ideas which comprehend in them all Action) 


and Power, from whence theſe Actions are conceived to flow. 


"Theſe ſimple Ideas, I ſay, of Thinking, Motion, and Power, 
have been thoſe which have been moſt modified; and out of 


whoſe Modifications have been made moſt complex Modes, 


with Names to them. For Action being the great Buſineſs of 
Mankind, and the whole Matter about which all Laws are 
_ converſant, it is no wonder, that the ſeveral Modes of Think- 


ing and Motion ſhould be taken notice of, the Ideas of them 


_ obſerved and laid up in the Memory, and have Names aſ- 
ſigned to them; without which, Laws could be but ill made, 


Or 
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or Vice and Diſorder repreſſed. Nor could any Communication 
be well had amongſt Men, without ſuch complex Ideas, with 
Names to them: And therefore Men have ſettled Names, and 
ſuppoſed ſettled Ideas, in their Minds, of Modes of Actions di- 
ſtinguiſned by their Cauſes, Means, Objects, Ends, Inſtru- 

ments, Time, Place, and other Circumſtances; and alſo of their 
Powers fitted for thoſe Actions: v. g. Boldneſs is the Power to 
ſpeak or do what we intend, before others, without Fear or Diſ- 
order; and the Greeks call the Confidence of Speaking by a pe- 
culiar Name, @agpnoix: Which Power or Ability in Man, of 
doing any Thing, when it has been acquired by frequent doing 
the ſame Thing, is that Idea we name Habit: When it is for- 
ward, and ready upon every Occaſion to break into Action, we 
call it Diſpoſition. Thus Teſtineſs is a Diſpoſition, or Aptneſs, 
to be angr 7x. . 

To conclude, Let us examine any Modes of Action, v. g. Con- 
ſideration and Aſſent, which are Actions of the Mind; Running 
and Speaking, which are Actions of the Body; Revenge and Mur- 

der, which are Actions of both together; and we ſhall find 
them but ſo many Collections of ſimple Ideas, which together 
make up the complex ones ſignified by thoſe Names. 

F. 11. Power being the Gears from whence 

all Action proceeds, the Subſtances wherein theſe 

Powers are, when they exert this Power into ſeeming to ſig- 
Ad, are called Cauſes ; and the Subſtances which nife Action, 
| thereupon are produced, or the ſimple Ideas which fignify but the 
are introduced into any Subje& by the exerting Efed. 
of that Power, are called Effects. The Eficacy _ 5 
whereby the new Subſtance or Idea is produced, is called, in the 

Subject exerting that Power, Aion ; but in the Subject, where- 
in any ſimple Idea is changed or produced, it is called Paſſion : 
Which Efficacy, however various, and the Effects almoſt infi- 
| nite, yet we can, I think, conceive it, in intellectual Agents, to 
be nothing elſe but Modes of 'Thinking and Willing ; in cor- 
poreal Agents, nothing elſe but Modifications of Motion. I ſay, 
1 think we cannot conceive it to be any other but theſe two: For 
whatever Sort of Action, beſides theſe, produces any Effects, I 
confeſs myſelf to have no Notion nor Idea of; and ſo it is quite 
remote from my Thoughts, Apprehenſions, and Knowledge, 

and as much in the dark to me as five other Senſes, or as the 
Ideas of Colours to a blind Man: And therefore many Words, 
which ſeem to expreſs ſome Action, ſigniſying nothing of the Action 
or Modus Operandi at all, but barely the Efed, with ſome Cir- 
cumſtances of the Subject wrought on, or Cauſe operating, 
v. g. Creation, Annihilation, contain in them no Ideas of the 


Action, 


Several Words | 
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Action, or Manner, whereby they are produced, but barely of 
the Cauſe, and the Thing done. And when a Countryman 


fays the Cold freezes Water, though the Word Freezing ſeems 
to import ſome Aion, yet truly it fignifies nothing but the 
Effect, viz. that Water, that was before fluid, is become hard 


and conſiſtent, without containing any Idea of the Action 


whereby it is done. 1 

F. 12. I think, I ſhall not need to remark 
Mixed Modes here, that though Power and Action make the 
made alſoof greateſt Part of mixed Modes, marked by Names, 


other Ideas. and familiar in the Minds and Mouths of Men; 


yet other ſimple Ideas, and their ſeveral Combi- 


vations, are not excluded; much leſs, I think, will it be nece/- 
fary for me to enumerate all the mixed Modes, which have been 


ſettled with Names to them. That would be to make a Dic- 
tionary of the greateſt Part of the Words made uſe of in Divi- 


| nity, Ethicks, Law, and Politicks, and ſeveral other Sciences. 
All that is requiſite to my preſent Deſign, is to ſhew what Sort 
of Ideas thoſe are which I call mixed Modes; how the Mind 


comes by them; and that they are Compoſitions made up of 


ſimple Ideas got from Senſation and Reflection; which I ſup- 


pole I have done. 
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CHAP. XXII. 
Of our complex Ideas of SUDLances. 


ftances how 
made. the ſimple Ideas, conveyed in by 
the Senſes, as they are found in exterior Things, 


or by Reflection on its own Operations, takes notice alſo, 


that a certain Number of theſe ſimple Ideas go conſtantly to- 


gether; which being preſumed to belong to one Thing, and 


Words being ſuited to common Apprehenſions, and made uſe 


of for quick Diſpatch, are called, ſo united in one Subject, by 


one Name; which, by Inadvertency, we are apt afterwards to 
talk of and conſider as one ſimple Idea, which indeed is a Com- 
plication of many Ideas together: Becauſe, as I have ſaid, not 
1magining how theſe ſimple Ideas can ſubſiſt by themſelves, we 


accuſtom ourſelves to ſuppoſe ſome Subſtratum, wherein they 


furniſhed with a great Number of 


Ideas of Sub- F. 1 E Mind being, as J have declared, 


a 
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do ſubſiſt, and from which they do reſult; which therefore we 
call Subſtance *. . | 


§. 2. So 


* dds . TS ; 1 > 4 * , " 


— WY 


This Section, which was intended only to ſhew how the Indivi- 
duals of diſtint Species of Subſtances came to be looked upon 
as ſimple Ideas, and fo to have ſimple Names, zz. from the {ups 
oſed Subſtratum or Subſtance, which was looked upon as the Thing 
itſelf in which inhered, and from which reſulted that Complication of 
Ideas, by which it was repreſented to us, hath been miſtaken for an 
Account of the Idea of Subſtance in general; and as ſuch, bath 
been repreſented in theſe Words; But how comes the general Idea of 
Subſtance to be framed in our Minds? Is this by abſtrafting and en- 


larging ſimple Ideas? No: * But it is by a Complication of many 
* ſimple Ideas together: Becauſe, not imagiring how theſe ſimple 
© Ideas can ſubſiſt by themſelves, we accuſtom ourſelves to ſuppoſe 


© ſome Subſtratum wherein they do ſubſiſt, and from whence they 
© do reſult; which therefore we call Subſtance.” And is this all, 
indeed, that is to be ſaid for the Being of Sub ſtance, That we accuſ- 


tom ourſelves to ſuppole a Subſtratum? Is that Cuftom grounded 
upon true Reaſon, or nut? If not, then Accidents or Modes muſt ſub- 
: hf of themſelves; and theſe fimple Ideas need no Tortoiſe to ſupport 
5 
ſelwes, but for ſome Fancies Men hade accuſtomed themſelves to. 


m For Figures and Colours, & c. would do well enough of them 


To which Objection of the Biſhop of Worceſter, „ , „ 404 - 
our Author * anſwers thus: Herein your Lordſhip (*) In bis firft 
, | , Letter wthe © 
ſeems to charge me with two Faults : One, That I Ribs of  - 
make the general Idea of Subſtance to be framed, not by a Hd 2 FE 
ab ſtracting and enlarging ſimple Ideas, but by a Com» | 55 
plication of many ſimple Ideas together: The other, „„ 


as if I had ſaid, the Being of Subſtance had no other Foundation but 
the Fancies of Men. | 1 8 


As to the fiſt of theſe, I beg leave to remind your Lordſhip, 
That I fay in more Places than one, and particularly Book 3. Chap 3. 
$. 6. and Book 1 Chas. 11. F. 9 where, ex profeſſo, I treat of Ab- 
ſtraction and general Ideas, That they are all made by abſtracting, 
and therefore could not be underſtood to mean, that that of Sub 


ſtapce, was made any other Way; however my Pen might have ſlipt, 


or the Negligence of Expreiſion, where I might have ſomething elſe 

than the general Idea of Subſtance in View, might make me ſeem to 

fay ſo. 1 gs 5 
That I was not ſpeaking of the general Idea of Sub ſtance in the 


Paſſage your Lordſhip quotes, is manifeſt from the Title of that 


Chapter, which is, Of- the Complex Ideas of Subſtances: And the 
—_ ETC LG 


genoral. 
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| . & 2. So that if any one will examine himſelf 
> dee of concerning his Notion of pure Subſtance in gene- 
ral, he will find he has no other Idea of it at all, 

but only a Suppoſition of he knows not what 


Support of ſuch Qualities, which are capable of producing 
ſimple Ideas in us; which Qualities are commonly called Ac- 


cidents, If any one ſhould be aſked, what is the Subje& 


wherein Colour or Weight inheres, he would have nothing to 


ſay, but the ſolid extended Parts: And if he were demanded, 


what 1s it that Solidity and Extenſion inhere in, he would 
Not be in a much better Caſe, than the Indian before-mention- 


ed, who, ſaying that the World was ſupported by a great 


Elephant, was aſked what the Elephant reſted on; to which 


his anſwer was, a great Tortoiſe : But being again preſſed to 
. | | O 


—— . e 


firſt Sectien of it, which your Lordſhip cites for thoſe Words you have 
ſet down. . | 


In which Words I do not obſerve any that deny the general Idea of 1 


Subſtance to be made by Abſtraction, nor any that ſay it is made by 4 
Complication of many fimple Ideas together. But ſpeaking in that Place 

of the Ideas of diſtin Subſtances, ſuch as Man, Horſe, Gold, Ec. 
I fay they are made up of certain Combinations of fimple Ideas, 


which Combinations are looked upon, each of them, as one ſimple 
Idea, though they are many; and we call it by one Name of Sub- 
ſtance, though made up of Modes, from the Cuſtom of ſuppoſing a 


Subſtratum, wherein that Combination does ſubſiſt. So that in this 
Paragraph I only give an Account of the Idea of diftin& Subſtances, 


ſuch as Oak, Elephant, Iron, Qc. how, though they are made up of 
diftin@ Complications of Modes, yet they are looked on as one Idea, 


Called by one Name, as making diſtinct Sorts of Subſtances. 

But that my Notion of Subſtance in general, is quite different from 

theſe, and has no ſuch Combination of ſimple Ideas in it, is evident 
f | from the immediate following Words, where I ſay, 


+B. 2. c. 23 The Idea of pure Subſtance in general, is only 
7 2. © a Suppoſition of we know not what Support of 
ſſſuch Qualities as are capable of producing ſimple 
Ideas in us.“ And theſe two I plainly diſtinguiſh all along, parti- 
cularly where I ſay, Whatever, therefore be the ſecret and abſtracł 
Nature of Subſtance in general, all the Ideas we have of particu- 
lar diſtin& Subſtances, are nothing but ſeveral Combinations of 
« ſimple Ideas, co-exiſting in ſuch, though unknown Cauſe of their 
Union, as makes the whole ſubſiſt of itſelf.” 3 


The 
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know what gave ſupport to the broad- backed Tortoiſe, replied» 
ſomething, he knew not what. And thus here, as in all other 
Caſes where we uſe Words without having clear and diſtin 
Ideas, we talk like Children; who, being queſtioned what ſuch 
a Thing is, which they know not, readily give this ſatisfa Rory 
Anſwer, That it is ſomething; which in Truth ſignifies no 
more, when fo uſed either by Children or Men, but that they 
know not what; and that the Thing they pretend to know, 
and talk of, is what they have no diſtin& Idea of at all, aud 
ſo are perſeQly ignorant of it, and in the dark. The Idea 
then we have, to which we give the general Name Subſtance, 


being nothing but the ſuppoſed, but unknown Support of 


thoſe Qualities we find exiſting, which we imagine cannot 
ſubſiſt fine re ſubſlante, without ſomething to ſupport them, we 
NS | call 


ht 


The other Thing laid to my Charge, is, as if I took the Being of 


Sub ſtance to be doubtful, or rendered it ſo by the imperf-& and ill» 
grounded Idea I have given of it. To which I beg leave to fay, 
That J ground not the Being, but the Idea of Subſtance, on our ac- 
| cuſtoming ourſelves to ſuppoſe ſome Sub/ratum ; for tis of the Idea 


alone I ſpeak there, and not of the Being of Subſtance. And having 
every where affirmed and built upon it, That a Man is a Subſtance, 


i I cannot be ſuppoſed to queſtion or doubt of the Peing of Subſtance, 
till I can queſtion or doubt of my own Being. Farther OS 


I fay, t © Senſation convinces us, that there are ſolid, f 1b. f. 29. 


| © extended Subſtances ; and Reflection, that there are 


* thinking ones. So that, I think, the Being of Subflance is not 
ſhaken by what I have faid: Ard if the Idea of it ſhould be, yet 
(the Being of Things depending not on our Ideas) the Being of Sub- 


| ſtance would not be at all ſhaken by my ſaying, We had but ao ob- 
ſcure imperfect Idea of it, and that that Idea came from our accuſ- 
toming ourſelves to ſuppoſe ſome Subſtratum; or indeed, if T ſhould 

ſay, We had no Idea of Subſtarce at all. For a great many Things 


may be, and are granted to have a Being, and be in Nature, of which 


we have no Ideas For Example: It cannot be doubred but there are 
diſſtinct Species of ſeparate Spirits, of which yet we have no diſtinct 
| Jdeas at all. It cannot be queſtioned but Spirits have Ways of com- 
municating their Thoughts, and yet we have no Idea of it at all. 


The Being then of Subflance being ſafe and ſecure, notwith- 


| ſtanding any Thing J have faid, let us ſee whether the Idea of 


it be not ſo too. Your Lordſhip aſks, with Concern, And is this 
all, indeed, that is to be ſaid for i (if your Lordſhip pleaſe, let 
S-=. | u 
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call that Support Subſtantia; which, according to the true 1m- 
port of the Word, is in plain Engliſh, landing under, or up- 
holding -!. . | 
SN §. 3. An obſcure and relative Idea of Subſtance 
Of the Sorts of in general being thus made, we come to have 
| Subſtances, the Ideas of particular Sorts of Subſtances, by 
„ collecting ſuch Combinations of fimple Ideas, as 
are, by Experience and Obſervation of Men's Senſes, taken 
Notice of to exiſt together, and are therefore ſuppoſed to flow 


from the particular internal Conſtitution, or unknown Eſ- 


ſence of that Subſtance. Thus we come to have the Ideas of a 
Man, Horſe, Gold, Water, Sc. of which Subſtances whe- 
ther any one has any other clear Idea, farther than of certain 
ſimple Ideas co-exifting together, I appeal to every one's own 

„ = Experience. 


it be the Idea) of Subſtance, that we accuſtom ourſelves to ſuppoſe a 
Subſlratum ? Is that Cuſtom grounded upon true Reaſon or no? | have 
add that it is grounded upon this, That we can- 
B. 2. c. 23. not conceive how ſimple Ideas of ſenſible Qualities 
$ 4. © ſhould ſubſiſt alone; and therefore we ſuppoſe 
© them to exiſt in, and to be ſupported by ſome com- 
mon Subject; which Support we denote by the Name Sul ſtance. 
Which, I think, is a true Reaſon, becauſe it is the fame your Lord- 
ſhip grounds the Suppoſition of a Sub ſtratum on, in this very Page; 


even on the Repugnancy to our Conceptions, that Modes and Accidents . 


ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves. So that I have the good Luck to agree 
here with your Lordſhip : And conſequently conclude, I have your 
Approbation in this, That the Subfratum to Modes, or Accidents, 
which is our Idea of Subſtance in general, is founded in this, That 
© we cannot conceive how Modes or Accidents can ſubſiſt by them- 
< ſelves. Ry „ | 
From this Paragraph, there hath been raiſed an Objection 
by the Biſhop of Worceſter, as if our Author's Doctrine here con- 
cerning Ideas, had almoſt diſcarded Subſtance out of the World: His 
Words in this ſecond Paragraph, being brought to prove, that he 
is one of .the Gentlemen of this new Way of Reaſoning, that have 
_ almoſt diſcarded Subftance out of the reaſonable Part of the World. To 
which our Author replies: * This, my Lord, is 
In his firſt an Accuſation, which your Lordſhip will pardon 
Letter to that. me, if I do not readily know what to plead to, 
Biſhop, p. 6, becauſe I do not underſtand what it is almoſt 1 
Ke. Aiſcard Subſtance out of the reaſonable Part of the 
World. If your Lordſhip means by it, That I de- 
ny, or doubt, that there is in the World any ſuch Thing as Sub- 
5 ſtance, 
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Experience. ”Tis the ordinary Qualities, obſervable in Iron, 
or a Diamond, put together, that make the true complex Idea 
of thoſe Subſtances, which a Smith or a Jeweller commonly 


knows better than a Philoſopher; who, whatever ſubſtantial 


Forms he may talk of, has no other Idea of thoſe Subſtances, 
than what is framed by a Collection of thoſe ſimple Ideas which 
are to be found in them; only we muſt take notice, that our 
complex Ideas of Subſtances, beſides all thoſe ſimple Ideas they 
are made up of, have always the confuſed Idea of ſomething to 
which they belong, and in which they ſubſiſt: And therefore, 
when we ſpeak of any Sort of Subſtance, we ſay it is a Thing 
having ſuch or ſuch Qualities; as Body is a Thing that is extend- 
ed, figured, and capable of Motion; Spirit, a Thing capable 
of Thinking; and fo Hardneſs, Friability, and Power to draw 
5 . | Iron, 


2 


tance, that your Lordſhip will acquit me of, when your Lordſhip 


looks again into this 23d Chapter of the ſecond Book, which you have 


cited more than once; where you will find theſe Words, d. 4. When 
* awe talk or think of any particular Sort of corporal Subſtances, as 
* Horſe, Stone, & c. tho the Idea we have of either of them, be but the, 
* Complication or Collection of thoſe ſeveral ſimple Ideas of ſenſible Qua- 


5 lities, which vue uſe to find united in the Thing called Horſe or Stone ; 
© yet, becauſe we cannot conceive how they ſhould ſubſit alone, nor one in 


«a «a a 


* another, aue ſuppoſe them exiſting in. and ſupported by ſome common dub j ect, 
* which Support we denote by the Name way "eva ; tho it be certain, we 
Bade no clear or diſtin Idea of that Thing we ſuppoſe a Support. 


And again, F.5 * The ſame happens concerning the Operations of the 


* 


* Mind, viz. 1 Reaſoning, Fearing, & c which wwe conſidering not. 
to ſubſiſt of themſelves, nor afprehending how they can belong to Buy, | 
or be produced by it, aue are apt to think theſe the Actions of ſome other 
Subſtance, which wwe call Spirit: whereby yet it is evident, that haw- 
ing no ether Idea er Notion of Matter, but ſomething wherein thoſe 
* many ſenſible Qualities, which affect our Senſes, do ſubbſiſt, by ſup- 
poſing a Subſtance, wherein Thinking, Knowing, Doubting, and a 
* Power of Moving, & c. do ſubſiſt, we have as clear a Notion of the 


Mature or Subſflance of Spir t. as we have of Body; the one being 


« ſuppoled to be (without knowing what it is) the Subſtratum to thoſe 
s ſimple Ideas wwe have from without ; and the other ſuppoſed (with a 

* like Ignorance of what it is) to be the Subſtratum 10 thoſe Operati- + 
* ons, which wwe experiment in ourſelves within. And again, $. 6. 
* Whatever therefore be the ſecret Nature of Subſtance in general, all 


'© the Ideas we have of particular di ſtinct Sub ſtances, are nothing but 


* ſeveral Combinations of fimple Ideas, co-exiſiing in ſuc's, tho un- 


* known Cauſes of their Union, as makes the whole ſubſiſi of itſelf" 
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Iron, we ſay, are Qualities to be found in a Loadſtone. Theſe, 
and the like Faſhions of ſpeaking, intimate, that the Subſtance 
is ſuppoſed always ſomething beſides the Extenſion, Figure, Soli- 


dity, Motion, Thinking or other obſervable Ideas, though we 
know not what it 1s. | ONT le | 

S. 4. Hence, when we talk or think of any 
No clear Idea particular Sort of corporeal Subſtances, as Hor/e, 
of SubJtance in Stone, & c. though the Idea we have of either of 
general, them, be but the Complication or Collection of 
; thoſe ſeveral ſimple Ideas of ſenſible Qualities, 
which we uſe to find united in the Thing called Horſe or Stone, 


yet becauſe we cannot conceive how they ſhould ſubſiſt alone, 


nor one in another, we ſuppoſe them exiſting in, and ſupported 
by ſome common Subject; which Support we denote by the Name 


Subſtance, though it be certain we have no clear or diſtin Idea 


of that Thing we ſuppoſe a Support, 
| e 9. 5. The 


[7 


aa - N * : 2 * 18 : — * 


And I farther ſay in the ſame SeQion, © That ave ſuppoſe theſe Combi- 
nations to reſt in, and to be adherent to that unknown common Subject, 
© ewhich inheres not in any thing elſe” And, S. 3. That our complex 


Ideas of Subſtances, beſides all thoſe ſimple Ideas they are made up of, 


© have always the confuſed Idea of ſomething to wwhich they belong, and 


in which they ſubſiſt; and therefore, when we ſpeak of any Sort of 


© Subſtance, awe ſay it is a Thing having ſuch and ſuch Qualities ; as 


< Body is a Thing that i extended, figured, and capable of Motion; 
© Spirit, @ Thing capable of Thinking © | "3 


«* 'Theſe, and the like Faſhions of ſpeaking, intimate, That the Sub- 


© ſtance is ſuppoſed always ſomething beſides the Extenſion, Figure, 
© Solidity, Motion, Thinking, or other obſervable Ideas, tho' we know 
© not what it is. Fo e 
Oa.ur Idea of Body, I ſay, + is an extended, ſolid 
1 B. 2. © Subſtance; and our Idea of Soul, is of a Subſtance 
c. 23. $. 22. that thinks” So that as long as there is any ſuch 
* © + _ *Thing as Body or Spirit in the World, I have done no- 
thing towards the diſcarding Subſtance out of the reaſonable Fart of the 
World. Nay, as long as there is any ſimple Idea or ſenſible 1 9 
left, according to my Way of Arguing, Subſtance cannot be diſcard- 
ed; becauſe all ſimple Idæas, all ſenſible Qualities, carry with them a 
Suppoſition of a Su TN to exiſt in, and of a Subſtance wherein 
they inhere: and of this that whole Chapter is fo full, that I chal- 
lenge any one who reads it, to think I have almaſt, or one jot, diſ- 


 earded Subſtance out of the reaſonable Part of the World. And of this, 
Man, Horſe, Sun, Water, Iron, Diamond, &. which I have mentiaped 
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Support of ſuch Dualities as are capable of producing & 1. . 2.4. 3. 
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$. 5. The {me happens concerning the Ope- 


rations of the Mind, viz. Thinking, Reaſoning, 3 
Fearing, Cc. which we concluding not to ſubſiſt ,; p29. 


of themſelves, nor apprehending how they can 
belong to Body, or be produced by it, we are apt to think 
theſe the Actions of ſome other Subſtance, which we call Spi- 
rit z whereby yet it is evident, that having no other Idea or 
Notion of Matter, but ſomething wherein thoſe many ſenſible 
Qualities, which affect our Senſes, do ſubſiſt; by ſuppoſing a 
Subſtance, wherein Thinking, Knowing, Doubting, and a Power 
of moving, Sc. do ſubſiſt, we have as clear a Notion of the 
Subſtance of Spirit, as we have of Body; the one being ſup- 
poled to be (without knowing what it is) the Subſtratum to 
thoſe ſimple Ideas we have from without; and the other ſup- 


poſed (with a like Ignorance of what it is) to be the Subſtratum 


to thoſe Operations we experiment in ourſelves within. It 
is plain then that the Idea of corporeal Subſtance in Matter, 
8 is 


— 


of diſtinet Sorts of Subflances, will be my Witneſſes, as long as any | 
ſuch Things remain in Being; of which I fay, 


ö  * © That the Ideas of Sub ſtances are ſuch Combina- „B. 2. Cc. 12. 


* tions of fimple Ideas, as are taken to repreſent di- F. 6. 
« flin& particular Things ſubſiſting by themſelves, in 3 
* wuhich the ſuppoſed or confuſed Iuea of Subſtance is always the firſt 


and chie 15 


If, by almoſt diſcarding Subſtance out of the reaſonable Part of the 


 Werld, your Lordſhip means, that I have deſtroyed, and almoſt diſ- 


_ carded the true Idea we have of it, by calling it @ : 


Subftratum, * a Suppoſition of we know not what B. 2 c. 23. 


ſimple Ideas in us, an obſcure and relative Idea ThUt FB 
without knowing what it in, it is that which ſup- F. 19. 
ports ccidents; ſo that of Subſtance ave have no Idea wee 
of what it is, but only a confuſed, obſcure one of what it does I muſt 
confeſs, this and the like I have faid of cur Idea of Subſtance; and 
ſhould be very glad to be convinced by your Lord ſhip. or any Body 


3 


elſe, that I have ſpoken too mcarly of it He that would ſhew me 


a more clear and diftina Idea of Subſtance, would do me a Kindneſs 
I ſhould thank bim for. But this is the beſt I can hitherto find, ei- 
ther in my own Thoughts, or in the Books of Logicians : For their 
Account or Idea of it is, that it is Ens, or Res per ſe ſuliſiſtens, & 


ub ſtans accidentibus; which in effect is no more, but that Subſtarice 


is a Being or Thing ; or in ſhort, ſomething, they know not what, or 
of which they have no clearer Idea than that it is ſomething which 
— ſupports 
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248 Our Ideas of Subſtances. ? 
is as remote from our Conceptions and Apprehenfions, as that 
of ſpiritual Subſtance or Spirit; and therefore from our not 
having any Notion of the Sub/iance of Spirit, we can no more 
conclude its Non-exiftence, than we can, for the ſame Rea- 
ſon, deny the Exiſtence of Body; it being as rational to af- 
firm there is no Body, becauſe we have no clear and diffin& 
[dea of the Subſtance of Matter, as to ſay there is no Spirit, 
| becauſe we have no clear and diſtin Idea of the Subflance of a 
irit. 5 8 5 
Op §. 6. Whatever therefore be the ſecret, ab- 
Of the Sorts of ſtract Nature of Subſtance in general, all the Ideas 
| Subſtances. wwe have of particular diſtin Sorts of Subſtances, 
5 are nothing but ſeveral Combinations of ſimple 
Ideas, co-exiſting in ſuch, though unknown, Cauſes of their 
Union, as makes the whole ſubſiſt of itſelf. It is by ſuch 
Combinations of ſimple Ideas, and nothing elſe, that we repre- 
ſent particular Sorts of Subſtances to ourſelves, ſuch are the 
JJ) eee ea [deas 


n 


—B— — X 


11 
= 


{ſupports Accidents, or other ſimple Ideas or Modes, and is not ſup- 
ported itſelf, as a Mode, or an Accident. So that I do not ſee but 
Burger ſdicius, Sanderſon, and the whole Tribe of Logicians, muſt 
be reckoned with the Gentlemen of this new Way of Reaſoning, who © 
have almoſt diſcarded Subſtance out of the reaſonable Part of the 
World. 15 JVVVVß . 8 
But ſuppoſing, my Lord, that I or theſe Gentlemen, Logicians of 
Note in the Schools, ſhould own that we have a very imperfect, ob- 
ſcure, inadequate Idea of Subſtance, would it not be a little too hard 
to charge us with difcarding Subſtance out of the World ? For what 
almoſt diſcarding, and reaſonable Kart of the World, ſignifies, I muſt 
confeſs I do nat clearly comprehend : but let almoſt and reaſonable Part 
ſignify here what they will, for I dare ſay your Lordſhip meant ſome- 
thing by them; would not your Lordſhip think you were a little 
hardly dealt with, if, for acknowledging yourſelf to have a very im- 
perfect and inadequate Idea of God, or of ſeveral other Things 
which in this very [Treatiſe you confeſs our Underſtandings come 
ſhort in, and cannot comprehend, you ſhould be accuſed to be one of 
theſe Gentlemen that have almoſt diſcarded God, or thoſe other my- 
ſterious Things, whereof you contend we have very imperfect and 
inadequate Ideas, out of the reaſonable World? For I ſuppoſe your 
Lordſhip means by almoſt diſcarding out of the reaſonable World, 
ſomething that is blameable, for it ſeems not to be inſerted for a 
Commendation ; and yet I think he deſerves no Blame, who owns the 
having imperfect, inadequate, obſcure Ideas, where he has no better: 
1 | | | I. However, 
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Our Ideas of Subſtances. 249 
Ideas we have of their ſeveral Species in our Minds; and ſuch 
only do we, by their ſpecifick Names, ſignify to others, v. g. 
Man, Horſe, Sun, Water, Iron; upon hearing which Words, 
every one, who underſtands the Language, frames in his Mind 
a Combination of thoſe ſeveral fimple [deas, which he has 
uſually obſerved, or fancied to exiſt together under that De- 
nomination; all which he ſuppoſes to reſt in, and be, as it were, 
adherent to that unknown common Subject, which inheres 


not in any Thing elſe. Though in the mean time it be ma- 
nifeſt, and every one upon Enquiry into his own Thoughts 
will find, that he has no other Idea of any Subſtance, v. g. let 


it be Gold, Horſe, Iron, Man, Vitriol, Bread, but what he has 


barely of thoſe ſenſible Qualities which he ſuppoſes to inhere, 


with a Suppoſition of ſuch a Subſiratum as gives, as it were, 
a Support to thoſe Qualities, or ſimple Ideat, which he has 
obſerved to exiſt united together. Thus the Idea of the Sun, 
8 e _ What - 


— 
N 


— 


However, if it be inferred from thence, that either he almoſt excludes 
_ thoſe Things out of Being, or out of rational Diſcourſe, if that be 
1 


meant by the reaſonable Morld; for the firſt of theſe will not hold, be- 
cauſe. the Being of Things in the World depends not on our Ideas: 
The latter indeed 1s true in ſome Degree, but is no Fault ; for it is 
certain, that where we have imperfect, inadequate, confuſed, ob- 
ſcure Ideas, we cannot diſcourſe and reaſon about thoſe Things ſo 
well, fully, and clearly, as if we had perfect, adequate, clear, and 
diſtinct Ideas. | 


Order ObjeRtions are made againſt the following Parts of this Para- 


graph by that Reverend Prelate, wiz. The Repetition of the Story of 


the Indian Philoſopher, and the talking like Children about Subſtance : 
To which our Author replies: RE ; 
Your Lordſhip, I muſt own, with great Reaſon, takes notice, 
that I paralleled more than once our Idea of Subſtance with the 
Indian Philoſopher's He-knew-not-what, which ſupported the Tor- 
This Repetition is, I confeſs, a Fault in exact Writting: But I 
have acknowledged and excuſed it in theſe Words in my Preface : 
am not ignorant how little I herein conſult my own Reputation, 
* when I knowingly let my Eſſay go with a fault ſo apt to diſguſt the 
< moſt judicious, who are always the niceſt Readers.” And there far- 


ther add, That I did not publiſh my 4160 for ſuch great Maſters of 


* 


© Knowledge as your Lordſbip; but fitted it to Men of my own Size, to 
« evhom Repetitions might be ſometimes uſeful.” It would not therefore 
have been beſide your Lordſhip's Generoſity (who were not intended 
i be provoked by this Repetition) to have paſſed by ſuch a Fault . 

2 Es | : I this, 


eon are; or by wooden Piles, as the Houſes in Amsterdam are; 


250 Our Ideas of Suhſtances. 


What is it but an Aggregate of thoſe ſeveral ſimple Ideas. 
Bright, Hot, Roundiſh, having a conſtant regular Motion, at 
a certain Diſtance from us, and perhaps ſome other? as he 
who thinks and diſcourſes of the Sun, has been more or leſs ac- 
curate, in obſerving thoſe ſenſible Qualities, 1deas, or Properties, 
which are in that Thing which he calls the Syn. 


$. 7. For he has the perfecteſt Idea of any of 


Power a great the particular Sorts of Subſtances, who has a- 
Part of our thered and put together moſt of thoſe fimple 
complex Ideas Ideas which do exiſt in it, among which are 


of Subſtances. to be reckoned its active Powers, and paſſi ve 


| Capacities; which tho' not ſimple Ideas, yet 
in this reſpect, for Brevity's ſake, may convemently enough 
be reckoned amongſt them. Thus the Power of drawing Iron, 
is one of the Ideas of the complex one of that Subſtance we 


call 


A FRY 


3 , 


—_— 


this, in one who pretends not beyond the lower Rank of Writers. 


But I ſee your Lordſhip would have me exact, and without an) 


Faults ; and I wiſh I could be ſo, the better to deſerve your Lord- 


ſhip's Approbation. N 1 
My Saying, © That when we talk of Subflance, we talk like Chil- 


* dren; who being aſked a Queſtion about ſomething which they know 
© not, readily give this ſatisfattory Anſwer, That it is ſomething ;” 


your Lordſhip ſeems mightily to lay to Heart in theſe Words that 


follow; If this be the Truth of the Caſe. we muſt ſtill talk like Chil- 


dren, and I know not how it can be remedied. For if we cannot come 


at a rational Idea of Subſiance, we can have no Principle of Certainty 


to go upon in this Debate. es | 
If your Lordſhip has any better and diſtincter Idea of Subſtance 


than mine is, which I have given an Account of, your Lordſhip is not 
at all concerned in what ] have there ſaid. But thoſe whoſe Idea of 


Subſtance, whether a rational or not rational Idea, is like mine, ſome- 


thing, they know not what, muſt in that, with me, talk like Children, 


when they ſpeak of ſomething, they know not what. For a Philoſo- 


pher that ſays, That which ſupports Accidents, is ſomething, he 
knows not what; and a Countryman that ſays, The Foundation of 
the great Church at Harlem, is ſupported. by ſomething, he knows 


not what ; and a Child that flands m the Dark upon his Mother's 


Muff, and ſays he ſtands upon ſomething, he knows not what, in this 


reſpect talk all three alike. But if the Countryman knows, that the 
Foundation of the Church of Harlem is ſupported by a Rock, as the 
Houſes about Briſtol are; or by Gravel, as the Houſes about Lon- 
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call a Londſtone, and a Power to be fo drawn, is a Part of the 
complex one we call Iron; which Powers paſs for inherent 


| Qualities in thoſe Subjects. Becauſe every Subſtance being as 


apt, by the Powers we obſerve in it, to change ſome ſenſible 
Qualities in other Subjects, as it is to produce in us thoſe 
ſimple Ideas which we receive immediately from it, does, b 


_ thoſe new ſenſible Qualities introduced into other Subjects, dit- 


cover to us thoſe Powers, which do thereby mediately affect our 
Senſes,” as regularly as its ſenſible Qualities do it immediately: 


v. g. We immediately by our Senſes perceive in Fire its Heat 


and 
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it is plain, that then having a clear and diſtin Idea of the Thing 
that ſupports the Church, he does not talk of this Matter as a Child; 
nor will he of the Support of Accidents, when he has a clearer and 

more diſtin& Idea of it, than that it is barely ſomething. But as long 


as we think like Children, in Caſes where our Ideas are no clearer 


nor diſtincter than theirs, I agree with your Lordſhip, that I know not 


| how it can be remedied, but that we muſt talk like them, 


' Farther, the Biſhop aſks, Whether there be no 


Difference between the bare Being of a Thing, and its * 5 
Subſiſtence by itſelf? To which our Author anſwers, 30 lee, 


Yes. But what will that do to prove, that upon my p. 387. 


Principles, we can come to no Certainty of Reaſon, that there is any + 


ſuch Thing as Subſtance? You ſeem by this Queſtion to conclude, 
That the Idea of a Thing that ſubſifts by itſelf, is a clear and diſtinct 


Idea of Subſtance ; But I beg Leave to aſk, Is the Idea of the Man- 


ner of Subſiſtence of a Thing, the Idea of the Thing itſelf? If it 

be not, we may have a clear and diſtinct Idea of the Manner, and yet 
have none but a very obſcure and confuſed one of the Thing. For 
Example; I tell your Lordſhip, that I know a Thing that cannot ſub- 


_ fiſt without a Support, and I know another Thing that does ſubſiſt 
without a Support, and ſay no more of them: Can you, by having 


the clear and diſtin& Ideas of having a Support, and not having a 


Support, ſay, that you have a clear and diſtin& Idea of the Thing 
that I know which has, and of the Thing that I know which has not 


a Support? If your Lordſhip can, I beſeech you to give me the 


clear and diſtin Ideas of theſe, which I only call by the general 
Name, Things, that have or have not Supports: For ſuch there are, 


and ſuch I ſhall give your Lordſhip clear and diſtinct Ideas of, when 


you ſhall pleaſe to call upon me for them; tho' I think your Lordſhip 


will ſcarce find them by the general and confuſed Idea of Things, nor 
in the clearer and more diſtin& Idea of having or not having a Sup- 


port. 
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252 Our Ideas of Subſtances. 

and Colour; which are, if rightly conſidered, nothing but 
Powers in it to produce thoſe Ideas in us: We alſo by our Senſes 
perceive the Colour and Brittleneſs of Charcoal, whereby we 
come by the Knowledge of another Power in Fire, which it 
has to change the Colour and Conſiſtency of Wood. By the 
former, Fire immediately, by the latter, it mediately diſcovers 
to us theſe ſeveral Powers, which therefore we look upon to be 
a Part of the Qualities of Fire, and ſo make them a Part of 
the complex Ideas of it. For all thoſe Powers that we take 
Cognizance of, terminating only in the Alteration of ſome 
ſenfible Qualities in thoſe Subjects on which they operate, and 
ſo making them exhibit to us new ſenſible Ideas; therefore it 
is that I have reckoned theſe Powers amongſt the fimple Ideat, 
which make the complex ones of the Sorts of Subſtances ; 
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To ſhew a blind Man, that he has no clear and diſtin Idea of 
Scarlet, I tell him, that his Notion of it, that it is a Thing or Being, 
does not prove he has any clear or diſtin& Idea of it; but barely that 
he takes 1t to be ſomething, he knows not what. He replies, That 
he knows more than that, wv. g. he knows that it ſubſiſts, or inheres in 
another Thing: and is there no Difference, ſays he, in your Lord- 
mip's Words, between the bare Being of a Thing, and its Subſiſtence 
in another? Yes, ſay I to him, a great deal, they are very different 
Ideas. But for all that, you have no clear and diſtinct Idea of Scar- 
let, not ſuch a one as I have, who fee and know it, and have ano- 
ther Kind of Idea of it, beſides that of Inherence. „„ 
Your Lordſhip has the Idea of Subſiſting by itſelf, and therefore you 
conclude, you have a clear and diſtinct Idea of the Thing that ſub//ts 
by itſelf ; which, methinks, is all one, as if your Countryman ſhould 
fay, he hath an Idea of a Cedar of Lebanon, that it is a Tree of a 
Nature to need no Prop to lean on for its Support; therefore he hath 
a Clear and diſtin&t Idea of a Cedar of Lebanon: Which clear and di- 
ſtinct Idea, when he comes to examine, is nothing but a general one 
of a Tree, with which his indetermined Idea of a Cedar is confound- 
ed. Juſt ſo is the Idea of Subſtance; which, however called clear and 
diſtin, is confounded with the general indetermined Idea of ſome- 
thing. But ſuppoſe that the Manner of ſubſiſting by itſelf gives us a 
clear and diſtin Idea of Subſtance, how does that prove, That upon 
y Principles we can come to no Certainty of Reaſon, that there is any 
fuch Thing as Subſtance in the Merl? Which is the Propoſition to 
be proved. TT 8 
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Our Ideas of Subſtances. 253 
tho' theſe Powers, conſidered in themſelves, are truly complex 
Ideas: And in this looſer Senſe I crave leave to be underſtood, 
when I name any of theſe Pontentialities amongſt the ſimple Ideas 
which we recolle& in our Minds when we think of particular 
Subſtances ; for the Powers that are ſeverally in them are necei- 
fary to be conſidered, if we will have true diſtin& Notions of 
the ſeveral Sorts of Subſtances. 
F. 8. Nor are we to wonder that Powers , 1 
make a great Part of our complex Ideas of Sub- . . 
ſtances; ſince their ſecondary Qualities are thoſe, which in moſt 
of them ſerve principally to diſtinguiſh Subſtances one from 
another, and commonly make a conſiderable Part of the com- 
plex Idea of the ſeveral Sorts of them: For our Senſes failing us 
in the Diſcovery of the Bulk, Texture, and Figure of the mi- 


nute Parts of Bodies, on which their real Conſtitutions and 


Differences depend, we are fain to make uſe of their {econ- 
dary Qualities, as the characteriſtical Notes and Marks where- 
by to frame Ideas of them in our Minds, and diſtinguiſh them 
one from another; all which ſecondary Qualities, as has been 

ſhewn, are nothing but bare Powers; for the Colour and 
Taſte of Opium are, as well as its ſoporifick or anodyne Vir- 

tues, mere Powers depending on its primary Qualities, whereby 
it is fitted to produce different Operations on different Parts of 


er EN, 

FS. 9. The Ideas that make our complex ones of . 

cor poreal Subſtances are of theſe three Sorts. Three Sorts of 
Firſt, the Ideas of the primary Qualities of Ideas make ouy 
Things, which are diſcovered by our Senſes, and complex ones of 
are in them even when we perceive them not; Subſtances. 
ſuch are the Bulk, Figure, Number, Situa- _ 
tion, and Motion of the Parts of Bodies, which are really in 
them, whether we take notice of them or no. Secondly, the 
ſenſible ſecondary Qualities, which depending on theſe, are 
nothing but the Powers thoſe Subſtances have to produce ſe- 
veral Ideas in us by our Senſes; which Ideas are not in the 
Things themſelves, otherwiſe than as any Thing is in its Cauſe, 
Thirdly, the Aptneſs we conſider in any Subſtance to give or 
receive ſuch Alterations of primary Qualities, as that the Sub- 
ſtance ſo altered ſhould produce in us different Ideas from what it 
did before; theſe are called active and paſhve Powers; all which 
Powers, as far as we have any Notice or Notion of them, ter- 
minate only in ſenſible ſimple Ideas: For, whatever Alteration a 
Loadſtone has the Power to make in the minute Particles of 
Iron, we ſhould have no Notion of any Power it had at all to 


ope - 
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operate on Iron, did not its ſenſible Motion diſcover it; and 1 
doubt not but there are a thouſand Changes that Bodies we 
daily handle have a Power to cauſe in one another, which we 
never ſuſpect, becauſe they never appear in ſenſible Effects. 


Fyawers make 
a great Part 


eas of Sub- ſeveral of its Ideas that make it up, to be 
ances. only Powers; as the Power of being melted, 


but of not ſpending itſelf in the Fire, of being 


diſſolved in Aqua Regia, are Ideas as neceſſary to make up our 
complex Idea of Gold, as its Colour and Weight; which, if 
duly conſidered, are alſo nothing but different Powers : For to 
ſpeak truly, Vellowneſs is not actually in Gold, but is a Power 


in Gold to produce that Idea in us by our Eyes, when placed 
in a due Light; and the Heat, which we cannot leave out of 


our Idea of the Sun, is no more really in the Sun, than the 


white Colour it introduces into Wax; theſe are both equally 
Powers in the Sun, operating, by the Motion and Figure of its 


ijnſenſible Parts, fo on a Man, as to make him have the Idea of 


Heat; and ſo on Wax, as to make it capable to produce in a 


Man the Idea of White. 5 

5 FS. 11. Had we Senſes acute enough to dif- 
23 cern the minute Particles of Bodies, and the 
1 ties depend, I doubt not but they would pro- 
wwe could diſ. duce quite different Ideas in us; and that which 
| cover the pri- is now the yellow Colour of Gold, would then 


mary ones of diſappear; and inſtead of it, we ſhould ſee an 


their minute admirable Texture of Parts of a certain Size 
Parts. and Figure. This Microſcopes plainly diſcover 


to us; for what to our naked Eyes produces a 


certain Colour, is, by thus augmenting the Acuteneſs of our 
Senſes, diſcovered to be quite a different Thing; and the thus 
altering, as it were, the Proportion of the Bulk of the minute 

Parts of a coloured Object to our uſual Sight, produces diffe- 
rent Ideas from what it did before. Thus Sand, or pounded 
| Glaſs, which is opake, and white to the naked Eye, is pellu- 
cid in a Microſcope ;. and a Hair ſeen this Way, loſes its for- 
mer Colour, and is in a great Meaſure pellucid, with a Mix- 
ture of ſome bright ſparkling Colours, ſuch as appear from the 
Refraction of Diamonds, and other pellucid Bodies. Blood 
to the naked Eye appears all red; but by a good Microſcope, 


wherein its leſſer Parts appear, ſhews only ſome few Globules 


of 


S. 10. Powers therefore juſtly make a great 
Part of our complex Ideas of Subſtances, He that 
of our complex - will examine his complex Idea of Gold, will find 
Id 


real Conſtitution on which their ſenſible Quali- 
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of Red ſwimming in a pellucid Liquor; and how theſe red 
| Globules would appear, if Glaſſes could be found that yet could 
magnify them 1000 or 10000 times more, is uncertain, | 
S. 12. The infinitely wiſe Contriver of us, and @, fa . 
all Things about us, hath fitted our Senſes, Fa- , Diſcovery 

culties and Organs to the Conveniencies of Life, 


uited to our 


and the Buſineſs we have to do here. We are State. 


able by our Senſes to know and diſtinguiſh 
Things, and to examine them ſo far, as to app 
Uſes, and ſeveral ways to accommodate the Exigencies of this 


Life. We have Inſight enough into their admirable Contri- 


vances and wonderful Effects, to adinire and magnify the Wiſe 
dom, Power, and Goodneis of their Author. 
| ledge as this, which is ſuited to our preſent Condition, we want 

not Faculties to attain. But it appears not that God intended 
we ſhould have a perfect, clear, and adequate Knowledge of 
them; that perhaps is not in the Comprehenſion of any finite 
Being. We are furniſhed with Faculties (dull and weak as 
they are) to diſcover enough in the Creatures to lead us to the 

Knowledge of the Creator, and the Knowledge of our Duty; 


and we are fitted well enough with Abilities to provide for the 
Conveniencies of living; theſe are our Buſineſs in this World, 
But were our Senſes altered, and made much quicker and acu- 


ter, the Appearance and outward Scheme of Things would 
have quite another Face to us; and I am apt to think would 


be inconſiſtent with our Being, or at leaſt Well-being, in this 


Part of the Univerſe which we inhabit, He that conſiders 
| how little our Conſtitution is able to bear a Remove into Parts 


of this Air, not much higher than that we commonly breathe 


in, will have reaſon to be ſatisfied, that in this Globe of Earth 
allotted for our Manſion, the all-wiſe Architect has ſuited our 
Organs, and the Bodies that are to affect them, one to another, 


If our Senſe of Hearing were but 1000 times quicker than it 


is, how would a perpetual Noiſe diſtract us? and we ſhould in 
the quieteſt Retirement be leſs able to ſleep or meditate, than 
in the middle of a Sea-fight. Nay, if that moſt inſtructive of 


our Senſes, Seeing, were in any Man 1000 or 100000 times 


more acute than it is now by the beſt Microſcope, Things ſe- 


veral Millions of times leſs than the ſmalleſt Object of his | 


Sight now, would then be viſible to his naked Eyes, and ſo he 
would come nearer the Diſcovery of the Texture and Motion 
pf the minute Parts of corporeal Things, and in many of them 
probably get Ideas of their internal Conſtitutions: but then he 


would 


255 


ly them to our 


Such a Knows 
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would be in a quite different World from other People z nothing 


would appear the ſame to him and others; the viſible Ideas of 
every Thing would be different: So that I doubt whether he and 


the reſt of Men could diſcourſe concerning the Objects of Sight, 
or have any Communication about Colours, their Appearances 


being ſo wholly different. And perhaps ſuch a Quickneſs and 


Tenderneſs of Sight could not endure bright Sun-ſhine, or fo 


much as open Day-light, nor take in but a very ſmall Part of 
any Obje& at once, and that too only at a very near Diſtance. 
And if by the help of ſuch microſcopical Eyes (if I am fo call 
them) a Man could penetrate farther than ordinary into the 
| ſecret Compoſition and radical Texture of Bodies, he would 
not make any great Advantage by the Change, if ſuch an acute 


Sight would not ſerve to conduct him to the Market and Ex- 


change; if he could not ſee Things he was to avoid at a conve- 
nient Diſtance, nor diſtinguiſh Things he had to do with by 
| thoſe ſenſible Qualities others do. He that was ſharp-ſighted 


enough to ſee the Configuration of the minute Particles of the 
Spring of a Clock, and obſerve upon what peculiar Structure 
and Impulſe its elaſtick Motion depends, would no doubt difco- 
ver ſomething very admirable ; but if Eyes fo framed could not 
view at once the Hand and the Characters of the Hour-plate, 


and thereby at a diſtance ſee what a-clock it was, their Owner 
could not be much benefited by that Acuteneſs; which, whilſt 


it diſcovered the ſecret Contrivance of the Parts of the Ma- 


chine, made him loſe its Uſe. 


$. 13. And here give me leave to propoſe an 


Conjecture a- extravagant Conje&ure of mine, viz. that ſince 
bout Spirits, we have ſome Reaſon (if there be any Credit to 
de given to the Report of Things that our Phi- 
loſophy cannot account for) to imagine that Spirits can aſſume 
to themſelves Bodies of different Bulk, Figure, and Conforma- 
tion of Parts; whether one great Advantage ſome of them 
have over us may not lie in this, that they can ſo frame and 


| ſhape to themſelves Organs of Senſation or Perception, as to 
fuit them to their preſent Deſign, and the Circumſtances of the 


Object they would conſider? For how much would that Man 


exceed all others in Knowledge, who had but the Faculty ſo to 
alter the Structure of his Eyes, that one Senſe, as to make it 


capable of all the ſeyeral Degrees of Viſion, which the Aſſiſtance 
of Glaſſes (caſually at firſt lit on) has taught us to conceive ? 
What Wonders would he diſcover, who could fo fit his Eyes 
to all Sorts of Objects, as to ſee when he pleaſed the Figure 


and Motion of the minute Particles in the Blood, and cther 


Juices 
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Juices of Animals, as diſtinctly as he does, at other times, the 


hape and Motion of the Animals themſelves? But to us, in 


our preſent State, unalterable Organs ſo contrived as to dif- 
cover the Figure and Motion of the minute Parts of Bodies, 


whereon depend thoſe ſenſible Qualities we now obſerve in 
them, would perhaps be of no Advantage. God has, no 
doubt, made them ſo as is beſt for us in our preſent Condi- 


tion. He hath fitted us for the Neighbourhood of the Bodies 


that furround us, and we have to do with: And though we 
cannot, by the Faculties we have, attain to a perfect Know- 


ledge of Things, yet they will ſerve us well enough for thoſe 
Ends above-mentioned, which are our great Concernment. 1 
beg my Reader's Pardon for laying before him fo wild a 


Fancy, concerning the Ways of Perception in Beings aboye 
us: But how extravagant ſoever it be, I doubt whether we 
can imagine any Thing about the Knowledge of Angels, but 
after this Manner, ſome Way or other in Proportion to what we 
find and obſerve in ourſelves. And though we cannot but al- 
| low, that the infinite Power and Wiſdom of God may frame 
Creatures with a thouſand other Faculties, and Ways of per- 
ceiving Things without them, than what we have; yet our 


Thoughts can go no farther than our own, ſo impoſſible it is 


for us to enlarge our very Gueſſes beyond the Ideas received 
from our own Senſation and Reflection. The Suppoſition, at 
| leaſt, that Angels do ſometimes aſſume Bodies, needs not ſtartle 
us, ſince ſome of the moſt ancient and moſt learned Fathers of 


the Church ſeemed to believe that they had Bodies: And this 
is certain, that their State and Way of Exiſtence is unknown 


to us. | by; 
FS. 14. But to return to the Matter in hand, 


the Ideas we have of Subſtances, and the Ways Complex Ideas 


we come by them; I ſay, our Specifick Ideas of of Subſtances. 
Subſtances are nothing elſe but a Collegtion of a 
certain Number of ſimple Ideas, conſidered as united in one Thing. 
Theſe Ideas of Subſtances, though they are commonly called 
ſimple Apprehenſions, and the Names of them ſimple Terms; 
yet, in effect, are complex and compounded. Thus the Idea 
which an Engliſhman ſignifies by the Name Swan, is white Co- 
lour, long Neck, red Beak, black Legs, and whole Feet, and 
all theſe of a certain Size, with a Power of ſwimming in the 
Water, and making a certain kind of Noiſe, and perhaps to a 
Man who has long obſerved thoſe kind of Birds, ſome other 
Properties, which all terminate in ſenſible Ideas, all united 
in one common Subject. s 


Vor. I. R | $. 15. Beſides 
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$. 15. Beſides the complex Ideas we have of 


Idea of /piritu- material ſenſible Subſtances, of which I have laſt 
7 3 ſpoken, by the ſimple Ideas we have taken from 


as clear as of thoſe Operations of our own Minds, which we 
experiment daily in ourſelves, as Thinking, 


of beginning Motion, &c. led in ſome 
Subſtance, we are able to frame the complex Idea of an imma- 
terial Spirit. And thus, by putting together the Ideas of Think- 
ing, Perceiving, Liberty, and Power of moving themſelves 
and other Things, we have as clear a Perception and Notion of 
immaterial Subſtances, as we have of material. For putting to- 
gether the Ideas of Thinking and Willing, or the Power of 


moving or quieting corporeal Motion, joined toe Subſtance, of _ 


which we have no diſtin& Idea, we have the Idea of an imma- 
terial Spirit; and by putting together the Ideas of coherent ſolid 


Parts, and a Power of being moved, joined with Subſtance, of 


which likewiſe we have no poſitive Idea, we have the Idea of 
Matter, The one is as clear and diſtinct an Idea as the other: 
the Idea of thinking, and moving a Body, being as clear and 
diſtinct Ideas, as the Ideas of Extenſion, Solidity, and being 


moved. For our Idea of Subſtance is equally obſcure, or none 


at all in both; it is but a ſuppoſed I know not what, to ſup- 
port thoſe Ideas we call Accidents. It is for want of RefleCti- 
on, that we are apt to think that our Senſes ſhew us nothing 
but material Things. Every Act of Senſation, when duly con- 
ſidered, gives us an equal View of both Parts of Nature, the 
Corporeal and Spiritual. For whilſt I know, by Seeing or 
Hearing, &c. that there is ſome corporeal Being without me, 
the Obje& of that Senſation, I do more certainly know, that 


there is ſome ſpiritual Being within me that ſees and hears. 


This, I muſt be convinced, cannot be the Action of bare inſen- 


ſible Matter; nor ever could be, without an immaterial think- 


rs Wetuet | 5 = WA 
"Pp TSS S. 16. By the complex Idea of extended, figur- 

No Idea 385 ed, coloured, and all other ſenſible Qualities, 
lach 5 which is all that we know of it, we are as far 


from the Idea of the Subſtance of Body, as if 
we knew nothing at all: Nor, after all the Acquaintance and 
Familiarity which we imagine we have with Matter, and the 
many Qualities Men aſſure themſelves they perceive and know 
in Bodies, will it, perhaps, upon Examination be found, that 
they have any more, or clearer, primary Ideas belonging to Body, 
Iban they have belonging to immaterial Spirit. | 
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$. 17. The primary Ideas we have peculiar to 
Body, as contra diſtinguiſhed to Spirit, are the The Cohefion 


 Cobefton of ſolid, and conſequently ſeparable Parts, 9f Jolid Parts, 


and a Power of communicating Motion by Impulſe. and Impulſe, 


Theſe, I think, are the original Ideas proper the primary 


and peculiar to Body; for Figure is but the Ideas of Body. 
Conſequence of finite Extenſion. SN 

F. 18. The Ideas we have belonging, and pe- j.;. _ 
culiar to Spirit, are Thinking and Will, or a 12 8 2 


and, which is conſequent to it, Liberty. For as of Spirit. 


Body cannot but communicate its Motion by 


Impulſe to another Body, which it meets with at Reſt ; ſo the 


Mind can put Bodies into Motion, or forbear to do fo, as it 
pleaſes. The Ideas of Exiſtence, Duration, and Mobility, are 


common to them both. | 


&. 19. There is no Reaſon why it ſhould 


be thought ſtrange, that I make Mobility be- Spirit capable 
long to Spirit: For, having no other Idea of 


of Motion. 
Motion, but Change of Diſtance with other Beings, that are 


conſidered as at Reſt ; and finding, that Spirits, as well as 
Bodies, cannot operate but where they are, and that Spirits do 


operate at ſeveral Times in ſeveral Places, I cannot but attri- 
bute Change of Place to all finite Spirits; (for of the Infinite 


Spirit I ſpeak not here.) For my Soul being a real Being, as 


well as my Body, is certainly as capable of changing Diſtance 
with any other Body or Being, as Body itſelf, and fo is 
capable of Motion. And if a Mathematician can corſider 
a certain Diſtance, or a Change of that Diſtance, between 
two Points, one may certainly conceive a Diſtance, ard a 
Change of Diſtance, between two Spirits; and ſo conceive 
their Motion, their Approach, or Removal one from another. 

$. 20. Every one finds in himſelf, that his Soul can think, 
will, and operate on his Body, in the Place where that is; 
but cannot operate on a Body, or in a Place, an hundred 
Miles diſtant from it, No-body can imagine, that his Soul 


can think, or move a Body at Oxford, whilſt he is at London; 


and cannot but know, that being united to his Body, it con- 
ſtantly changes Place all the whole Journey between Oxford 
and London, as the Coach or Horſe does that carries him, 


and I think may be ſaid to be truly all that while in Motion: 


or if that will not be allowed to afford us a clear Idea enough 
of its Motion, its being ſeparated from the Body in Death, I 
— | R 2 49 | think, 


primary Ideas 
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think, will: For to conſider it as going out of the Body, or 


leaving. it, and yet to have no Idea of its Motion, ſeems to be 


impoſſible. 


$. 21. If it be ſaid by any one, that it cannot change Place, 
becauſe it hath none, for Spirits are not in Loco, but Us; ; 


I ſuppoſe that way of talking will not now be of much Weight 


to many, in an Age that is not much diſpoſed to admire, or 
ſuffer themſelves to be deceived by ſuch unintelligible Ways of 
ſpeaking. But if any one thinks there is any Senſe in that 
Diſtin&ion, and that it is applicable to our preſent Purpoſe, I 
deſire him to put it into intelligible Engliſh; and then from 


thence draw a Reaſon to ſhew, that immaterial Spirits are not 


capable of Motion. Indeed, Motion cannot be attributed to 
GO D, not becauſe he is an immaterial, but becauſe he is an 
infinite Spirit. 3% ᷑ oo 5 
_ $. 22. Let us compare then our complex Idea 
Idea of Soul of an immaterial Spirit, with our complex Idea 


and Body com- of Body, and ſee whether there be any more Ob- 


pared. ſcurity in one than in the other, and in which 
Cy moſt. Our Idea of Body, as I think, is an ex- 
tended ſolid Subſtance, capable of communicating Motion by 
Impulſe: And our Idea of Soul, as an immaterial Spiri, 
is of a Subſtance that thinks, and has a Power of exciting 
Motion in Body by Willing or Thought. Theſe, I think, arc 


our complex Ideas of Soul and Body, as contra- diſtinguiſbed, 


and now let us examine which has moſt Obſcurity in it. 
and Difficulty to be apprehended. I know, that People, whoie 
Thoughts are immerſed in Matter, and have fo ſubjected the! 
Minds to their Senſes, that they ſeldom reflect on any thing 
beyond them, are apt to ſay, they cannot comprehend a 
thinking Thing, which, perhaps, is true: But I affirm, when 
they conſider it well, tl 
5 FS. 23. If any one ſay, he knows not what 
Cobe ſion of So- tis thinks in him; he means, he knows no 
lid Parts in what the Subſtance is of that thinking Thing: 


Body, as hard No more, ſay I, knows he what the Sub- 


z0 be conceived {tance is of that ſolid Thing. Farther, it ii 
AY in ſays, he knows not how he thinks; I answer, 


Neither knows he how he is extended; hon 
the ſolid Parts of Body are united, or coher: 
together to make Extenſion. For though the Preſſure of the 

Particles of Air may account for the Cobeſion of ſeveral Puri 
of Matter, that are groſſer than the Particles of Air, and have 

. | Pore: 


1ey can no more comprehend an | 
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Pores. leſs than the Corpuſcles of Air; yet the Weight or Preſ- 
ſure of the Air will not explain, nor can be a Cauſe of the Co- 


herence of the Particles of Air themſelves, And if the Preſſure 


of the ther, or any ſubtiler Matter than the Air, may unite 


and bold faſt together the Parts of a Particle of Air, as well 


as other Bodies; yet it cannot make Bonds for itſelf, and hold 


together the Parts that make up every the leaſt Corpuſcle of that 


Materia ſubtilis. So that that Hypotheſis, how ingeniouſly 


ſoever explained, by ſhewing, that the Parts of ſenſible Bodies 
are held together by the Preſſure of other external inſenſible 
Bodies, reaches not the Parts of the Ether itſelf; and by how 
much the more evident it proves, that the Parts of other 
Bodies are held together by the external Preſſure of the Æther, 
and can have no other conceivable Cauſe of their Coheſion and 
Union, by ſo much the more it leaves us in the dark concern- 


ing the Coheſion of the Parts of the Corpuſcles of the Æther 
itſelf; which we can neither conceive without Parts, they be- 
ing Bodies, and diviſible; nor yet how their Parts cohere, 


they wanting that Cauſe of Coheſion, which is given of the 


Coheſion of the Parts of all other Bodies. 


FS. 24. But in truth, the Preſſure of any ambient Fluid, how 
great ſoever, can be no intelligible Cauſe of the Coheſion of the ſo- 
lid Parts of Matter. For though ſuch a Preſſure may hinder | 
the Avulſion of two poliſhed Superficies one from another, in a 


Line perpendicular to them, as in the Experiment of two po- 


| liſhed Marbles; yet it can never, in the leaſt, hinder the Se- 
paration by a Motion in a Line parallel to thoſe Surfaces : Be- 
cauſe the ambient Fluid, havinga full Liberty to ſucceed in 

each Point of Space deſerted by a lateral Motion, reſiſts ſuch 
a Motion of Bodies ſo joined, no more than it would reſiſt 


the Motion of that Body, were it on all Sides invironed by 


that Fluid, and touched no other Body: And therefore, if 
there were no other Cauſe of Cohenſion, all Parts of Bodies 
muſt be eaſily ſeparable by ſuch a lateral ſliding Motion. For 


if the Preſſure of the Ather be the adequate Cauſe of Coheſion, 


Wherever that Cauſe operates not, there can be no Coheſion. 
And ſince it cannot operate againſt ſuch a lateral Separation, 
(as has been ſhewn) therefore in every imaginary Plane, 
interſecting any Maſs of Matter, there could be no more Co- 
heſion than of two poliſhed Surfaces, which will always, not- 
_ withſtanding any imaginable Preſſure of a Fluid, eaſily flide 
one from another. So that, perhaps, how clear an Idea 
ſoever we think we have of the Extenſion of Body, which 


15 
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no other Conception, but of the paſſing of Motion out of one 
Body into another; which, I think, is as obſcure and uncon- 
ceivable, as how our Minds move or ſtop our Bodies b 
Thought; which we every Moment find they do. The In- 
creaſe of Motion by Impulſe, which is obſerved or believed 
ſometimes to happen, is yet harder to be underſtood. We have, 
by daily Expertence, clear Evidence of Motion produced both 
by Impulſe and by Thought; but the Manner how, hardly 
comes within our Comprehenſion; we are equally at a loſs in 
both. So that however we confider Motion, and its Commu- 
nication, either from Body or Spirit, the Idea which belongs to 
Spirit is at leaſt as clear as that which belongs to Body. And if 
we conſider the active Power of moving, or, as I may call it, 
Motivity, it is much (clearer in Spirit than Body; ſince two Bo- 
dies, placed by one another at reſt, will never afford us the 
Idea of a Power in the one to move the other, but by a borrowed. 
Motion: Whereas the Mind every Day affords us Ideas of an ac- 
tive Power of moving of Bodies ; and therefore it is worth our 
_ Conſideration, whether active Power be not the proper Attri- 
bute of Spirits, and paſſive Power of Matter. Hence may be 
conjectured, that created Spirits are not totally ſeparated from 
Matter, becauſe they are both active and paſſive. Pure Spirit, 
viz. God, is only active; pure Matter is only paſſive; thoſe 
Beings that are both active and paſſive, we may judge to par- 
take of both. But be that as it will, T think, we have as many 
and as clear Ideas belonging to Spirit, as we have belonging to 
Body, the Subſtance of each being equally unknown to us; 
and the Idea of Thinking in Spirit, as ciear as of Extenſion in 
Body; and the Communication of Motion by Thought, which 
we attribute to Spirit, is as evident as that by Impulſe, which 
We aſcribe to Body. Conſtant Experience makes us ſenſible of 
both of theſe, though our narrow Underſtandings can compre- 
hend neither. For when the Mind would look beyond thoſe 
original Ideas we have from Senſation or Reflection, and pene- 
trate into their Cauſes and Manner of Production, we find ſtill 
it diſcovers nothing but its own Shortſightedneſs. 
S. 29. To conclude; Senſation convinces us, that there are 
ſolid extended Subſtances; and Reflection, that there are think- 
ing ones: Experience aſſures us of the Exiſtence of ſuch Beings; 
and that the one hath a Power to move Body by Impulſe, the 
other by Thought; this we cannot doubt of. Experience, I ſay, 
cvery Moment furniſhes us with the clear Ideas, both of the mw 


to us; and ſo is the Subſtance of Body equally 
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and the other. But beyond theſe Ideas, as received from their 
proper Sources, our Faculties will not reach. If we would en- 
quire farther into their Nature, Cauſes, and Manner, we per- 
ceive not the Nature of Extenſion clearer than we do of Think 
ing. If we would explain them any farther, one is as caſy as 


the other; and there is no more Difficulty to conceive how a 


Subſtance we know not, ſhould by Thought ſet Body into Mo- 


tion, than how a Subſtance we know now, ſhould by Impulſe 


ſet Body 1 into Motion. So that we are no more able to A drer 


wherein the Ideas belonging to Body conſiſt, than thoſe belong- 


ing to Spirit. From whence it ſeems probable to me, that the 


ſimple Ideas we receive from Senſation and RefleQion are the 
Boundaries of our Thoughts; beyond which, the Mind, what- 
ever Efforts it would make, 1s not able to advance one Jot; nor 
can it make any Diſcoveries, when it would pry into the Na- 
ture and hidden Cauſes of thoſe Idear. 


F. 30. So that, in ſhort, the Idea we have of 
Spirit, compared with the Idea we have of Body, = of Baby 


ſtands thus: The Subſtance of Spirit is unknown. compared. 


unknown to us. Two primary Qualities or Properties of Bo- 


dy, viz. ſolid eden Parts and Impulſe, we have diſtinct clear : 


Ideas of: So likewiſe we know, and have diſtinct clear Ideas of 


two primary Qualities or Properties of Spirit, viz. Thinking, 
and ea Power of Action; i. e. a Power of beginning, or ſtop- 
ping ſeveral Thoughts or Motions. We have alſo the Ideas of 


ſeveral Qualities inherent in Bodies, and have the clear diſtin& 


Ideas of them: Which Qualities are but the various Modifi- 
Cations of the Extenſions of cohering ſolid Parts, and their Mo- 
tion. We have likewiſe the Ideas of the ſeveral Modes of 


Thinking, viz. Believing, Doubting, Intending, Fearing, 


Hoping; all which are but the ſeveral Modes of Thinking. 


We have alſo the Ideas of Willing, and moving the Body con- 


| ſequent to it, and with the Body itſelf too; for, as has been 


ſhewn, Spirits i is capable of Motion. 
$. 31. Laſtly, If this Notion of immaterial 5 
Spirit may have, perhaps, ſome Difficulties in it, The Motion of 


not eaſy to be explained, we have therefore no er wig 5 
more Reaſon to deny or doubt the Exiſtence of e e 


ſuch Spirits, than we have to deny or doubt the 9 ths wo 


Exiſtence of Body ; becauſe the Notion of Body Body. 
is cumbered with ſome Difficulties very hard, 
and, genen, impoſſible to be explained, or underſtood by us. 


For 
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is nothing but the Coheſion of ſolid Parts, he that ſhall 
well conſider it in his Mind, may have Reaſon to conclude, 
That 'tis as eaſy for him to have a clear Idea, how the Soul 
thinks, as how Body is extended. For ſince Body is no farther, 
nor otherwiſe extended, than by the Union and Coheſion 


of its ſolid Parts, we ſhall very ill comprehend the Ex- 


tenſion of Body, without underſtanding wherein conſiſts the 
Union and Coheſion of its Parts; which ſeems to me as in- 
comprehenſible, as the manner of Thinking, and how it is 
performed. 5 


§. 25. I allow it is uſual for moſt People to wonder, how 


any one ſhould find a Difficulty in what they think they every 
Day obſerve. Do we not ſee, will they be ready to ſay, the 
Parts of Bodies ſtick firmly together? Is there any Thing more 
common ? And what doubt can there be made of it ? And the 
like I ſay, concerning Thinking and voluntary Motion: Do we 
not every Moment experiment it in ourſelves, and therefore 
can it be doubted ? The Matter of Fact is clear, I confeſs ; but 


when we would a little nearer look into it, and conſider how | 


it is done, there, I think, we are at a Loſs, both in the one, 
and the other; and can as little underſtand how the Parts 
of Body cohere, as how we ourſelves perceive or move. I 
would have any one intelligibly explain to me, how the Parts 
of Gold or Braſs, (that but now in Fuſion were as looſe from 
one another, as the Particles of Water, or the Sands of an 
Hour-glaſs,) come in a few Moments to be ſo united, and ad- 
here ſo ſtrongly one to another, that the utmoſt Force of 
Men's Arms cannot ſeparate them: A conſidering Man will, 1 
ſuppoſe, be here at a Loſs, to ſatisfy his own, or another Man's 
Underſtanding. ns, 5 OE 

FS. 26. The little Bodies that compoſe that Fluid we cal! 
Mater, are ſo extremely ſmall, that I have never heard of any 
one, who by a Microſcope (and yet I have heard of ſome 
that have magnified to 10000, nay to much above 100000 


Times) pretended to perceive their diſtin Bulk, Figure, 


or Motion; and the Particles of Water are alſo fo perfectly 
looſe one from another, that the leaſt Force ſenſibly ſepa- 


rates them. Nay, if we conſider their perpetual Motion, - 


we muſt allow them to have no Coheſion one with ano- 


ther; and yet let but a ſharp Cold come, and they unite, 


they conſolidate, theſe little Atoms cohere, and are not, 
without great Force, ſeparable. He that could find the Bonds 
that tie theſe Heaps of looſe little Bodies together ſo firmly; 
SL 1 565 | he 
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he that could make known the Cement that makes the m ſtick 
ſo faſt one to another, would diſcover a great, and yet un- 
known Secret: And yet when that was done, would he be far 
enough from making the Extenſion of Body (which is the Co- 
heſion of its ſolid Parts) intelligible, till he could ſhew wherein 
conſiſted the Union, or Conſolidation of the Parts of thoſe 
Bonds, or of that Cement, or of the leaſt Particle of Matter 
that exiſts. Whereby it appears, that this primary and ſup- 
poſed obvious Quality of Body will be found, when examined, 
to be as incomprehenſible as any Thing belonging to our | i 
Minds, and a ſolid extended Subſtance as hard to be conceived as a | it 


_— _ 


5 thinking immaterial one, whatever Difficulties ſome would raiſe | 
againit it,, | 5 | 
5 FS. 27. For to extend our Thoughts a little farther, that if 
: Preſſure which is brought to explain the Coheſion of Bodies, {i 
6 is as unintelligible as the Coheſion itſelf, For if Matter be | 
: _ conſidered, as no doubt it is, finite, let any one ſend his Con- i} 
” templation to the Extremities of the Univerſe, and there ſee bw 
, what conceivable Hoops, what Band he can imagine to hold 1 
* this Maſs of Matter in ſo cloſe a Preſſure together, from whence [) 
4 Steel has its Firmneſs, and the Parts of a Diamond their Hard- 1 
1 neſs and Indiſſolubility. If Matter be finite, it muſt have its i 
"ay Extremes; and there muſt be ſomething to hinder it from 

4 ſcattering aſunder. If, to avoid this Difficulty, any one will 

5 throw himſelf into the Suppoſition and Abyſs of infinite Mat- 0 
A ter, let him conſider what Light he thereby brings to the Cohe- [i 
5 fron of Body; and whether he be ever the nearer making it 1 
1 intelligible, by reſolving it into a Suppoſition, the moſt abſurd wb 
= and moſt incomprehenſible of all other: So far is our Extenſion = 
'* | of Body (which is nothing but the Coheſion of ſolid Parts) \| 
1 from being clearer, or more diſtint, when we would enquire i 


| into the Nature, Cauſe, or Manner of it, than the Idea of 
'9 Thinking. „ 5 
$. 28. Another Idea we have of Body, is the 


4 Power of Communication of Motion by Impulſe; Communica- 1 
1 . and of our Souls, the Power of exciting Moti- tion of Motion I; 
J on by Thought. Theſe Ideas, the one of Body, #9 Inpulſe, 4 
2 the other of our Minds, every Day's Experience by Thought, 1 


clearly furniſhes us with: But if here again we 77050 intel 9 
enquire how this is done, we are equally in the Se. 1 
Dark. For in the Communication of Motion by 4 iy 


Impulſe, wherein as much Motion is loſt to one Body, as is 
got to the other, which is the ordinarieſt Caſe, we can have 


no 


Me know no- 
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For I would fain have inſtanced any Thing in our Notion of 
Spirit more perplexed, or nearer a Contradiction, than the 
very Notion of Body includes in it; the Diviſibility in inf- 
nitum of any finite Extenſion, involving us, whether we grant 
or deny it, in Conſequences impoſſible to be explicated, or 
made in our Apprehenſions conſiſtent ; Conſequences that carry 
greater. Difficulty, and more apparent Abſurdity, than any 


Things can follow from the Notion of an immaterial knowing 


Subſtance. Foe ns n 
F. 32. Which we are not at all to wonder at, 
thing beyond ſince we having but ſome few ſuperficial Ideas 


eur ſimple of Things, diſcovered to us only by the Senſes 


Ideas. from without, or by the Mind, refleQting on 

FH what it experiments in itſelf within, have no 
Knowledge beyond that, much leſs of the internal Conſtitution 
and true Nature of Things, being deſtitute of Faculties to at- 


tain it. And therefore experimenting and diſcovering in our- 
felves Knowledge, and the Power of voluntary Motion, as cer- 


tainly as we experiment, or diſcover in Things without us, the 
Coheſion and Separation of ſolid Parts, which is the Extenſion 
and Motion of Bodies; we have as much Reaſon to be ſatisfied 


 <vith-our Notion of immaterial Spirit, as with our Notion of Body, 
and the Exiſtence of the one as well as the other. For it being no 


more a Contradiction, that Thinking ſhould exiſt, ſeparate 


and independent from Solidity, than it is a Contradiction, that 
Solidity ſhould exiſt, ſeparate and independent from Thinking, 
they being both but ſimple Ideas, independent one from an- 


other; and having as clear and diſtinct Ideas in us of "Think- 
ing, as of Solidity, I know not why we may not as well allow 
a thinking Thing without Solidity, 7. e. immaterial, to exiſt, as 
a ſolid Thing without Thinking, i. e. Matter, to exiſt : eſpe- 
cally fince it is not harder to conceive how Thinking ſhould 


exiſt without Matter, than how Matter ſhould think. Fer 


whenſoever we would proceed beyond thele ſimple Ideas we 
have from Senſation and Reflection, and dive farther into the 


Nature of Things, we fall preſently into Darkneſs and Obſcu- 


rity, Perplexedneſs and Difficulties; and can diſcover nothing 
farther but cur own Blindneſs and Ignorance. But whichever 
of theſe complex 1deas be cleareſt, that of Body, or immaterial 
Spirit, this is evident, that the ſimple Ideas that make them up, 
are no other than what we have received from Senſation or Re- 
fleQtion; and ſo is it of all our other deas of Subſtances, even 
of God himiclt. | 
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& 33. For if we examine the Idea we have 


| Idea of Cad. 
of the incomprehenſible ſupreme Being, we e 


ſhall find that we come by it the ſame Way; and that the 
complex Ideas we have both of God, and ſeparate Spirits, are 
made up of the ſimple Ideas we receive from Reflection v. g. 


Having, from what we experiment in ourſelves, got the Ideas of 
Exiſtence and Duration; of Knowledge and Power; of Plea- 
ſure and Happinels ; and of ſeveral others Qualities and Powers, 


which it is better to have, than to be without : when we would 


frame an Idea the moſt ſuitable we can to the ſupreme Be- 
ing, we enlarge every one of theſe with our Idea of Infinity; 

and fo putting them together, make our complex Idea of God. 
For, that the Mind has ſuch a Power of enlarging ſome of its 
Ideas, received from Senſation and Reflection, has been already 


ſhewn. | 


F. 34. If I find that 1 know ſome few Things, and ſome of 


them, or all, perhaps, imperfectly, I can frame an Idea of 
knowing twice as many; which I can double again, as often as 


I can add to Number; and thus enlarge my Idea of Know- 


ledge, by extending its Comprehenſion to all Things exiſting, 


or poſſible. The ſame alſo I can do of knowing them more 
perfectly, i. e. all their Qualities, Powers, Cauſes, Conſe- 


quences, and Relations, c. till all be perfectly known that is 


in them, or can any Way relate to them; and thus frame the 


Idea of infinite or boundleſs Knowledge. The ſame may alſo 
be done of Power, till we come to that we call infinite; and alſo 
of the Duration of Exiſtence, without Beginning or End ; and 
ſo frame the Idea of an eternal Being. The Degrees of Extent, 
wherein we aſcribe Exiſtence, Power, Wiſdom, and all other 


Perfections (which we can have any Ideas of) to that Sovereign 


Being, which we call God, being all boundleſs and infinite, we 
frame the beſt Idea of him our Minds are capable of: All 


which is done, I ſay, by enlarging thoſe ſimple Ideas we have 


taken from the Operations of our own Minds by Reflection, or 


by our Senſes, from exterior Things, to that Vaſtneſs to which 


Infinity can extend them. 5 

5. 35. For it is Infinity, which joined to our 
Ideas of Exiſtence, Power, Knowledge, c. Idea of God. 
makes that complex Idea, whereby we repreſent 


to ourſelves, the beſt we can, the ſupreme Being. For though 
in his own Eſſence (which certainly we do not know, not 


knowing the real Eſſence of a Pebble, or a Fly, or of our own 
ſelves) 
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ſelves) God be ſimple and uncompounded; yet, I think, I 
may ſay we have no other Idea of him, but a complex one of 
Exiſtence, Knowledge, Power, Happineſs, Fc. infinite and 


eternal: Which are all diſtinct Ideas, and ſome of them being 


relative, are again compounded of others; all which being, 
as has been ſhewn, originally got from Senſation and Reflection, 
go to make up the Idea or Notion we have of God. 

8 S. 36. This farther is to be obſerved, that 
10 wan there 1s no Idea we attribute to God, bating In- 
one of Spirits, finity, which is not alſo a Part of our complex 


but thoſe got Idea of other Spirits. Becauſe, being capable 
from Senſation of no other ſimple Ideas, belonging to any Thing 


er Reflectiun. but Body, but thoſe which by Reflection we re- 

EE ceive from the Operation of our own Minds, we 
can attribute to Spirits no other, but what we receive ſrom 
thence : And all the Difference we can put between them in our 
Contemplation of Spirits, is only in the ſeveral Extents and De- 
grees of their Knowledge, Power, Duration, Happineſs, &c. 
For that in our Ideas as well of Spirits, as of other Things, we 
are reſtrained to thoſe we receive from Senſation and Reflection, is 
evident from hence, that in our Ideas of Spirits, how much ſo- 


ever advanced in Perfection beyond thoſe of Bodies, even to that 


of Infinite, we cannot yet have any Idea of the Manner wherein 
they diſcover their Thoughts one to another: Though we 
muſt neceſſarily conclude, that ſeparate Spirits, which are Be- 


ings that have perfecter Knowledge and greater Happineſs than 


we, muſt needs have alſo a perfecter Way of communicating 
their Thoughts than we have, who are fain to make uſe of cor- 
poreal Signs, and particular Sounds, which are therefore of 


moſt general Uſe, as being the beſt and quickeſt we are capable 


of. But of immediate Communication having no Experi- 


ment in ourſelves, and, conſequently, no Notion of it at all, 
we have no Idea, how Spirits, which uſe not Words, can with 
Quickneſs, or much leſs, how Spirits, that have no Bodies, can 
be Maſters of their own Thoughts, and communicate or con- 


ceal them at pleaſure, though we cannot but neceſſarily ſuppoſe 
they have ſuch a Power. 

: F. 37. And thus we have ſeen, what kind of 
Ideas we have of Subſtances of all Kinds, wherein 
they conſiſt, and how we come by them. From 
whence, I think, it is very evident; WP 
Firſt, That 


Recapitu- 
lation. 


F 
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Firſt, That all our Ideas of the ſeveral Sorts of Subſtances, 


are nothing but Collections of ſimple Ideas, with a Suppoſition 


of ſomething to which they belong, and in which they ſubſiſt; 


though of this ſuppoſed ſomething we have no clear diſtinct 


Idea at all. 1 8 5 | 
Secondly, That all the ſimple Ideas, that, thus united in one 
common Subſiratum, make up our complex Ideas of ſeveral 


Sorts of Subſtances, are no other but ſuch as we have received 


from Senſation or Reflection. So that even in thoſe which we 
think we are moſt intimately acquainted with, and come neareſt 


the Comprehenſion of, our moſt enlarged Conceptions, cannot 
reach beyond thoſe ſimple Ideas; and even in thoſe, which ſeem 
moſt remote from all we have to do with, and do infinitely ſur- 
_ paſs any Thing we can perceive in ourſelves by Reflection, or diſ- 
cover by Senſation in other Things, we can attain to nothing but 
thoſe ſimple Ideas, which we originally received from Senſation 


or Reflection; as is evident in the complex Ideas we have of An- 
gels, and particularly of God himſelf. e 
Thirdly, That moſt of the ſimple Ideas, that make up our 
complex Ideas of Subſtances, when truly conſidered, are onl 
Powers, however we are apt to take them for poſitive Quali- 
ties; v. g. the greateſt Part of the Jdeas, that make our com- 


plex Idea of Gold, are Yellowneſs, great Weight, Ductility, 


Fuſibility, and Solubility in Ag. Regia, c. all united together 
in an unknown Subſtratum; all which Ideas are nothing elſe 
but ſo many Relations to other Subſtances, and are not reall 

in the Gold, conſidered barely in itſelf, though they depend on 


thoſe real and primary Qualities of its internal Conſtitution, | 


whereby it has a Fitneſs differently to operate, and be operated 
on by ſeveral other Subſtances | 1 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
Of Colleftive Ideas of Subſtances. 


ſingle Subſtances, as of Man, Horſe, 

2 8 old, Violet, Apple, Fc. the Mind 

hath alſo complex collective Ideas of Subſtances; which I ſo call, 
becauſe ſuch Ideas are made up of many particular Subſtances 
conſidered together, as united into one Idea, and which ſo 


5 $. . Eſides theſe complex Ideas of ſeveral 
One Idea. 


joined, are looked on as one: v. g. The Idea of ſuch a Collec- 
tion of Men as make an Army, though conſiſting of a great 
Number of diſtin Subſtances, is as much one Idea as the Idea 
of a Man: And the great collective Idea of all Bodies what- 
ſoever, ſignified by the Name World, is as much one Idea, as 
the Idea of any the leaſt Particle of Matter in it; it ſufficing 
to the Unity of any Idea, that it be conſidered as one Repre- 
ſentation, or Picture, though made up of ever ſo many Par- 


ticulars. 


Mind. the complex Ideas of particular Subſtances, con- 


ſiſting of an Aggregate of divers ſimple Ideas, 


united in one Subſtance. And as the Mind, by putting together 


the repeated Ideas of Unity, makes the collective Mode, or com- 


plex Idea of any Number, as a Score, or a Groſs, Cc. ſo by 


putting together ſeveral particular Subſtances, it makes collec- 


tive Ideas of Subſtances, as a Troop, an Army, a Swarm, a Ci- 
ty, a Fleet; each of which every one finds that he repreſents. 
to his own Mind by one Idea, in one View; and ſo under that 
Notion conſiders thoſe ſeveral Things as perfectly one, as one 
Ship, or one Atom. Nor is it harder to conceive, how an Army 


of ten thouſand Men ſhould make one Idea, than how a Man 


ſhould make one Idea; it being as eaſy to the Mind to unite 


into one the Idea of a great Number of Men and conſider it as 


one, as it is to unite into one Particular all the diſtin& Ideas 
that make up the Compoſition of a Man, and conſider them all 


together as one. * 


$. 3. Amongſt 


S. 2. Theſe collective Ideas of Subſtances the 
Made by the Mind makes by its Power of Compoſition, and 

Peaver of com- uniting ſeverally, either ſimple or complex Ideas 
Fofing in be into one, as it does by the ſame Faculty make 


„„ en — 11 
$. 3. Amongſt ſuch Kind of collective Ideas, 
are to be counted moſt Part of artificial Things, Al artificial 
at leaſt ſuch of them as are made up of diſtinct Things are 
Subſtances: And in Truth, if we conſider all collective 
theſe collective Ideas aright, as ARMY, Conſtel- Ideas. 
lation, Univerſe, as they are united into ſo many | 
ſingle Ideas, they are but the artificial Draughts of the Mind, 
bringing Things very remote, and independent on one another, 
into one View, the better to contemplate, and diſcourſe of 
them, united into one Conception, and ſignified by one Name. 
For there are no Things ſo remote, nor ſo contrary, which the 
Mind cannot, by this Art of Compoſition, bring into one Idea, 
as is viſible in that ſignified by the Name Unzver/e. 
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"2 B the Ideas, whether ſimple or 


complex, that the Mind has of Relation, what, 


Things, as they are in themſelves, there are others 
it gets from their Compariſon one with another. 'The Under- 


ſtanding, in the Conſideration of any Thing, is not-confined to 


that preciſe Object: It can carry any Idea, as it were, beyond 


itſelf, or, at leaſt, look beyond it, to ſee how it ſtands in Confor- 
mity to any other. When the Mind fo conſiders one Thing. 
that it does, as it were, bring it to, and ſet it by another, and 
carry its View from one to the other; this is, as the Words 


import, Relation and Reſpect; and the Denominations given to 


poſitive Things, intimating that Reſpect, and ſerving as Marks 
to lead the Thoughts beyond the Subject itſelf denominated, 
to ſomething diſtin from it, are what we call Relatives; and 
the Things ſo brought together, Related. Thus, when the 


Mind conſiders Cazus as ſuch a poſitive Being, it takes nothing 
into that Idea, but what really exiſts in Caius; v. g. when 1 

conſider him as Man, I have nothing in my Mind, but the 
complex Idea of the Species, Man. So likewiſe, when I ſay 


| 7 
Caius is a white Man, I have nothing but the bare Conſidera- 
tion of Man, who hath that white Colour. But when I give 


7 . 
Caius the Name Huſband, I intimate ſome other Perſon; and 


when 
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when 1 give him the Name Whyter, I intimate ſome other 
Thing. In both Cafes my Thought is led to ſomething beyond 
Caius, and there are two Things brought into Conſideration. 
And fince any Idea, whether ſimple or complex, may be the Oc- 
caſion why the Mind thus brings two Things together, and, as 
it were, takes a View of them at once, though ſtill conſidered 
as diſtinct; therefore any of our Ideas may be the Foundation 


of Relation. As in the above-mentioned Inſtance, the Con- 
tract and Ceremony of Marriage with Sempronia is the Occa- 


ſion of the Denomination or Relation of Huſband ; and the 


Colour White, the Occaſion why he is ſaid whiter than Free- 


ſtone. 


Relations relative Terms, that have others anſwering them 


with a reciprocal Intimation, as Father and Son, 


nat eafily per- Bigger and Leſs, Cauſe and Effect, are very ob- 
| vious to every one: and every body, at firſt 


Sight, perceives the Relation. For Father and 


Son, Huſband and Wife, and ſuch other correlative Terms, 
ſeem ſo nearly to belong one to another, and, through Cuſtom _ 


do ſo readily chime, and anſwer one another, in People's Me- 


mories, that upon the naming of either of them, the Thoughts 


are preſently carried beyond the Thing ſo named; and no-body 


' overlooks or doubts of a Relation, where it is ſo plainly intimat- 


ed. But where Languages have failed to give correlative 
Names, there the Relation is not always ſo eaſily taken notice 


of. Concubine is, no doubt, a relative Name, as well as Wife: 


But in Languages where this, and the like Words have not 
2 corretative Term, there People are not ſo apt to take them to 


be fo, as wanting that evident Mark of Relation which is be- 


tween Correlatives, which ſeem to explain one another, an 
not to be able to exiſt, but together. Hence it 1s, that many 


of thoſe Names, which duly confidered do include evident Re- 
| Jations, have been called external Denominations. But all 
Names, that are more than empty Sounds, muſt ſignify ſome 
Idea, which is either in the Thing to which the Name is appli- 


ed; and then it is poſitive, and is looked on as united to, and 
exiſting in the 'Thing to which the Denomination 1s given: or 
elſe it ariſes from the Reſpect the Mind finds in it, to ſome- 
thing diſtin& from it, with which it conſiders it; and then it 
includes a Relation. : 8 | 

Some ſeemingly §. 3. Another Sort of relative Terms there 
«bjolute Terms is, Which are not looked on to be either re- 


Contain Rela- lative, or ſo much as external Denomina- 


tions, © tions : 


S 2. Thele, and the like Relations, expreſſed by | 


related, or that are thus compared; v. g. thoſe 
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tions; which yet, under the Form and Appearance of ſignify- 


ing ſomething abſolute in the Subject, do conceal a tacit, tho? 


le s obſervable Relation. Such are the ſeemingly poſitive Terms 
of Old, Great, Imperfect, c. whereof I ſhall have occaſion to 
ſpeak more at large in the following Chapters. 


$. 4. This farther may be obſerved, that the 


Ideas of Relation may be the ſame in Men, who Relation diffe- 


have far different Ideas of the Things that are Fut from the 
Thingsrelated. 


who have far different Ideas of a Man, may yet . 
agree in the Notion of a Father; which is a Notion ſuperin- 


duced to the Subſtance, or Man, and refers only to an Act of 


that Thing called Man, whereby he contributed to the Gene- 
ration of one of his own Kind, let Man be what it will. 
g. 5. The Nature therefore of Relation con- 


ſiſts in the referring or comparing two Things Change of R- 
one to another, from which Compariſon one or lation may ze 
| both comes to be denominated; and if either of Without any 


thoſe things be removed, or ceaſe to be, the Cn in the 
Relation ceaſes, and the Denomination conſe- Je. 


quent to it, tho? the other receive in itſelf no 


Alteration at all: v. g. Caius, whom I conſider to-day 28 4 


Father, ceaſes to be ſo to-morrow, only by the Death of his 


Son, without any Alteration made in himſelf. Nay, barely by 
the Mind's changing the Object to which it compares any 


Thing, the ſame thing is capable of having contrary Denomi- 


nations at the ſame Time: v. g. Caius, compared to ſeveral 


Perſons, may truly be ſaid to be older and younger, ſtronger 
and weaker, G. „ ; 
$. 6, Whatſoever doth, or can exiſt, or be 


conſidered as one Thing, is poſitive; and ſo not 2 2 
only ſimple Ideas and Subſtances, but Modes Things. 


alſo are poſitive Beings, tho? the Parts of which 


they conſiſt are very often relative one to another ; but the 
whole together conſidered as one Thing and producing in us 


the complex Idea of one Thing, which Idea is in our Minds 


as one Picture, tho? an Aggregate of divers Parts, and under 
one Name, it is a poſitive or abſolute Thing or Idea. Thus 
a Triangle, tho? the Parts thereof compared one to another be 
relative, yet the Idea of the whole is a poſitive abſolute Idea. 
The fame may be ſaid of a Family, a Tune, &c. for there 
can be no Relation but betwixt two Things, conſidered as two 
Things. There muſt always be in Relation two Ideas or 


Vor. I. * Things, 
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7 Of RELATION. 
Things, either in | themſelves really ſeparate, or conſidered as 
diſtinEt, and then a Ground or b for their ee Ae 
| „ „ F. 7. Concerning Relation in general, theſe 
Aale. "Things may be ener dl... 
Firſt, That there is no one her | whether 
ſtimple Idea, Subſtance, Mode, or Relation, or 
Name of either of them, which is not capable of almoſt an infi- 
nite Number of Conſiderations in reference to other Things; 
and therefore this makes no ſmall Part of Men's 'Thoughts and 
Words: v. g. One ſingle Man may at once be concerned in, 
and ſuſtain all theſe following Relations, and many more, vis. 
Father, Brother, Son, Grandfather, Grandſon, Father-in-law, 
Son- in- law, Huſband, Friend, Enemy, Subject, General, 
Judge, Patron, Client, Profeſſor, European, Engliſhman, 
Iſlander, Servant, "Maſter, Poſſeſſor, Captain, Superior, In- 
ferior, Bigger, Leſs, Older, Younger, Contemporary, Like, 
Unlike, Sc. to an almoſt infinite Number; he being capable 
of as many Relations as there can be Occaſions of com- 
paring him to other Things, in any Manner of Agreement, 
Diſagreement, or Reſpe& whatſoever; for, as I ſaid, Rela- 
tion is a way of comparing or conſidering two Things toge- 
ther, and giving one or both of them ſome Appellation from 
that Compariſon, and ſometimes giving even the Relation it- 
ſelf a Name. - 1 VVV 
The Ideas 7 F. 8. Secondly, This farther may be conſidered 


tion. 


Relations concerning Relation, that though it be not con- 
clearer often tained in the real Exiſtence of 'Things, but ſome- 
than of the thing extraneous and ſuper-inducedz yet the 


Subjects relat- Ideas which relative Words ſtand for, are often 
ed, dlearer and more diſtinct, than of thoſe Subſtan- 

=— ces to which they do belong. The Notion we 
have of a Father or Brother, is a great deal clearer and more 
diſtin& than that we have of a Man; or, if you will, Paterniy 
is a thing whereof it is eaſier to have a clear Idea, than of Hu- 
- manity; and I can much eaſier conceive what a Friend is, than 
-what Gop; becauſe the Knowledge of one Action, or one 
ſimple Idea, is oftentimes ſufficient to give me the Notion of 2 
Relation; but to the knowing of any ſubſtantial Being, an ac 
-curate Collection of ſundry Ideas is neceſſary. A Man, it he com- 
- pares any things together, can hardly be ſuppoſed not to knov 
what it is wherein he compares them; ſo that when he con” 

pares two things together, he cannot but have a very clear 
Idea of that Relation. The Ideas then of Relations are capable 


at leaſt of being more perfect and diſtinct in our Minds, than thoſe 
. 0 
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of Subſtances; becauſe it is commonly hard to know all the 
imple Idear which are really in any Subſtance, but for the 

moſt part eaſy enough to know the ſimple 1deas that make up 
any Relation I think on, or have a Name for: v. g. Compar- 


eaſy to frame the Ideas of Brothers, without having yet the per- 
fect Idea of a Man; for ſignificant relative Words, as well as 
; others, ſtanding only for Ideas, and thoſe being all either ſim- 
d ple, or made up of ſimple ones, it ſuffices for the knowing the 


1, preciſe Idea the relative Term ſtands for, to have a clear Con- 
on ception of that which is the Foundation of the Relation; which 
of may be done without having a perfect and clear Idea of the 
l, Thing it is attributed to. Thus having the Notion, that one 
* laid the Egg out of which the other was hatched, I have a clear 


Idea of the Relation of Dam and Chick, between the two Caſ- 
+6 | fiowaries in St. James's Park; tho! perhaps I have but a very 
vie oblcure and imperfect Idea of thoſe Birds themſelves. 8 


m- | e gg 24,90 

9. 9. Thirdly, Tho' there be a great Number ,,, 
ent . . 72 Kelations all 
: 5 of Conſiderations, wherein Things may be com- Es to 


pared one with another, and ſo a Multitude of e Ideas. 
oe. Relations z yet they all terminate in, and are con- Jmp mo. 


rol |} cerned about thoſe Smple Ideas, either of Senſation or Reflec- 
n. tion; which I think to be the whole Materials of all our Know- 
- 1 ledge. To clear this, I ſhall ſhew it in the moſt conſiderable 
ere) Bf Relations that we have any Notion of, and in ſome that ſeem 
ar to be the moſt remote from Senſe or Reflection; which yet will 


the appear to have their Ideas from thence, and leave it paſt doubt, 
: ſten that the Notions we have of them are but certain ſimple Ideas, 
han and fo originally derived from Senſe or Reflection. 
y. 10. Fourtbly, That Relation being the con- 


onde bens of one Thing with another which is ex- 17, gd 
wer trinſecal to it, it is evident that all Words that yond the Sub- 
t Hir neceſſarily lead the Mind to any other Idear than ject denomi na- 


AO xe ſuppoſed really to exiſt in that Thing to which ted, are rela- | 
3 the Word is applied, are relative Words: v.g. A tive. 

Man black, merry, thoughtful, thirfly, angry, ex-  _ 
tended; theſe, and the like, are all abſolute, becauſe they nei- 
her ſignify nor intimate any thing, but what does, or is ſup- 
oy poſed really to exiſt in the Man thus denominated. But Father, 
0 m-. ber, King, Huſband, Blacker, Merrier, Sc. are Words 
4 we” hich, together with the Thing they denominate, imply alſo 
pe omething elſe ſeparate, and exterior to the Exiſtence of that 
an thoſe my | 


; | S2 J i. Having 


ing two Men in reference to one common Parent, it is very 
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5 85 $. 11. Having laid down theſe Premiſes con- 
Concluſion. cerning Relation in general, I ſhall now proceed 


to ſhew in ſome Inſtances, how all the Ideas we 
have of Relation are made up, as the others are, only of ſimple 
Ideas; and that they all, how refined or remote from Senſe ſo- 
ever they ſeem, terminate at laſt in ſample [dear, I ſhall begin 
with the moſt comprehenſive Relation, wherein all Things that 
do, or can exiſt, are concerned, and that is the Relation of 
| Cauſe and Effect; the Idea whereof, how derived from the two 
Fountains of all our Knowledge, Senſation and Reflection, | 


ſhall in the next place conſider. 
$$440466500000000000000944 
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¶ Cauſe and Efen, and other Relations. 


the conſtant Viciſſitude of Things, 
—_ SY we cannot but obſerve, that ſeven 
particular, both Qualities and Subſtances, begin to exiſt : and 
that they receive this their Exiſtence from the due Application 
and Operation of ſome other Being. From this Obſervation 
vue get our Ideas of Cauſe and Effect. That which produces an 
ſimple or complex Idea, we denote by the general Name Cauſe; 
and that which is produced, Effect. Thus finding, that in tha 
Subſtance which we call Wax, Fluidity, which is a fimple 
Idea that was not in it before, is conſtantly produced by the 
Application of a certain Degree of Heat, we call the ſimple 
lata of Heat, in relation to Fluidity in Wax, the Cauſe of ii, 
and Fluidity the Effect. So alſo finding, that the Subſtance, 
Wood, which is a certain Collection of ſimple Ideas fo called, 
by the Application of Fire is turned into another Subſtance 
called Aſhes, 7. e. another complex Idea, conſiſting of a Col 
lection of ſimple Ideas, quite different from that complex /4ea 
which we call Wood; we conſider Fire, in relation to Aſhes, 
as, Cauſe, and the Aſhes as Effect. So that whatever is conli 
dered by us to conduce or operate to the producing any part 
cular ſimple Idea, or Collection of ſimple Ideas, whether Sub 
| ſtance or Mode, which did not before exiſt, hath thereby! 
our Minds the Relation of a Cauſe, and ſo is denominated Þ 


Us. 


I bence their §. I. T. the Notice that our Senſes take of 
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$. 2. Having thus, from what our Senſes are 


able to diſcover in the Operations of Bodies on Creation, Ge- 
one another, got the Notion of Cauſe and Ef. eration, mak- 


felt, viz. that a Cauſe is that which makes any ing Alterati- 


other Thing, either ſimple Idea, Subſtance or *. ä 
Mode, begin to be; and an Effect is that which | 
had its Beginning from ſome other Thing; the Mind finds no 
great difficulty to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral Originals of Things 


into two Sorts. | | 


Firſt, When the Thing is wholly made new, ſo that no Part 
thereof did ever exiſt before; as when a new Particle of Mat- 
ter doth begin to exiſt, in rerum natura, which had before no 
Being; and this we call Creation. . 1 5 . 
Secondly, When a Thing is made up of Particles which did all 
of them before exiſt, but that very Thing ſo conſtituted of pre- 
exiſting Particles, which conſidered all together make up ſuch 


a Collection of ſimple Ideas, had not any Exiſtence before; as 
this Man, this Egg, Roſe or Cherry, &c. And this, when re- 
ferred to a Subſtance produced in the ordinary Courſe of Na- 
ture by an internal Principle, but ſet on work by, and received 


from ſome external Agent or Cauſe, and working by inſenſible 


Ways, which we perceive not, we call Generation. When the 


Cauſe is extrinſecal, and the Effect produced by a ſenſible Sepa- 
ration, or Juxta-poſition of diſcernible Parts, we call it Making; 
and ſuch are all artificial Things. When any ſimple Idea is 


produced, which was not in that Subje& before, we call it 
Alteration. Thus a Man is generated, a Picture made, and 


either of them altered, when any new ſenſible Quality or ſim- 
ple Idea is produced in either of them, which was not there 
before; and the Things thus made to exiſt, which were not 
there before, are Effefs; and thoſe Things which operated to 
the Exiſtence, Cauſes. In which, and all other Caſes, we 
may obſerve, that the Notion of Cauſe and Effect has its Riſe 


from Ideas received by Senſation or Reflection; and that this 
Relation, how comprehenſive ſoever, terminates at laſt in 


them. For to have the Idea of Cauſe and Effef, it ſuffices to 
conſider any ſimple Idea or Subſtance as beginning to exiſt by 
the Operation of ſome other, without knowing the Manner of 
that Operation. OL DO = 5 
F. 3. Time and Place are alſo the Foundations 
of very large Relations, and all finite Beings at 
leaſt are concerned in them. But having 5 
dy ſhewn in another Place how we get theſe Ideat, it may 


n : 
Time. 7 


luffice here to intimate, that moſt of the Denominations of 


Things 
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Things received from Time, are only Relations. Thus, when 
any one ſays, that Queen Elizabeth lived Sixty- nine, and reign- 
ed Forty- five Years; theſe Words import only the Relation of 
that Duration to ſome other, and mean no more than this, that 
the Duration of her Exiſtence was equal to Sixty-nine, and the 


Duration of her Government to Forty-five annual Revolutions 


of the Sun; and ſo are all Words anſwering, how long? Again, 
William the Conqueror invaded England about the Year 1070; 
which means this, that taking the Duration from our Saviour's 
Time till now for one entire great Length of Time, it ſhews 
at what Diſtance this Invaſion was from the two Extremes; 


and ſo do all Words of Time anſwering to the Queſtion, 


When? which ſhew only the Diſtance of any Point of Timq 
from the Period of a longer Duration, from which we mea- 
ſure, and to which we thereby conſider it as related. 

F. 4. There are yet, beſides thoſe, other Words of Time 


that ordinarily. are thought to ſtand for poſitive Ideat, which 


yet will, when conſidered, be found to be relative; ſuch as 
are Young, Old, Ec. which include and intimate the Relation 
any Thing has to a certain Length of Duration, whereof we have 

the Idea in our Minds. Thus having ſettled in our Thoughts 
the Idea of the ordinary Duration of a Man to be Seventy 


Years; when we ſay a Man is young, we mean, that his Age 


is yet but a ſmall Part of that which uſually Men attain to; 
and when we denominate him old, we mean that his Dura- 
tion is run out almoſt to the End of that which Men do not 
uſually exceed. And ſo it is but comparing the particular Age 
or Duration of this or that Man, to the Idea of that Duration 
which we have in our Minds, as ordinarily belonging to that 

Sort of Animals; which is plain in the Application of theſe 
Names to other Things; for a Man is called young at twenty 
Vears, and very young at ſeven Vears old; but yet a Horſe 


we call old at twenty, and a Dog at ſeven Years; becauſe in 


each of theſe we compare their Age to different Ideas of Dura- 
tion which are ſettled in our Minds, as belonging to theſe ſe- 
veral Sorts of Animals, in the ordinary Courſe of Nature. But 
the Sun and Stars, tho? they have out-laſted ſeveral Genera- 
tions of Men, we call not old, becauſe we do not know what 
Period God hath ſet to that Sort of Beings; this Term be- 
| longing properly to thoſe Things, which we can obſerve in the 
ordinary Courſe of Things, by a natural Decay, to come to an 
End in a certain Period of Time; and ſo have in our Minds, 
as it were, a Standard, to which we can compare the ax 8 
N | er eee 5 1. e 1 Parts 
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| ſettled in our Minds the Ideas of the Bigneſs o 
of Things from thoſe we have been moſt accuſtomed to, we 
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parts of their Duration, and by the Relation they bear there- 
unto, call them young or old; which we cannot therefore do to 


not. oY . 
$. 5. The Relation alſo that Things have to 


one another in their Places and Diſtances, is Relations of 


very obvious to obſerve; as Above, Below, a Place and Ex- 


Mile diſtant from Cbaring- Croſs, in England, tenſion, 


and in London. But as in Duration, ſo in Ex- 
tenſion and Bulk, there are ſome Ideas that are relative, which 


we ſignify by Names that are thought poſitive; as Great and 
Little are truly Relations. For here alſo having by Obſervation 
ſeveral Species 


make them as it were the Standards whereby to denominate 


the Bulk of others. Thus we call a great Apple, ſuch a one 


as is bigger than the ordinary Sort of thoſe we have been uſed. 


to; and a little Horſe, ſuch a one as comes not up to the Size 
of that [dea which we have in our Minds to belong ordinarily 


to Horſes: and that will be a great Horſe to a Welſhman, which 


is but a little one to a Fleming they two having, from the dif- 


ferent Breed of their Countries, taken ſeveral ſized Ideas, to 


which they compare, and in relation to which they denominate 
their Great and their Little. | ls 


F. 6. So likewiſe Weak and Strong are but re- 
lative Denominations of Power, compared to Abſolute Terms 
ſome Ideas we have at that Time of greater or often ſtand fer 
leſs Power. Thus when we ſay a weak Man, Relations. 
we mean one that has not ſo much Strength or 
Power to move as uſually Men have, or uſually thoſe of his Size 
have; which is*a comparing his Strength to the Idea we have 


of the uſual Strength of Men, or Men of ſuch a Size. The 
like, when we ſay the Creatures are all weak Things; weak 


there is but a relative Term, ſignifying the Diſproportion there 
is in the Power of GOD and the Creatures. And ſo abundance 
of Words in ordinary Speech ſtand only for Relations (and per- 
haps the greateſt Part) which at firſt ſight ſeem to have no ſuch 
Signification: v. g. The Ship has neceſſary Stores; neceſſary 
and Stores are both relative Words, one having a Relation to 


the accompliſhing the Voyage intended, and the other to future 


Uſe. All which Relations, how they are confined to, and ter- 


minate in Ideas derived from Senſation or Reflection, is too ob- 
vious to need any Explication. | 


a Ruby or a Diamond, Things whoſe uſual Periods we know | 
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CHAP. XXVII. 
— _ Of Identity and Diver ſity. 


Wheein - F. 1. 
tity conſiſts. nes 


Nother Occaſion the Mind often 
A takes of comparing, is the very 
Being of Things; when, conſider- 
ing any Thing as exiſting at any determined Time and Place, 
we compare it with itſelf exiſting at another Time, and thereon 
form the Ideas of Identity and Diverſity. When we ſee any 
Thing to be in any Place in any Inſtant of Time, we are ſure 
(be it what it will) that it is that very Thing, and not another, 
which at that ſame Time exiſts in another Place, how like and 
undiſtinguiſhable ſoever it may be in all other reſpects; and in 
this conſiſts Identity, when the Ideas it is attributed to, vary 
not at all from what they were that Moment wherein we con- 
ſider their former Exiſtence, and to which we compare the 
preſent; for we never finding, nor conceiving it poſſible, that 
two Things of the ſame Kind ſhould exiſt in the ſame Place 
at the ſame Time we rightly conclude, that whatever exiſts any 
v here at any Time, excludes all of the ſame Kind, and is there 
itſelf alone. When therefore we demand, whether any Thing 
be the ſame or no? it refers always to ſomething that exiſted 
ſuch a Time in ſuch a Place, which it was certain at that In- 
| Rant was the ſame with itſelf, and no other; from whence it 
follows, that one Thing cannot have two Beginnings of Exiſt- 
ence, nor two Things one Beginning; it being impoſſible for 
two Things of the ſame Kind to be or exiſt in the ſame Inſtant 
in the very ſame Place, or one and the ſame Thing in different 
Places. That therefore, that had one Beginning, is the ſame 
Thing; and that which had a different Beginning in Time and 
Place from that, is not the ſame, but diverſe. 'That which 
has made the Difficulty about this Relation, has been the little 
Care and Attention uſed in having preciſe Notions of the 
Things to which it is attributed. _ TEE 
„5 $. 2. We have the Ideas but of three Sorts of 
| Identity of Subſtances. 1. God. 2. Finite Intelligences. 
Subſtances. 3. Bodies. Firſt, God is without Beginning, eter- 
EE nal, unalterable, and every where; and therefore 
concerning his Identity there can be no Doubt. Secondly, Fi- 
nite Spirits having had each its determinate Time and Place of 


beginning 
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beginning to exiſt, the Relation to that Time and Place will al- 


ways determine to each of them its Identity as long as it exiſts. 
Thirdly, The ſame will hold of every Particle of Matter, to 
which no Addition or Subtraction of Matter being made, it is 
the ſame; for tho? theſe three Sorts of Subſtances, as we term 
them, do not exclude one another out of the ſame Place, yet 
we cannot conceive but that they muſt neceſſarily each of them 


_ exclude any of the ſame Kind out of the ſame Place; or elſe 


the Notions and Names of Identity and Diverſity would be in 


vain, and there could be no ſuch Diſtinction of Subſtances, or 


any Thing elſe one from another. For Example; could two 


Bodies be in the ſame Place at the ſame Time, then thoſe two 


Parcels of Matter muſt be one and the ſame, take them great 


or little; nay, all Bodies muſt be one and the ſame : for by 
the ſame Reaſon that two Particles of Matter 


may be in one Place, all Bodies may be in Jlentigy of 
one Place; which, when it can be ſuppoſed, Modes. 
takes away the Diſtinction of Identity and Di- 


verſity of one and more, and renders it ridiculous. But it 
being a Contradiction that two or more ſhould be one, Iden- 
| tity and Diverſity are Relations and Ways of comparing well 
founded, and of Uſe to the Underſtanding. All other Things 
being but Modes or Relations ultimately terminated in Sub- 
ſtances, the Identity and Diverſity of each particular Exiſtence 


of them too, will be by the ſame way determined. Only as 


to Things whoſe Exiſtence is in Succeſſion, ſuch as are the 
Actions of finite Beings, v. g. Motion and Thought, both which 
conſiſt in a continued Train of Succeſſion, concerning their 


Diverſity there can be no Queſtion; becauſe each perifhing 


the Moment it begins, they cannot exiſt in different Times, 
or in different Places, as permanent Beings can at different 
Times exiſt in diſtant Places; and therefore no Motion or 
Thought, conſidered as at different Times, can be the ſame, 
each Part thereof having a different Beginning of Exiſtence. 


F. 3. From what has been ſaid, it is eaſy to 
diſcover what is ſo much enquired after, the Principium 


Principium Individuationis: and that it is plain Individuatio- 
is Exiſtence itſelf, which determines a Being of ns. 


any Sort to a particular Time and Place, incom- 


municable to two Beings of the ſame Kind. This, tho” it ſeenis 
euaſier to conceive in ſimple Subſtances or Modes, yet when re- 


flected on, is not more difficult in compounded ones, if Care be 
taken to what it is applied: v. g. Let us ſuppoſe an Atom, i. e. 


2 continued Body under one immutable Superficies, exiſting in 


a determined 
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a determined Time and Place; it is evident, that conſidered in 
any Inſtant of its Exiſtence, it is in that Inſtant the ſame with 
itſelf z for being at that Inſtant what it is, and nothing elſe, 
it is the ſame, and ſo muſt continue as long as its Exiſtence 
is continued: for ſo long it will be the ſame, and no other. 
In like manner, if two or more Atoms be joined together into- 


the ſame Maſs, every one of thoſe Atoms will be the ſame, 
by the foregoing Rule; and whilſt they exiſt united together, 
the Maſs, conſiſting of the ſame Atoms, muſt be the ſame 
Maſs, or the ſame Body, let the Parts be ever ſo differently 


jumbled ; but if one of theſe Atoms be taken away, or one 
new one added, it is no longer the ſame, Maſs, or the ſame 


Body. In the State of living Creatures, their Identity depends 


not on a Maſs of the ſame Particles, but on ſomething elſe; 


for in them the Variation of great Parcels of Matter alters not 
the Identity. An Oak growing from a Plant to a great Tree, 
and then lopped, is ſtill the ſame Oak; and a Colt grown up to 


a Horſe, ſometimes fat, ſometimes lean, is all the while the 


ſame Horſe: tho? in both theſe Caſes there may be a manifeſt 


Change of the Parts; fo that truly they are not either of them 


the ſame Maſſes of Matter, tho' they be truly one of them the 
fame Oak, and the other the ſame Horſe: the Reaſon whereof 
is, that in theſe two Caſes of a Maſs of Matter and a living 
Body, Identity is not applied to the ſame Thing. 


5 S. 4. We muſt therefore conſider wherein an 
Identity of Oak differs from a Maſs of Matter, and that ſeems 


Vegetables, to me to be in this, that the one is only the Co- 


heſion of Particles of Matter any how united; the 


other, ſuch a Diſpoſition of them as conſtitutes the Parts of an 
Oak, and ſuch an Organization of thoſe Parts, as is fit to re- 
ceive and diſtribute Nouriſhment, ſo as to continue and frame 
the Wood, Bark, and Leaves, E9c. of an Oak, in which con- 


fiſts the vegetable Life. That being then one Plant, which has 
ſuch an Organization of Parts in one coherent Body, partaking 
of one common Lite, it continues to be the ſame Plant as long 


as it partakes of the ſame Life, tho' that Life be communicat- 
ce d to new Particles of Matter vitally united to the living Plant 
ina like continued Organization, conformable to that ſort of 


Plants; for this Organization being at any one Inſtant in an 


one Collection of Matter, is in that particular Concrete diſtin- 


guiſhed from all other, and is that individual Life, which exiſt- 
ing conſtantly from that Moment both forwards and backwards 


in the ſame Continuity of inſenſibly ſucceeding Parts united to 


the living Body of the Plant, it has that Identity which makes 
Aertz e | the 
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the ſame Plant, and all the Parts of it Parts of the ſame Plant, 
during all the Time that they exiſt united in that continued Or- 


ganization, which is fit to convey that common Life to all the 
Parts ſo united. 8 | Ee ED Yi, 

$. 5. The Caſe is not ſo much different in Hentity of 
Brutes, but that any one may hence fee what Animals. 
makes an Animal, and continues it the ſame. Something we 


have like this in Machines, and may ſerve to illuſtrate it. For 
Example, what is a Watch? *Tis plain 'tis nothing but a fit 

Organization, or Conſtruction of Parts, to a certain End, 
which, when a ſufficient Force is added to it, it is capable to 


attain. If we would ſuppoſe this Machine one continued Body, 


all whoſe organized Parts were repaired, increaſed or diminiſhed 


by a conſtant Addition or Separation of inſenſible Parts, with 
one common Life, we ſhould have ſomething very much like 
the Body of an Animal ; with this Difference, That in an Ani- 
mal, the Fitneſs of the Organization, and the Motion wherein 


Life conſiſts, begin together, the Motion coming from within; 
but in Machines, the Force coming ſenſibly from without, is 
often away when the Organ is in Order, and well fitted to re- 


ceive it. „ „%%% ͤ ðͤ Fon 
S. 6. This alſo ſhews, wherein the Identity of entity of 
the ſame Man conſiſts ; viz. in nothing but a Man. 


Participation of the ſame continued Lite, by conſtantly fleeting 


Particles of Matter, in ſucceſſion vitally united to the ſame or- 


ganized Body. He that ſhall place the Identity of Man in any 2 
Thing elſe, but, like that of other Animals, in one fitly orga- 


nized Body, taken in any one Inſtant, and from thence conti- 


nued under one Organization of Life in ſeveral ſucceſſively fleet- 


ing Particles of Matter united to it, will find it hard to make 
an Embryo, one of Years, mad and ſober, the fame Man, b 


/ 7 
any Suppoſition, that will not make it poſſible for Seth, Iſmael, 


Socrates, Pilate, St. Auſtin, and Cæſar Borgia, to be the ſame 
Man. For if the Identity of Soul alone makes the ſame Man, and 
there be nothing in the Nature of Matter, why the ſame indi- 
vidual Spirit may not be united to different Bodies, it will be 
poſſible, that thoſe Men living in diſtant Ages, and of different 
Tempers, may have been the ſame Man: Which Way of ſpeak- 


ing muſt be, from a very ſtrange Uſe of the Word Man, applied 


to an Idea, out of which Body and Shape is excluded: And that 
Way of ſpeaking would agree yet worſe with the Notions of thoſe 
Philoſophers, who allow of Tranſmigration, and are of Opi- 
nion that the Souls of Men may, for their Miſcarriages, be de- 
truded into the Bodies of Beaſts, as fit Habitations, with 


ſuited 


Organs 
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ſuited to the Satisfaction of their brutal Inclinations. But yet I 

think, no- body, could he be ſure that the Soul of Heliogabalus 

were in one of his Hogs, would yet ſay that Hog were a Man 
or Heliogabalus. © by Co OO 

$. 7. Tis not therefore Unity of Subſtance 
that comprehends all Sorts of Identity, or will de- 
termine it in every Caſe; but to conceive and 
judge of it aright, we muſt conſider what Idea the Word it is 
applied to, ſtands for: it being one Thing to be the ſame Sub- 


to the Idea. 


fiance, another the ſame Man, and a third the ſame Perſon, if 


Perſon, Man, and Subſtance, are three Names ſtanding for three 


different Ideas; for ſuch as is the Idea belonging to that Name, 
- ſuch muſt be the Identity: Which, if it had been a little more 
carefully attended to, would poſſibly have prevented a great deal 
of that Confuſion, which often occurs about this Matter, with 
no ſmall ſeeming Difficulties, eſpecially concerning Perſonal Iden- 
tity, which therefore we ſhall in the next Place alittle conſider. 


©. $. 8. An Animal is a living organized Body; 
N and conſequently the ſame Animal, as we have 
obſerved, is the ſame contiuned Life communicated to different 


Particles of Matter, as they happen ſucceſſively to be united to 


that organized living Body. And whatever is talked of other 
Definitions, ingenious Obſervation puts it paſt Doubt, that the 


lea in our Minds, of which the Sound Man in our Mouths is 
the Sign, is nothing elſe but of an Animal of ſuch a certain 
Form: Since I think I may be confident, that whoever ſhould 


ſee a Creature of his own Shape and Make, though it had no 


more Reaſon all its Life than a Cat or a Parrot, would call 


him ſtill a Man; or whoever ſhould hear a Cat or a Parrot diſ- 
courſe, reaſon, and philoſophize, would call or think it nothing 
but a Cat or a Parrot; and ſay, the one was a dull irrational 
* Memoirs of Man, and the other a very intelligent rati- 


| auhat paſſed in onal Parrot, A Relation we have in an Au- 
Chriſtendom thor of great Note, is ſufficient to countenance 


from 1672, o the Suppoſition of a rational Parrot. His 
2679S thr Won 8 
© T had a Mind to know from Prince Maurice's own Mouth 


the Account of a common, but much credited Story, that 1 


© had heard ſo often from many others, of an old Parrot he 
© had in Braſil, during his Government there, that ſpoke, 
© and aſked, and anſwered common Queſtions like a reaſon- 
© able Creature; ſo that thoſe of his Train there generally 
© concluded it to be Witchery, or Poſſeſſion; and one of his 
© Chaplains, who lived long afterwards in Holland, would ne- 

| ver 
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© yer from that Time endure a Parrot, but ſaid they all had a 


Devil in them. I had heard many Particulars of this Story, 


© and aſſevered Ghar heard to be diſcredited, which made 
aurice what there was of it. He ſaid, with 
his uſual Plainneſs and Drineſs in Talk, there was ſome- 


«© me aſk Prince 


© thing true, but a great deal falſe, of what had been reported. 
© T defired to know of him, what there was of the firſt ? He 


© told me ſhort and coldly, that he had heard of ſuch an old 


_ © Parrot when he came to Braſil; and tho? he believed nothing 
of it, and it was a good Way off, yet he had ſo much Curio- 
ſity as to ſend for it; that *twas a very great and a very old 
one; and when it came firſt into the Room where the Prince 
was, with a great many Dutchmen about him, it ſaid pre- 
ſently, What a Company of white Men are bere! They aſked 
it, what it thought that Man was, pointing at the Prince ? 


nez vous? It anſwered, De Marinnan. The ed, fr om Ma- 
Prince, A qui eſtes- vous? The Parrot, A un Finnan. 5 

| Portugais. Prince, Que fais tu la? Parrot, Fe te rag 0 
garde les Poules. The Prince laughed, and ſaid, L. 2 2 Tho 
Vous garde les Poules ? The Parrot anſwered, p i Þ a 
Ouy moy, & jele ſcay bien faire; and made the , 


French, juſt as Prince Maurice ſaid them to me. after the 


underſtood Braſilian? He ſaid, No; but = ſaid * 
he had taken care to have two 5 5 look after the 
him, the one a Dutchman that ſpoke Braſili- 2 
an, and the other a Brofilian that ſpoke TOE 7 7 
Dutch; that he aſked them ſeparately and 7 Io ve! 
privately, and both of them agreed in telling enough haw te 
him juſt the ſame Thing that the Parrot ſaid. do it. 

I could not but tell this odd Story, becauſe it is ſo much out 
of the Way, and from the firſt Hand, and what may paſs for 
a good one: For I dare fay this Prince, at leaſt, believed him- 
ſelf in all he told me, having ever paſſed for a very honeſt 
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other Men to believe, as they pleaſe upon it; however, it is 
not, perhaps, amiſs to relieve or enliven a buſy Scene ſome- 

times with ſuch Digreſſions, whether to the Purpoſe or no. 
: | ons 


® Aa. 


I have 


It anſwered, Some General or other, When they MWhence come 
brought it cloſe to him, he aſked it, D'ou ve- ye? It anſauer- 


Portugueze. 
Chuck four or five Times that People uſe to prince, What 


make to Chickens when they call them. I ſet 4% you there? 
down the Words of this worthy Dialogue in Parrot, I look 


I aſked him in what Language the Parrot ſpoke? Chickens. The | 
and he faid, in Braſilian. I aſked whether he Prince laugh- 


Chickens? The 


and pious Man. I leave it to Naturaliſts to reaſon, and to 
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I! have taken care that the Reader ſhould have 

Same Man. the Story at large in the Author's own Words, 
becauſe he ſeems to me not to have thought it 
incredible; for it cannot be imagined that ſo able a Man as he, 
who had Sufficiency enough to warrant all the Teſtimonies he 
gives of himſelf, ſhould take ſo much Pains, in a Place where 
it had nothing to do, to pin ſo cloſe not only on a Man whom 
he mentions as his Friend, -but on a Prince in whom he acknow- 
| ledges very great Honeſty and Piety, a Story, which if he him- 
felf thought incredible, he could not but alſo think ridiculous. 
The Prince, 'tis plain, who vouches this Story, and our Au- 
thor, who relates it from him, both of them call this Talker 
a Parrot; and I aſk any one elſe, who thinks ſuch a Story fit 
to be told, whether if this Parrot, and all of its Kind, had al- 
ways talked, as we have a Prince's Word for it, as this one 
did; whether, I ſay, they would not have paſſed for a Race of 
rational Animals ; but yet, whether for all that they would have 
been allowed to be Men, and not Parrots ? For I preſume 'tis 
not the Idea of a thinking,or rational Being alone, that makes 
the Idea of a Man in moſt People's Senſe, but of a Body, ſo and 
fo ſhaped, joined to it; and if that be the Idea of a Man, the 
fame ſucceſſive Body, not ſhifted all at once, muſt, as well as the 
' fame immaterial Spirit, £0 to the making of the ſame Man. 
one FS. 9. This being premiſed, to find wherein 
Ferſonal Iden- perſonal Identity conſiſts, we muſt conſider what 
tig. Perſon ſtands for; which, I think, is a thinking 

intelligent Being, that has Reaſon and Reflection, 
and can conſider itſelf as itſelf, the ſame thinking 'Thing, in 
different Times and Places: which it does only by that Con- 
ſciouſneſs which is inſeparable from Thinking, and, as it ſeems 
to me, eſſential to it: It being impoſſible for any one to per- 
ceive, without perceiving that he does perceive. When we 
ſee, hear, ſmell, taſte, feel, meditate, or will any Thing, we 
know that we do ſo. Thus it is always as to our preſent Sen- 
| ſations and Perceptions: And by this every one is to himſelf 
that which he calls Self; it not being conſidered in this Caſe, 
whether the ſame Self be continued in the ſame, or divers 
_ Subſtances. For ſince Conſciouſneſs always accompanies 
Thinking, and *tis that that makes every one to be what he 
calls Self, and thereby diſtinguiſhes himſelf from all other 
thinking Things; in this alone conſiſts perſonal Identity, i. e. 
the Sameneſs of a rational Being: And as far as this Conſe” 
eee ue wee ea | ouſneſs 
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ouſneſs can be extended backwards to any paſt Action or 
Thought, ſo far reaches the Identity of that Perſon; it is the 


ſame Self now, it was then; and 'tis by the ſame Self with this 


preſent on that oo reflects on it, that that Action was done. 
F. 10, But it is farther enquired, whether it be 5 
the ſame Identical Subſtance ? This few would 1 <4 
Mb 5 perſonal 
think they had Reaſon to doubt of, if theſe Per- Identity. 
ceptions, with their Conſciouſneſs, always re- 
mained preſent in the Mind, whereby the ſame thinking Thing 
would be always conſciouſly preſent, and, as would be thought, 
evidently the ſame to itſelf. But that which ſeems to make 
the Difficulty is this, that this Conſciouſneſs being interrupted 
always by Forgetfulneſs, there being no Moment of our Lives 
wherein we have the whole Train of all our paſt Actions before 
our Eyes in one View, but even the beſt Memories loſing the 
Sight of one Part whilſt they are viewing another; and we 
ſometimes, and that the greateſt Part of our Lives, not refle&- 
ing on our paſt Selves, being intent on our preſent Thoughts, 
and in found Sleep, having no Thoughts at all, or at leaſt none 
with that Conſciouſneſs which remarks our waking Thoughts: 
1 fay, in all theſe Caſes, our Conſciouſneſs being interrupted, 
and we loſing the Sight of our paſt Selves, Doubts are raiſed whe- 
ther we are the ſame thinking Thing, i. e. the ſame Subſtance, 
or no. Which, however reaſonable or unreaſonable, concerns 
not perſonal Identity at all: the Queſtion being, what makes the 
fame Perſon, and not whether it be the ſame Identical Subſtance, 
which always thinks in the ſame Perſon ; which in this Caſe mat- 
ters not at all: Different Subſtances, by che ſame Conſciouſneſs, 
(where they do partake in it) being united into one Perſon, as 
well as different Bodies, by the ſame Life, are united into one 
Animal, whoſe Identity is preſerved, in that Change of Subſtan- 
ces, by the Unity of one continued Lite. For it being the ſame 
Conſciouſneſs that makes a Man be himſelf to himſelf, perſonal 
Identity depends on that only, whether it be annexed only to one 
individual Subſtance, or can be continued in a Succeſſion of ſe- 
veral Subſtances. For as far as any intelligent Being can repeat 
the Idea of any paſt Action, with the ſame, Conſciouſneſs it had 
of it at firſt, and with the ſame Conſciouſneſs it has of any pre- 
ſent Action; ſo far it is the ſame perſonal Self. For it is by the 
Conſciouſneſs it has of its preſent Thoughts and Actions, that 
it is Self to it Self now, and ſo will be the ſame Self, as far 
as the ſame Conſciouſneſs can extend to Actions paſt, or to 
come; and would be by Diſtance of Time, or Change of Sub- 
| ſtance, no more two Perſons, than a Man be two Men, by 


wearing 


or Variety of particular immaterial Subſtances, as well as ani- 
mal Identity is preſerved in the Change of material Subſtan- 
ces, or Variety of particular Bodies: Unleſs they will ſay, 'tis 

one immaterial Spirit that makes the ſame Life in Brutes, as it 
is one immaterial Spirit that makes the ſame Perſon in Men; 
which the Cartefians at leaſt will not admit, for fear of making 
Brutes thinking Things too. 85 rs 
g. 13. But next, as to the firſt Part of the Queſtion, Whether, 
if the ſame thinking Subſtance (ſuppoſing immaterial Subſtances 
only to think) be changed, it can be the ſame Perſon? : an- 
3 . St; | wer, 
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* wearing other Cloaths To- day than he did Yeſterday, with 2 . 
„ long or ſhort Sleep between: The ſame Conſciouſneſs uniting 1 
1 thoſe diſtant Actions into the ſame Perſon, whatever Subſtances C 
3 contributed to their Production. . . 
4A $. 11. That this is ſo, we have ſome Kind of th 
| Perſonal Iden- Evidence in our very Bodies, all whoſe Particles, pr 
1 tity in Change whilſt vitally united to this ſame thinking con- pe 
"7 of Subſtances. ſcious Self, ſo that we feel when they are touched „ 
bo. e and are affected by, and conſcious of Good or | for 
| Harm that happens to them, are a Part of ourſelves; i. e. or an 
. our thinking conſcious Self. Thus the Limbs of his Body is a 
4 to every one a Part of bimſelf : He ſympathizes and is concern- EA 
* ed for them. Cut off an Hand, and thereby ſeparate it from cer 
"IM that Conſciouſneſs he had of its Heat, Cold, and other Affec- Sul 
Fil tions, and it is then no longer a Part of that which is himſelf, Bu 
"FR any more than the remoteſt Part of Matter. Thus we ſee the ind 
1 Subſtance, whereof perſonal Self conſiſted at one Time, may be rep 
vx varied at another, without the Change of perſonal Identity; per 
10 | there being no Queſtion about the ſame Perſon, though the pre 
"A Limbs, which but now were a Part of it, be cut off, _ . 
11 $. 12. But the Queſtion ie, Whether, if the ſame Subſtance, yet 
1 which thinks, be changed, it can be the ſame Perſon; or re= |} due 
1 maining the ſame, it can be different Perſons? _ LE by 
. 1 | And to this I anſwer, firſt, This can be no Sab 
11 Whether in Queſtjon at all to thoſe, who place Thought in fav”: 
WY the Change 5 purely material, animal Conſtitution, void of is cc 
1 thinking ub an immaterial Subſtance. For, whether their 15 
115 Haances. Suppoſition be true, or no; tis plain, they con- > F 
"45 ceive perſonal Identity preſerved in ſomething elſe than Identity agail 
by of Subſtance; as animal Identity 1s preſerved in Identity of ani 
1 Life, and not of Subſtance. And therefore thoſe, who place Que 
9 Thinking in an immaterial Subſtance only, before they can ſciou 
. come to deal with theſe Men, muſt ſhew why perſonal Identity from 
I cannot be preſerved in the Change of immaterial Subſtances, _ forrs 
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ſwer, That cannot be reſolved, but by thoſe who know what 


' Kind of Subſtances they are that do think; and whether the 


Conſciouſneſs of paſt Actions can be transferred from one think- 


ing Subſtance to another. I grant, were the ſame Conſciouſneſs 


the ſame individual Action, it could not: But it being but a 


preſent Repreſentation of a paſt Action, why it may not be 


poſſible, that that may be repreſented to the Mind to have been, 


which really never was, will remain to be ſhewn. And there- 
fore how far the Conſciouſneſs of paſt Actions is annexed to 


any individual Agent, fo that another cannot poſſibly have it, 
will be hard for us to determine, till we know what kind of 


Action it is, that cannot be done without a reflex Act of Per- 
ception accompanying it, and how performed by thinking 
Subſtances, who cannot think without being conſcious of it. 
But that which we call the ſame Conſciouſneſs, not being the ſame 
individual A&, why one intellectual Subſtance may not have 
repreſented io it, as done by itſelf, what it never did, and was 


perhaps done by ſome other Agent; why, I fay, {uch a Re- 


preſentation may not poſſibly be without Reality of Matter of 
FaR, as well as ſeveral Repreſentations in Dreams are, which 


yet, whilſt dreaming, we take for true, will be difficult to con- 
clude from the Nature of Things. And that it never is ſo, will 
by us, till we have clearer Views of the Nature of thinking 


Subſtances, be beſt reſolved into the Goodneſs of God, who, as 


far as the Happineſs or Miſery of any of his ſenſible Creatures 


is concerned in it, will not by a fatal Error of theirs transfer 
from one to another that Conſciouſneſs which draws Reward 
or Puniſhment with it. How far this may be an Argument 
againſt thoſe who would place Thinking in a Syſtem of fleeting 
animal Spirits, I leave to be conſidered. But yet to return to the 


Queſtion before us, it muſt be allowed, That if the ſame Con- 
ſciouſneſs (Which, as has been ſhewn, is quite a different Thing 


from the ſame numerical Figure or Motion in Body) can be tranſ- 


ferred from one thinking Subſtance to another, it will be poſſible 
that two thinking Subſtances may make but one Perſon. For 
the ſame Conſeiouſneſs being preſerved, whether in the ſame or 
different Subſtances, the perſonal Identity is preſerved. _ 
F. 14. As to the ſecond Part of the Queſtion, Whether, the 
ſame immaterial Subſtance remaining, there may be two diſtinct 
Perſons? Which Queſtion ſeems to me to be built on this, Whe- 
ther the ſame immaterial Being, being conſcious of the Actions 
of its paſt Duration, may be wholly {tripped of all the Conſci- 


ouſneſs of its paſt Fxiſtence, and loſe it beyond the Power of | 


ever retrieving again; and ſo as it were beginning a new Ac- 
count from a new Period, have a Conſciouſneſs that cannot 
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reach beyond this new State? All thoſe who hold pre- exiſtence 
are n this Mind, ſince they allow the Soul to have no 


remaining Conſciouſneſs of what it did in that pre- exiſtent State, 


either wholly ſeparate from Body, or informing any other Body; 
and if they ſhould not, *tis plain, Experience would be againſt 


them. So that perſonal Identity reaching no farther than Con- 
ſciouſneſs reaches, a pre-exiſtent Spirit not having continued fo 


many Ages in a State of Silence, muſt needs make different 
Perſons. Suppoſe a Chriſtian Platoniſt, or Pythagorean, ſhould, 
upon God's having ended all his Works of Creation the Seventh 
Day, think his Soul hath exiſted ever ſince; and ſhould imagine 
1t has revolved in ſeveral Human Bodies, as I once met with one, 
| who was perſuaded his had been the Soul of Socrates : (how rea- 


ſonably, I will not diſpute ; this I know, that in the Poſt he filled, 


which was no inconſiderable one, he paſſed for a very rational | 


Man; and the Preſs has ſhewn that he wanted not Parts or Learn- 
ing) would any one ſay, that he being not conſcious of any of So- 


craters Actions or Thoughts, could be the ſame Perſon with So- 
crates? Let any one reflect upon himſelt, and conclude that he 
has in himſelf an immaterial Spirit, which is that which thinks 


in him, and in the conſtant Change of his Body keeps him the 


| ſame; and is that which he calls himſelf : Let him alſo ſuppoſe 
it to be the ſame Soul that was in Neſtor or Therſites at the Siege 
of Troy, (for Souls being, as far as we know any Thing of them, 
In their Nature indifferent to any Parcel of Matter, the Suppo- 
ſition has no apparent Abſurdity in it) which it may have been, 


as well as it is now, the Soul of any other Man: But he now hav- 


ing no Conſciouſneſs of any of the Actions either of Neſtor or 
 Therſites, does, or can he conceive himſelf the ſame Perſon with 


either of them? Can he be concerned in either of their Actions? 
attribute them to himſelf, or think them his own, more than the 
Actions of any other Man that ever exiſted ? So that this Conſci- 


ouſneſs not reaching to any of the Actions of either of thoſe Men, 


he is no more one Self with either of them, than if the Soul or im- 


material Spirit that now informs him, had been created, and be- 


gan to exiſt, when it began to inform his preſent Body; though it 


were ever ſo true, that the ſame Spirit that informed N-for's or 


Therſiter's Body, were numerically the ſame that now informs his. 

For this would no more make him the ſame Perſon with Neſtor, 

than if ſome of the Particles of Matter, that were once a Part of 

Neſtor, were now a Part of this Man ; the ſame immaterial Sub- 

ſtance, without the ſame Conſciouſneſs, no more making the ſame 
Perfon by beingunited to any Body, than the ſame Particle of Mat- 

ter, without Conſciouſneſs united to any Body, makes = wg 
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| ſtance or Soul does not alone, wherever it be, and 
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Perſon. But let him once find himſelf conſcious of any of the Ac- 
tions of Neſtor, he then finds himſelf the ſame Perſon with Neſfor. 


$. 15. And thus we may be able, without any Difficulty, to 
conceive the ſame Perſon at the Reſurrection, though in a Body 
not exactly in Make or Parts the ſame which he had here, the 


ſame Conſciouſneſs going along with the ſoul that inhabits it. 
But yet the Soul alone, in the Change of Bodies, would ſcarce to 


any one, but to him that makes the Soul the Man, be enough to 
make the ſame Man. For ſhould the Soul of a Prince, car; ing 
with it the Conſciouſneſs of the Prince's paſt Life, enter and in- 


form the Body of a Cobler, as ſoon as deſerted by his own Soul, 


every one ſees he would be the ſame Perſon with the Prince, ac- 
countable only for the Prince's Actions: But who would ſay it 
was the ſame Man? The Body too goes tothe making the Man, 
and would, I gueſs, to every Body, determine the Man in this 


Caſe, wherein the Soul, with all its princely Thoughts about it, 


would not make another Man : But he would be the ſame Cobler 
to every one beſides himſelf. I know that, in the ordinary Way 
of ſpeaking, the ſame Perſon, and the ſame Man, ſtand for one 
and the ſame Thing And, indeed, every one will always have 
a Liberty to ſpeak as he pleaſes, and to apply what articulate 
Sounds to what Ideas he thinks fit, and change them as often as 


he pleaſes. But yet when he will enquire what makes the ſame _ 
opirit, Man or Perſon, we mult fix the Ideas of Spirit, Man, 


or Per ſon in our Minds; and having reſolved with ourſelves what 


we mean by them, it will not be hard to determine in either of 


them, or the like, when it is the ſame, and when not. 

9. 16. But though the ſame immaterial Sub- Ge 
5 | = mahes the ſame 
in whatſoever State, make the ſame Man; yet tis Perſ.n. Jan 
plain, Conſciouſneſs, as far as ever it can be ex= * 


tended, ſhould it be to Ages paſt, unites Exiſtences and Actions, 


very remote in Time, into the ſame Perſon, as well as it does the 
Exiſtences and Actions of the Immediately preceding Moment: 
So that whatever has the Conſciouſneſs of preſent and paſt Acti- 


ons, is the ſame Perſon to whom they both belong. Had I the 


ſame Conſciouſneſs, that I ſaw the Ark and Noah's Flood, as 


that I ſaw an overflowing of the Thames laſt Winter, or as that 


write now; I could no more doubt thai I who write this now, that 
law the Thames overflowed laſt Winter, and that viewed the 
Flood at the general Deluge, was the ſame Self, place that Self 
in what Subſtance you pleaſe, than that I who write this am the 
lame my Self now whilſt I write (whether I conſiſt of all che ſame 
ubſtance, material or immaterial, or no) that I was Yeſterday. 
or as to this Point of being the ſame Self, it matters not whe- 
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p 
ther this preſent Sf be made up of the ſame or other Subſtances; 
I being as much concerned, and as juſtly accountable for any Acti- 1 
on was done a thouſand Years ſince, appropriated to me now by b 
this Self- conſciouſneſs, as I FI for what I did the laſt Moment. : 
; „ F. 17. Self is that conſcious thinking Thing, = 
5 (whatever Subſtance made up of, make; iris 0 
neſs. al or material, ſimple or compounded, it matters | 
: not) which is ſenſible, or conſcious of Pleaſure | P 
and Pain, capable of Happineſs or Miſery, and fo is concerned for = 
it Self}; as far as that Conſciouſneſs extends. Thus every one finds, | © 
that whilſt comprehended under that Conſciouſneſs, the little f 
Finger is as much a Part of himſelf, as what is moſt ſo, Upon „ 
Separation of this little Finger, ſhould this Conſciouſneſs go along h 
with the little Finger, and leave the reſt of the Body, tis evident 
the little Finger would be the Perſon, the ſame Perſon; and » 


Self then would have nothing to do with the reſt of the Body. th 


As in this Caſe, it is the Conſciouſneſs that goes along with the 15 
Subſtance, when one Part is ſeparate from another, which makes q | 


the ſame Perſon, and conſtitutes this inſeparable Self ; ſo it is in ſol 
reference to Subſtances remote in Time. That with which the 
Conſciouſneſs of this preſent thinking Thing can join itſelf, makes M 
the ſame Perſon, and is one Self with it, and with nothing elſe; 
and fo attributes to it Self, and owns all the Actions of that 
Thing as its own, as far as that Conſciouſneſs reaches, and no j 
farther ; as every one who reflects, will perceive. Fi fe 
5575. 5 F. 18. In this Perſonal Identity is founded al 
2 the Right and Toſi of Reward and Puniſh- ſan 
niſbnent. ment; Happineſs and Miſery being that for which 
eeeueruy one is concerned for himſelf, not mattering 
what becomes of any Subſtance, not joined to, or affected with 
that Conſciouſneſs, For as it is evident in the Inſtance I gave 
but now, if the Conſciouſneſs went along with the little Finger 
When it was cut off, that would be the fame Self which was con- 
cerned for the whole Body Veſterday, as making a Part of it 
Self, whoſe Actions then it cannot but admit as its own now. 
Tho' if the ſame Body ſhould ſtill live, and immediately, from 
the Separation oi the little Finger, have its own peculiar Conſci- 
ouſneſs, whereof the little Finger knew nothing, it would not 
at all be concerned for it, as a Part of it Self, or could own any 
of its Actions, or have any of them imputed to him. 
FS. 19. This may ſhew us, wherein perſonal Identity conſiſts, 
not in the Identity of Subſtance, but, as 1 have ſaid, in the Iden- 
tity of Conſciouſneſs; wherein if Socrates and the preſent Mayor 
of Queenborough agree, they are the ſame Perſon : If the ſame 
Socrates, waking and fleeping, do not partake of the ſame 
258 855 | Cionſciouſneſi, 
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Con ſciouſneſe, Socrates waking and fleeping is not the ſame Per- 


ſon; and to puniſh: Socrates waking for what ſleeping Socrates 
thought, and waking Socrates was never conſcious of, would 
be no more of Right, than to puniſh one Twin for what his 
Brother-Twin did, whereof he knew nothing, becauſe their 


|  Outfides were fo like that they could not be diſtinguiſhed ; for 
ſuch Twins have been ſeen. 


$. 20. But yet poſſibly it will ſtill be objeQed; Suppoſe I _ 
wholly loſe the Memory of ſome Parts of my Life, beyond a 


Poſſibility of retrieving them, ſo that perhaps I ſhall never be 
. conſcious of them again; yet am I not the ſame Perſon that did 


thoſe Actions, had thoſe Thoughts that I once was conſcious of, 
though I have now forgot them? To which I anſwer, that we 


muſt here take notice what the Word I is applied to; which in 


this Caſe is the Man only; and the ſame Man being preſumed 
to be the ſame Perſon, Tis eaſily here ſuppoſed to ſtand alſo for 


the ſame Perſon. But if it be poſſible for the ſame Man to 


have diſtin incommunicable Conſciouſneſſes at different Times, 
it is paſt doubt the ſame Man would at different Times make 
different Perſons; which we ſee is the Senſe of Mankind in the 
ſolemneſt Declaration of their Opinions, human Laws not pu- 
niſhing the mad Man for the ſober Man's Actions, nor the ſober 
Man for what the mad Man did, thereby making them two Per- 

ſons; which is ſomewhat explained by our way of ſpeaking in 


Engliſh, when we ſay, ſuch a one is not himſelf, or is beſides bim- 


ſelf; in which Phraſes it is inſinuated, as if thoſe who now, or 
at leaſt firſt uſed them, thought that ſelf was changed, the /elf- 
ſame Perſon was no longer in that Man, 

$. 21. But yet it is hard to conceive, that 5% , 
S the Gans individual Man, - thould be - e fe 


ne, ee tween Identit 
two Perſons. To help us a little in this, we of Man $12; ag 


muſt conſider what is meant by Socrates, or the Perſon. 
ſame individual Man. „„ . 
Firſi, It muſt be either the ſame individual, immaterial, 
thinking Subſtance; in ſhort, the ſame numerical Soul, and 
nothing elſe. | a | 


Secondly, Or the ſame Animal, without | any Regard to an 


immaterial Soul. * DD 
Thirdly, Or the ſame immaterial Spirit united to the ſame 
Animal. | % | 3 3 
Now, take which of theſe Suppoſitions you pleaſe, it is im- 
poſſible to make perſonal Identity to conſiſt in any Thing but 
Conſciouſneſs, or reach any farther than that does. 


For 
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For by the firſt. of them, it muſt be allowed poſſible that a 
Man born of different Women, and in diſtant Times, may be 
the ſame Man; a Way of . which whoeyer admits, 


muſt allow it poſſible for the ſame Man to be two diſtin& Per- 


ſons, as any two that have lived in different Ages, without the 


Knowledge of one another's Thoughts. 


By the ſecond and third, Socrates in this Life, and after it, 
cannot be the ſame Man any Way, but by the ſame Conſciouſ- 
neſs; and ſo making human Identity to conſiſt in the ſame Thing 
wherein we place perſonal Identity, there will be no Difficulty 


to allow the ſame Man to be the ſame Perſon. But then they 
who place human Identity in Conſciouſneſs only, and not in 
ſomething elſe, muſt conſider how they will make the Infant 
Socrates the fame Man with Socrates after the Reſurrection. 
But whatſoever to ſome Men makes a Man, and conſequently 
the ſame individual Man, wherein perhaps few are agreed, per- 


ſonal Identity can by us be placed in nothing but Conſciouſneſs 
(which is that alone which makes what we call Self) without in- 


volving us in great Abſurdities 8 5 
. 22. But is not a Man drunk and ſober the ſame Perſon? 
why elſe is he puniſhed for the Fact he commits when, drunk, 
tho' he be never afterwards conſcious of it? Juſt as much the 
lame Perſon, as a Man that walks, and does other Things in 
his Sleep, is the ſame Perſon, and is anſwerable for any Miſ- 
chief he ſhall doin it. Human Laws puniſh both with a Juſtice 
ſuitable to their Way of Knowledge, becauſe in theſe Caſes 
they cannot diftinguiſh certainly what 1s real, what counter- 
feit; and fo the Ignorance in Drunkenneſs or Sleep is not ad- 
mitted as a Plea. For tho? Puniſhment be annexed to Perſo- 


nality, and Perſonality to Conſciouſneſs, and the Drunkard per- 


haps be not conſcious of what he did ; yet human Judicatures 
Juſtly puniſh him, becauſe the Fact is proved againſt him, but 
Want of Conſciouſneſs cannot be proved for him. But in the 
great Day, wherein the Secrets of all Hearts ſhall be laid open, 


it may be reaſonable to think, no one ſhall be made to anſwer 
for what he knows nothing of, but ſhall receive his Doom, his 


Conſciouſneſs $. 23. Nothing but Conſciouſneſs can unite 


alone males 


Self. Identity of Subſtance will not do it; for what- 
ever Subſtance there is, however framed, with- 

out Conſciouſneſs there is no Perſon; and a Carcaſe may be 2 
Perſon, as well as any Sort of Subſtance be ſo without Conſci- 


Could 


ouſneſs. e 


remote Exiſtences into the ſame Perſon, the 


Of Identity and Diverſity. 2095 
Could we ſuppoſe two diſtin& incommunicable Conſciouſ- 
neſſes acting the ſame Body, the one conſtantly by Day, the 


other by Night; and, on the other Side, the ſame Conſcioul- 
neſs acting by Intervals two diſtin& Bodies; I aſk in the firſt 


Caſe, whether the Day and the Night Man would not be two 


as diſtin Perſons as Socrates and Plato? And whether, in the 
ſecond Caſe, there would not be one Perſon in two diſtin& Bo- 
dies, as much as one Man is the ſame in two diſtin& Cloath- 
ings? Nor is it at all material to ſay, that this ſame, and this 


diſtin Conſciouſneſs, in the Caſes above- mentioned, is owing - 
to the ſame and diſtin immaterial Subſtances, bringing it 


with them to thoſe Bodies, which, whether true or no, alters 
not the Caſe; ſince it is evident the perſonal Identity would 
equally be determined by the Conſciouſneſs, whether that Con- 
ſciouſneſs were annexed to ſome individual immaterial Sub- 
ſtance or no: For granting, that the thinking Subſtance in Man 
muſt be neceſſarily ſuppoſed immaterial, it is evident that im- 
material thinking Thing may ſometimes part with its paſt Con- 
ſciouſneſs, and be reſtored to it again; as it appears in the For- 
getfulneſs Men often have of their paſt Actions; and the Mind 
many 'Times recovers the Memory of a paſt Conſciouſneſs, 
which it had loſt for twenty Y ears together. 
tervals of Memory and Forgetfulneſs to take their Turns regu- 
larly by Day and Night, and you have two Perſons with the 
ſame immaterial Spirit, as much as in the former Inſtance two 
Perſons with the ſame Body. So that Self is not determined by 
Identity or Diverſity of Subſtance, which it cannot be ſure of, 
but only by Identity of Conſciouinels. _ „%%; ę N 
S$. 24. Indeed it may conceive the Subſtance, whereof it is 


now made up, to have exiſted formerly, united in the ſame 


conſcious Being; but Conſciouſneſs removed, that Subſtance 
is no more it Self, or makes no more a Part of it, than any 
other Subſtance; as is evident in the Inſtance we have already 
given of a Limb cut off, of whoſe Heat or Cold, or other 
Affections, having no longer any Conſciouſneſs, it is no more 
of a Man's Self, than any other Matter of the Univerſe. In like 
manner it will be in reference to any immaterial Subſtance, 
which is void of that Conſciouſneſs whereby J am my Self to 
my Self; if there be any Part of its Exiſtence, which I can- 
not upon Recollection join with that preſent Conſciouſneſs, 
whereby I am now my Self, it is in that Part of its Exiſtence 

no more my Self, than any other immaterial Being; for what- 

ſoever any Subſtance has thought or done, which I cannot re- 

collect, and by my Conſciouſneſs make my own Thought and 
Action, it will no more belong to me, whether a Part of me 
W aol thought 
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thought or did it, than if it had been thought or done by any 
other immaterial Being any where exiſting. 


§. 25. J agree the more probable Opinion is, that this Con- 


ſciouſneſs is annexed to, and the Affection of one individual] im- 
material Subſtance. 


But let Men, according to their diverſe Hypotheſis, reſolve 
of that as they pleaſe; this every intelligent Being, ſenſible of 
Haypinels or Miſery, muſt grant, that there is ſomething that 
is himſelf, that he is concerned for, and would have happy ; that 
this Self has exiſted in a continued Duration more than one In- 
ſtant, and therefore it is poſſible may exiſt, as it has done, Months 
and Years to come, without any certain Bounds to be ſet to its 


Duration, and may be the ſame Self by the ſame Conſciouſneſs 


continued on for the future; and thus by this Conſciouſneſs he 
finds himſelf to be the ſame Self which did ſuch or ſuch an Ac- 


tion ſome Years ſince, by which he comes to be happy or miſe- 


rable now. In all which Account of Self, the ſame numerical 
Subſtance is not conſidered as making the ſame Self; but the 


ſame continued Conſciouſneſs, in which ſeveral Subſtances may 

have been united, and again ſeparated from it; which, whilſt 
they continued in a vital Union with that wherein this Conſci- 
ouſneſs then reſided, made a Part of that ſame Self. Thus any 


Part of our Bodies vitally united to that which is conſcious in 
us, makes a Part of our ſelves; but upon Separation from the 


vital Union, by which that Conſciouſneſs is communicated, that 


which a Moment ſince was Part of our ſelves, is now no more 
ſo, than a Part of another Man's ſelf is a Part of me; and it 1s 


not impoſſible but in a little Time may become a real part of ano- 
ther Perſon; and ſo we have the ſame numerical Subſtance be- 


come a Part of two different Perſons, and the ſame Perſon pre- 
ſerved under the Change of various Subſtances. Could we ſup- 


poſe any Spirit wholly ſtript of all its Memory or Conſciouſneſs 


of paſt Actions, as we find our Minds always are of a great Part 
of ours, and ſometimes of them all, the Union or Separation of 


ſuch a ſpiritual Subſtance would make no Variation of perſonal 
Identity, any more than that of any Particle of Matter does. 
Any Subſtance vitally united to the preſent thinking Being, is a 

Part of that very ſame Self which now is; any Thing united to 


it by a Conſciouſneſs of former Actions, makes alſo a Part of 
the ſame Self, "which is the ſame both then and now. 

$. 26. Perſon, as I take it, is the Name for this 

Perfon, a fo- Self. Where-ever a Man finds what he calls 

þ 6 a hh Himſelf, there I think another may ſay is the 

ame Perſon, It is a forenſick Term, appropriat- 

ing Actions and their Merit, and ſo belongs only to * 

gents 


ligent 
Agents 
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Agents capable of a Law, and Happineſs and Miſery. This 
Perſonality extends itſelf beyond preſent Exiſtence to what is 


paſt, only by Conſciouſneſs, whereby it becomes concerned and 


accountable, owns and imputes to it/elf paſt Actions, juſt upon 
the ſame Ground, and fer the ſame Reaſon, that it does the 


preſent. All which is founded in a Concern for Happineſs, the 
unavoidable Concomitant of Conſcioufneſs ; that which is con- 


ſcious of Pleaſure and Pain, deſiring that that Self that is con- 
ſcious ſhould be happy. And therefore whatever paſt Actions 


it cannot reconcile, or appropriate to that preſent Self by Con- 


ſciouſneſs, it can be no more concerned in, than if they had 


never been done: And to receive Pleaſure or Pain, i. e. Reward 
or Puniſhment, on the Account of any ſuch Action, is all one, 
as to be made happy or miſerable in its firſt Being, without 


any Demerit at all. For ſuppoſing a Man puniſhed now for 


what he had done in another Life, whereof he could be made 


to have no Conſciouſneſs at all; What Difference is there be- 


tween that Puniſhment, and being created miſerable? And 
therefore, conformable to this, the Apoſtle tells us, that at the 
great Day, when every one ſhall receive according to his Doings, 


8 
the Secrets of all Hearts ſhall be laid open. The Sentence ſhall 
be juſtified by the Conſciouſneſs all Perſons ſhall have, that 
they themſelves, in what Bodies ſoever they appear, or what Sub- 


ſtances ſoever that Conſciouſneſs adheres to, are the ſame that 


committed thoſe Actions, and deſerve that Puniſhment for them. 
F. 27. I am apt enough to think I have, in treating of this 


Subject, made ſome Suppoſitions that will look ſtrange to 
ſome Readers, and poſſibly they are ſo in themſelves: But yet 
I think, they. are ſuch as are pardonable in this Ignorance we 
are in of the Nature of that thinking Thing that is in us, and 


which we look on as ourſelves. Did we know what it was, 
or how it was tied to a certain Syſtem of fleeting Animal Spi- 
rits; or whether it could, or could not perform its Operations 


of Thinking and Memory out of a Body organized as ours is; 
and whether it has pleaſed God, that no one ſuch Spirit ſhall 
ever be united to any but one ſuch Body, upon the right Con- 
ſtitution of whoſe Organs its Memory thould depend; we might 


fee the Abſurdity of ſome of thoſe Suppoſitions I have made. 
But taking, as we ordinarily now do (in the Dark concerning 


theſe Matters) the Soul of a Man, tor an immaterial Subſtance, 


independent from Matter, and indifferent alike to it all, there 


can from the Nature of Things be no Abſurdity at all to ſup- 
poſe, that the ſame Soul, may, at different Times, be united 
to different Bodies, and with them make vp, for that Time, 


One 


„ Of Identity and Diverſity. 
.one Man; as well as we ſuppoſe a Part of a Sheep's Body yeſ- 
terday, ſhould be a Part of a Man's Body to-morrow, and in 
that Union make up a vital Part of Milibæus himſelf, as well as 
it did of his Ram. 5 
| „ . 28. To conclude, whatever Subſtance be- 
| Frags 5 gins to exiſt, it muſt, during its Exiſtence, ne- 
ceſſarily be the ſame: Whatever Compoſitions 
1 of Subſtances begin to exiſt, during the Union 
of thoſe Subſtances, the Concrete muſt be the ſame. Whatſoever 
Mcdes begins to exiſt, during its Exiſtence, it is the ſame: And 
ſo, if the Compoſition be of diſtin Subſtances, and different 
Modes, the ſame Rule holds. Whereby it will appear, that the 
Difficulty or Obſcurity that has been about this Matter, rather 
riſes from the Names ill uſed, than from any Obſcurity in 
Things themielves. For whatever makes the ſpecifick Idea, to 
which the Name is applied, if that Idea be ſteadily kept to, the 
Diſtinction of any Thing into the ſame, and divers, will eaſily 
be conceived, anc there an ariſe no Doubt about it 
„ $. 29. For ſuppoſing a rational Spirit be the 
| 9 Idea of a Man, *tis eaſy to know 1 is the 
Taentity. - fame Man, viz the ſame Spirit, whether ſepa- 
5 rate cr in a body, will be the ſame Man. Sup- 
poſing a rational Spirit vitally united to a Body of a certain Con- 
formation of Parts to make a Man, whilſt that rational Spirit, 
with tnat vital Conformaticn of Parts, though continued in a 
fleeting ſucceſſive Body, remai:s, it will be the ſame Man. But 
if to any one the Idea of a Man be but the vital Union of Parts 
in a certain Shape; as long as that vital Union and Shape re- 
mains, in a Concrete no ctherwiſe the ſame, but by a continu- 
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3 ed Succeſſion of fleeting Particles, it will be the ſame Man. For 
1 whatever be the Compoſition, whereof the complex Idea is made, 
= whenever Exiſtence makes it one particular Thing under any 
1 Denomination, the ſame Exiſtence continued preſerves it the 
1 fame Individual under the ſame Denomination“. 05 
Ni : „ 
i | 
me — FED 1 
4 * The Doctrine of Identity and Diverſity contained in this 
Chapter, the Biſhop of Morceſler pretends to be inconſiſtent with t 
the DoQtines of the Chriſtian Faith, concerning the Reſu:reQion > 
of the Dead. His Way of arguing from it, is this; He ſays, the | t. 
Reaſon of belizving the Reſur rect ion of the ſame Body, upon Mr. Locke's 
| | 185 | | Grounds, 


Of laentity and Diverſity, 2099 
Grounds, is from the Idea of Identity. To which our | 
Author anſwers: Give me Leave, my Lord, to & In his 34 


ſay, that the Reaſon of beliewing any Article of the Letter to the 
Chriſtian Faith (ſuch as your Lordſhip is here ſpeak- Biſhop of 


ing of) to me, and upon my Grounas, is its being a Worcetter, 


Part of Divine Revelation: Upon this Ground I be- p. 167, &c. 
lieved it, before I either-writ that Chapter of Identity 

and Diverſf !y, and before I ever thought of thoſe Propoſitions which 
your Lordſhip quotes out of that Chapter; and upon the fame 


Ground ] believe it ſtill; and not from my Idea of Identity, This 


Saying of your Lordſhip's therefore, being a Propoſition neither 
ſelf-evident, nor allowed by me to be true, remains to be proved. 
So that your Foundation failing, all your large * built 
thereon, comes to nothing. | 

But, my Lord, before we go any farther, I crave Leave humbly 
to repreſent to your Lordſhip, that I thought you undertook to 
make out that my Notion of Ideas was inconſiſtent with the Arti- 
cles of the Chriſtian Faith. But that which your Lordſhip inſtan- 
ces in here, 1s not, that I yet know, an Article of the Chriflian 


Faith, The Reſurrection of the Dead 1 acknowledge to be an 
Article of the Chriſtian Faith: But that the Reſurrection of the 


fame Body, in your Lordſhip's Senſe of the ſame Body, is an 
Article of the Chriſtian Faith, is what, I 1 I do not yet 
know. 

In the New Teſtament (wherein, T think, are contained all the 


Articles of the Chriſtian Faith) J find our Saviour and the Apoſtles to 


preach the Reſurrection of the Dead, and the Reſurre#ion from the 


Dead, in many Places: But I do not remember any Place where the 
Reſurredtion of the ſame Body is ſo much as mentioned. Nay, which 


is very remarkable in the Caſe, I do not remember in any Place of 
the New Teſtament (where the general Reſurrection at the laſt Day is 
ſpoken of) any ſuch Expreſſion as the ReſurreSion of the Body, much 
leſs of the ſame Body. | 

I ſay the general ReſurreCtion at the laſt Day: Becauſe, where the 
Reſurrection of ſome particular Perſons, preſently upon our Saviour $ 
Reſurrection, is mentioned, the Words are, * The 


 Grawes were opened, and many Bodies of Saints * Matt. xxvli. 


awhich ſlept, aroſe, and came out of the Graves after 52, 53. 

his Reſurrection, and went into the Holy City, and 

appeared to many: Of which peculiar Way of ſpeaking of this Re- 
ſurrection, the Paſſage itſelf gives a Reaſon in theſe Words, appeared 
to many, i. e. thoſe who /lept, appeared, ſo as to be known to be 
riſen, But this could not be known, unleſs they brought with them 
the Evidence, that they were thoſe who had been dead ; whereof 
there were theſe two Proofs their Graves were opened, "and their 


Bodies not only gone out of them, but appeared to be the ſame to 


thoſe who had known them formerly alive, and kngw them to be 
| dead 


— 
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dead and buried. For if they had been thoſe who had been dead 
ſo long, that all who knew them once alive, were now gone, thoſe 
ro wiom they appeared might have known them to be Men; but 
could not have known they were riſen from the Dead, becauſe they 
never knew they had been dead. All that by their appearing they 
could have known, was, that they were ſo many living otrangers, o 
whoſe ReſurreQion they knew nothing. Twas neceſſary therefore, 
that they ſhould come in ſuch Bodies, as might in Make and Size, Cc. 


appear to be the ſame they had before, that they might be known to 


thoſe of their Acquaintance, whom they appeared to. And it is pro- 


bable they were ſuch as were newly dead, whoſe Bodies were not yet 
diſſolved and diſſipated; and therefore, tis particularly ſaid here, 


(differently from what is ſaid of the general Reſurtrection) that their 
Bodies aroſe ; becauſe they were the ſame that were then lying in their 
Graves, the Moment before they roſe. 

But your Lordſhip endeavours to prove it muſt be the ſame Body : 

| And let us grant that your Lordſhip, nay, and others too, think 

you have proved it t be the ſame Body: Will you therefore 
fay, that he holds what 1s inconſiſtent with an Article of Faith, 
who having never ſeen this your Lordſhip's Interpretation of the 
| Scripture, nor your Reaſons for the ſame Body, in your Senſe of 

' fame Body; or, if he has ſeen them, yet not underſtanding them, 

or not perceiving the Force of them, believes what the Scripture 


propoſes to him, viz. That at the laſt Day the Dead fhall be raiſed, 
* without determining whether it ſhall be with the very ſame Bodies 


e 


I know your Lordſhip pretends not to erect your particular In- 
terpretations of Scripture into Articles of Faith. And if you do 


not, he that believes the Dead ſhall be raiſed, believes that Article 
of Faith which the Scripture propoſes ; and cannot be accuſed of 


holding any thing zncon/i/ent with it, if it thould happen, that 


what he holds, is inconſiftent with another Propoſition, wis. That 
the Dead ſball be raiſed with the ſame Bodies, in your Lordſhip's 


Senſe, which J do not find propoſed in Holy Writ as an Article of 


But your Lordſhip argues, it muſt be the ſame Body; which, as 
| you explain ſame Body u, is not the ſame individual 


* P. 34s 35. Particles of Matter, which were united at the point of 
| | Death: nor the ſame Particles of Matter, that the Sin- 


ner had at the Time of the Commiſſion of his Sins: But that it muſt 
be the ſame materia! Subſtance which was a itally united to the Soul 


here; i. e. as I underſtand it, the ſame individual Particles of Matter, 


which were, ſome Lime or other during his Life here, vitally united 
to his Soul. | | 
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Vour firſt Argument to prove, that it muſt be the ſame Body in 
this Senſe of the ſame Body, is taken * from theſe 
Words of our Saviour, All that are in the Graves * John v. 28, 
_ ſhall bear his Voice, and ſhall come forth, + Fiom 29. 

whence your Lordſhip argues, That theſe Words, 

all that are in their Graves, relate to no other Sub- f P. 37. 
ſtance than what was united to the Soul in Life ; 

becauſe a different Subſtance cannot be ſaid to be in the Graves, and 
to come out of them, Which Words of your Lordlhip's, if they 
prove any thing, prove that the Soul too is lodged in the Grave, 
and raiſed out of it at the laſt Day. For your Lordſhip ſays, Can 
a different Subſtance be ſaid to be in the Graves, and come ot them? 
So that, according to this Interpretation of theſe Wo:ds of our Sa- 


viour, No other Subſtance being raiſed, but what hears bis Voice; 


and no other Subſtance hearing his Voice, but what being called, 
comes out of the Grave; and 10 other Subſtance coming out of the 
Grave, but what was in the Grave; any one muſt conclude, that 


the Soul, unleſs it be in the Grave, will make no Part of the 


Perſon that is raiſed ; wnleſs, as your Lordſuip argues * 
me t, You can make it . that a Subſlance which ne- 
ver was in the Grave may come out of it, or that the 1 P. 3. 
Soul is no Subſtance. 


But ſetting aſide the Subſtance of the Soul, another Thing that will 
make any one doubt, whether this your Interpretation of our Saviour's 
Words be neceſſarily to be received as their true Senſe, is, That = 


will not be very eafily reconciled to your ſaying 8, you, 

do not mean by the ſame Body, The ſame individual & P. 34- 
Particles which were united at the Point of Death. 

And yet by this Interpretation of our Saviour's Words, you can mean 


no other Particles but. ſuch as were united at the Point of Death; 
becauſe you mean no other Subfance but wha! comes out of the Grave z 
and no yubſtaxce, no articles come out, you ſay, but what were in 


the Grave ; and I think, your Lordſhip will not ſay, that the Parti- 
cles that were ſeparate from the Body by Ferſpiration before the Point 
of Death, were laid up in the Grave. 
But your Lordſhip, I find, has an Anſwer to 
this. ws. * That by comparing this with other Places, * P. 37. 
| you find that the Words ſof our Saviour above 
quoted] are to be underſtood of the Subſtance of the Body, to which 


the Seul was united, and not to (I ſuppoſe your Lordſhip writ, of ) 


thoſe individual Particles, i. e. thoſe individual Particles that are 
in the Grave at the Reſurrection. For ſo they muſt be read, to 


make your Lordſhip's Senſe entire, and to the Purpoſe of your 


Anſwer here : And then, methinks, this laſt Senſe of our Saviour's 
Words given by your Lordſhip, wholly overturns the Senſe 
which you have given of them above, where from thoſe Words 
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you preſs the Belief of the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, by this 
ſtrong Argument, that a Subfance could not, upon hearing the Voice 
of Chriſt, come out of the Grave, which was never in the Grave, 
There (as far as I can underſtand your Words) your Lordſhip argues, 
that our Saviour's Words muſt be underftood of the Particles in the 
Grave, unleſs, as your Lordſhip ſays, one can make it out, that a Sub- 
france which never was in the Grave, may come out of it. And here 
your Lordſhip expreſly ſays, 'T'hat our Saviour's Words are to be under- 
flood of the Subſtance of that Body, to which the Soul avas [at any Time] 
united, and nat to thoſe individual Particles that are in the Grave. 
Which put together, ſeems to me to fay, That our Saviour's Words 
are to be underſtood of thoſe Particles only that are in the Grave, 


and not of thoſe Particles only which are in the Grave, but of others 


alſo, which have at any Time been vitally united to the Soul, but ne- 
ver were in the Grave. 


The next Text your Lordſhip brings to make the Reſurrection 


= P the ſame Body, in your Senſe, an Article of 
#2 Cor. v. to. Faith, are theſe Words of St. Paul; * For wwe muſ? 
„„ all appear before the Judg nent. Seat of Chriſt, that 


every one may receive the Things done in his Body, according to that 


| be hath done, whether it be good or bad. To which 
. 38. your Lordſhip be x + this Queſtion: Can theſe 


| Words be underſtood of any other material dub ſtance, but 
that Body in which theſe Things were done? Anſwer, A man may ſuf- 


pend his determining the Meaning of the Apoſtle to be, that a Sinner 


ſhall ſuffer for his Sins in the very ſame Body wherein he committed 
them: Becauſe St. Paul does not ſay he ſhall have the very ſame Body 
when he ſuffers, that he had when he ſinned. The Apoſtle ſays in- 


| deed, done in his Body. The Body he had, and did Things in, at 


Five or Fifteen, was, no doubt, his Body, as much as that, which he 


did Things in at Fifty, was his Body, though his Body were not the 


very ſame Body at thoſe different Ages: And ſo will the Body, which 
| he ſhall have after the Reſurrection, be his Body, though it be not the 
very /ame with that, which he had at Five, or Fifteen, or Fifty. 


He that at Threeſcore is broke on the Wheel, for a Murder he com- 


mitted at Twenty, is puniſhed for what he did in his Body, though 
the Body he has, 7. e. his Body at Threeſcore, be not the fame, i. e. 


made up of the ſame individual Particles of Matter, that that Body | 


was, which he had forty Years before. When your Lordſhip has re- 
ſolved with yourfelf, what that fame immutable Fe is, which at the 


laſt Judgment ſhall receive the Things done in his Body, your Lord- 


ſhip will eafily fee, that the Body he had when an Embryo in the 
Womb, when a Child playing in Coats, when a Man marrying a 
Wife, and when Bed rid dying of a Conſumption, and at laſt, which 


he ſhall have after his Reſurrection, are each of them his Body, though 


neither of them be the ſame Body, the one with the other, | 
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But farther, to your Lordſhip's Queſtion, Can theſe Words be un- 
| der ſtood of any other material Subſtance, but that Hoay in which theſe 
Things were done? I anſwer, Theſe Words of St. Faul may be un- 
derſiood of another material Subſtance, than that Body in which theſe 
Things were done, becauſe your Lordſhip teaches me, and gives 
me a ſtrong Reaſon ſo to underſtand them. Your 
Lordſhip ſays, * That you do not ſay the ſame Par- * P. 34. 
ticles of Matter, which the Sinner had at the very 
Time of the Commiſſion of his Sins, ſhall be raiſed at the laſt Day. And 
your Lordſhip gives this Reaſon for it: & For 
then a long Sinner muſ? have a vaſt Body, confidering & P. 35. 
the continual ſpending of Particles by Perſpiration, 
Now, my Loid, if the Apoſtle's Words, as your Lordſhip would 
argue, cannot be underſtood of any other material "u>ſlance, but that 
Body in which theſe Things were done; and no Body, upon che Re- 


moval or Change of ſome of the Particles that at any Time make it 
up, is the ſame material ubſtapce, or the fame Bady; it will, I 
think, thence follow, that either the Sinner muſt have all the ſame 


individual Particles vitally united to his Soul when he is raiſed, that 


he had vitally united to his Soul when he finned ; or elſe St. Paul's 


Words here cannot be underſt--0d to mean the ſame Body in which the 


Things were done. For if there were other Particles of Mater in the 
Body, wherein the Things were done, than in that which is raiſed, 


that which is raiſed cannot be the ſame Body in which they were 
done: Unleſs that alone, which has juſt all the ſame individual Par- 
ticles when any Action 1s done, being the ſame Body wherein it was 


done, that alſo, which has not the ſame individual Particles wherein . 
that Action was done, can be the ſame Body wherein it was done; 


which is in Effect to make the ſame Body ſomeiimes to be the ſame, 
and ſometimes not the ſame. | . 
Your Loidſhip thinks it ſuffices to make the ſame Body, to have 
nor all, but no other Particles of Matter, but ſuch as were ſome 
time or other vitally united to the Soul before: But ſuch a Bo- 
dy, made up of Part of the Particles ſome time or other vitally 
united to the Soul, is no more the ſame Body wherein the Acti- 
ons were done in the diſtant Parts of the /ong Sinners Life, than 


that is the ſame Body in which a Quarter, or Half, or three 


Quarters of the ſame Particles, that made it up, are wanting. 
For Example, A Sinner has aQted here in his Body an hundred 
| Years; he is raiſed at the Jaſt Day, but with what Body? The 
fame, ſays your Lordſhip, that he acted in; becauſe St. Paul 
ſays, he muſt receive the Things done in his Body. What therefore 
muſt his Body at the Reſurrection confiſt of? Muſt it conſiſt of 


all the Particles of Matter that have ever been vitally united to 


his 
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his Soul? For they, in Succeſſion, have all of them made up 
| his Body wherein he did theſe Things: No, fays 
TF:-33- your Lordſhip, t that would make his Body too 
Re waſt ; it ſuffices to make the fame Body in which 
the Things were done, that it conſiſts of ſome of the Particles, 
and no other, but ſuch as were, ſome Time during his Life, vital- 
ly united to his Soul. But, according to this Account, his Bo- 
dy at the Reſurrection being, as your Lordſhip ſeems to limit 
it, near the ſame Size it was in ſome Part of his Life, it will be 


no more the ſame Body in which the Things were done in the di- 
ſtant Parts of his Life, than that is the ſame Body, in which Half, 


or three Quarters, or more of the individual Matter that then 


made it up, is now wanting. For Example, Let his Body at fif- 
ty Years old conſiſt of a Million of Parts: five hundred thou- 


| fand at leaſt of thoſe Parts will be different from thoſe which 


made up his Body at ten Years, and at an hundred. So that to 
take the numerical Particles, that made up: his Body at fifty, or 
any other Seaſon of his Life, or to gather them promiſcuouſly 
out of thoſe which at different Times have ſucceſſively been vi- 
| tally united to his Soul, they will no more make the fame Bo- 
dy, which was his, wherein ſome of his Actions were done, than 
that is the ſame Body, which has but half the ſame Particles: 
And yet all your Lordſhip's Argument here for the ſame Body, 


is, becauſe St. Paul ſays it muſt be his Body, in which theſe 


| Things were done; which it could not be, if any other Subſlance 


ere joined to it, i. e. if any other Particles of Matter made up the 


Body, which were not vitally united to the Soul when the Action 


was done. 

b. 34. ſay the ſame individual Particles (ſhall make up the 
: | a Body at the Reſurrection] which were united at the 
Point of Death, for there muſt be a great Alteration in them in a lin- 
gering Diſeaſe, as if a fat Man falls into a Conſumption. Becauſe, 
tis likely, your Lordſhip thinks theſe Particles of a decrepit, waſted, 


Again, your Lordſhip fays, 1 That you do not 


withered Body, would be too few, or unfit to make ſuch a plump, 
ſtrong, vigorous, well-fized Body, as it has pleaſed your Lordſhip 
to proportion out in your Thoughts to Men at the Reſurrection; and 


therefore ſome ſmall Portion ot the Particles formerly united vitally 


to that Man's Soul, ſhall be re-aſſuined to make up his Body to the 
Bulk your Lordſhip judges convenient; but the greateſt Part of them 


ſhall be left out, to avoid the making his Body more v than your 
. Lordſhip thinks will be fit, as appears by theſe your 
1 P. 35. 


Lordſhip's Words immediatey following, vzz. I That 
you do not ſay the ſame Particles the Sinner had at ths 
very Time of Commiſſion of his Sins; for then a long Sinner muſt have 
a vaſt Body. _ 
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But then, pray, my Lord, what muſt an Embryo do, who dying 
within a few Hours after his Body was vitally united to his Soul, has 
no Particles of Matter, which were formerly vitally united to 1:, to 
make up his Body of that Size and Proportion which your Lordſhip ' 
ſeems to require in Bodies at the Reſurrection? Or muſt we believe 
he ſhall remain content with that ſmall Pittance of Matter, and that 
yet imperfe& Body to Eternity, becauſe it is an Article of Faith to 

believe the Reſurrection of the very ſame Body, i. e made up of only 
ſuch Particles as have been vitally united to the Soul ? 3 
For if it be ſo, as your Lordſhip ſays, That Life is P. 43. 
the Reſult of the Union of Soul and Body, it will Ph 
follow, That the Body of a Embryo dying in the Womb may be ve- 
ry little, not the thouſand Part of any ordinary Man. For fince 
from the firſt Conception and Beginning of Formation it has Life, and 
Life is the Reſult of the Union of the Soul with the Body ; an Embryo, 
that ſhall die either by the untimely Death of the Mother, or by any 
other Accident, preſently after it has Life, muſt, according to your 
Lordſhip's Doctrine, remain a Man not an Inch long to Eternity; be- 
cauſe there are not Particles of Matter, formerly united to his Soul, 
to make him bigger, and no other can be made uſe of to that Pur- 
poſe : Though what greater Congruity the Soul hath with any Parti- 
cles of Matter which were once vitally united to it, but are now fo 
no longer, than it hath with Particles of Matter which it was never 
united to, would be hard to determine, if that ſhould be de- 
manded. | TR PD 5 HE | Ta 

By theſe and not a few other the like Conſequences, one may ſee 
what Service they do to Religion, and the Chriſtian Doctrine, who 
raiſe Queſtions, and make Articles of Faith about the Reſurrection 
of the ſame Body, where the Scripture ſays nothing of the ſame Body; 
or if it does, it is with no ſmall Reprimand + to thoſe 
who make ſuch an Enquiry. But ſome Man will ſay, + 1 Cor, xv. 
How are the Dead raiſed up ? and with what Body do 35, &c. 
they come? Thou Fool, thut which thou ſonveſt, is not . 
quickened, except it die. And that which thou ſoaveſt, thou foweſt not 
that Body that ſhall be, but bare Grain, i! may chance of Wheat, or of 
ſome other Grain. But Go giveth it a Body, as it hath pleaſed him. 
Words, I ſhould think, ſufficient to deter us from determining eny 
Thing for or againſt the ſame Body's being raiſed at the laſt Day. It 
ſuffices, that all the Dead ſhall be raiſed, and every one appear and 
anſwer for the Things done in this Life, and receive according to the 
Things he hath done in his Body, whether good or bad. He that 
believes this, and has ſaid nothing inconſiſtent herewith, I preſume 
may and muſt be acquitted from being guilty of any Thing incon/e/3- 
ent with the Article of the n, of the Dead. 1 


Vo I. I. "But 
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But your Lordſhip, to prove the Reſurrefion of the ſame Body 10 
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„ be an Article of Faith, farther aſks, * How could it 
P. 38. Be ſaid, if any other Subſtance be joined to the Soul at 
I the Reſurretion, as its Body, that they were the 
Things done in or by the Body? Anſw. Juſt as it may be ſaid of a 
Man at an hundred Years old, that hath then another Subſtance 
joined to his Soul, than he had at twenty, that the Murder or Drunk- 
enneſs he was guilty of at twenty, were Things done in the Body. 
How by the Body comes in here, I do not fee. Eo po 

Your Lordſhip adds, 4nd St. Paul's Diſpute about the Manner of 


raiſing the Body, might ſuon have ended, if there were no Neceſſity of | 


the ſame Body. Anſw, When I underſtand what Argument there is 
in theſe Words to prove the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, with- 
out the Mixture of one new Atom of Matter, I ſhall know what to 
ſay to it. In the mean Time this I underſtand, That St, Paul would 
| Have put as ſhort an End to all Diſputes about this Matter, if he had 
ſaid, That there was a Neceſſity of the ſame Body, or that it ſhould 
„ ie | 

. The next Text of Scripture you bring for the fame 
+ 2 Cor. xv. Body is, + {f there be no Reſurrection of the Dead, then 
16. ; not Chrift raiſed, From which your Lordſhip ar- 
+ P. 38. gues, 1 It ſeems then other Bodies are to be raiſed as his 
wa woas. I grant other Dead, as certainly raiſed as Chriſt 
vas; for elſe his ReſurreQion would be of no uſe to Mankind. But 
J do not ſee how it follows, that they ſhall be raiſed with the ſame 
Body, as Chriſt was raiſed with the fame Body, as your Lordſhip in- 
fers in theſe Words annexed ; And can there be any Doubt whether 
Bis Body was the ſame material Subſtance which was united to hi; 
Soul before? I anſwer, None at all; nor that it had juſt the ſame 
_ diſtinguiſhing Lineaments and Marks, yea, and the fame Wounds 
that it had at the Time of his Death, If therefore your I ordſhip 
will argue from other Bodies being raiſed as his was, That they mult 
| Keep Proportion with his in Sameneſs ; then we muſt believe, that 
every Man ſhall be raiſed with the ſame Lineaments and other Notes 
of Diſtinction he had at the Time of his Death, even with his Wounds 
yet open, if he had any, becauſe our Saviour was fo raiſed ; which 
+34 ſhip 2. + of a fat Man falling into a Conſumption, 

an 10g. | 5 

But whether it wil Safiſ or no with your Lordſhip's Meaning 
in that Place, this to me ſeems a Conſequence that will need to be 
better proved, wiz. That our Bodies muſt be raiſed the ſame, juſt as 
dur Saviour's was: Becauſe St. Paul ſays, if there be no Reſurrection 
f the Dead, then is not Chriſt riſen. For it may be a good Conſe 
quence, Chriſt is riſen, and therefore there ſhall be a Reſurrection of 


ſeems to me ſcarce reconcileable with what your Lord- 
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the Dead; and yet this may not be a good Conſequence, Chirſt was 
raiſed with the ſame Body he had at his Death, therefore all Men 
ſhall be raiſed with the ſame Body they had at their Death, contrary 
to what your Lordſhip ſays concerning a fat Man dying of u Con- 


ſumption, But the Caſe I think far different betwixt our Saviour, and 


thoſe to be raiſed at the laſt Day. „ 0 

1. His Body ſaw not Corruption, and therefore to give him ano- 

ther Body new moulded, mixed with other Particles, which were 

: not contained in it as it lay in the Grave, whole and intire as it was 
1 laid there, had been to deſtroy his Body to frame him a new one 
$ 


Changes, and entered into other Concretions, even in the Bodies of 
other Men) other new Particles of Matter mixed with them, may not 
ſerve to make his Body again, as well as the Mixture of new and 
different Particles of Matter with the old, did in the Compais of his 
Life make his Body, Ii think no Reaſon can be given. 


- This may ſerve to ſhew, why, though the Materials of our Savi- 
i: our's Body were not changed at his Reſurrection; yet it does not 


that without any inconvenience: Since whatever Matter is vitally 
Put x f e . . 
united to His Soul is his Body, as much as is that which was unite 


i doit when he was born, or in any other Part of his Life. 1 
ber 2. In the next Place, the Size, Shape, Figure and Lineaments of 
% our Saviour's Body, even to his Wounds, into which doubting 
ame I Doms * his Fingers and his Hand, were to be kept in the raiſed 

| Body of our Saviour, the ſame they were at his Death, to be a Con- 


ſhip viction to his Diſciples, to whom he ſhewed himſelf, and who were 

Jo be Witneſſes of his Reſurrection, that their Maſter, the very ſame 
Man, was crucified, dead, and buried, and raiſed again ; and there- 
fore he was handled by them, and eat before them after he was riſen, 
to give them in all Points full Satisfaction that it was really he, the 
ſame, and not another, nor a Spectte or Apparition of him: Though 
Ido not think your Lordſhip will thence argue, That becauſe ethers 
are to be raiſed as he was, therefore it is neceſſary to believe, that be- 
cauſe he eat after his Reſurrection, others at the laſt Day ſhall eat 
eating und drink after they are raiſed from the Dead; which ſeems to me as 


to be good an Argument, as becauſe his undiſſolved Body was raiſed out of 


juſt as be Grave, juſt as it there lay intire, without the Mixture of an 
"edi de Particles ; therefore the corrupted and conſumed Bodies of the 
cook Dead, at the Reſurrection, ſhall be new framed only out of thoſe 
al ſcattered Particles which were once vitally united to their Souls, 
oh Without the leaſt Mixture of any one ſingle Atom of new Matter, 


without any Need. But why with the remaining Particles of a 
Man's Body long ſince diffolved and mouldered into Duſt and Atoms, 
(whereof poſſibly a great Part may have undergone Variety of 


515 follow, but that the Body of a Man dead and rotten in his Grave, 
i or burnt, may at the laſt Day have ſeveral new Particles in it, and 


U 2 But 
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But at the laſt Day, when all Men are raiſed, there will be no o Need 
to be aſſured of any one particular Man's Reſurrection. Tis enough 
that every one ſhall appear before the Judgment Seat of Chriſt, to re- 
ceive according to what he had done in his former Life; but in what 
Sort of Body he ſhall appear, or of what Particles made up, the 
Ecripture having ſaid nothing, but that it ſhall be a ſpiritual _ 
raiſed i in Incorruption, it is not for me to determine. 

Your Lordſhip aſks, * Were they [who faw our 

* P. 39. Saviour after his Reſurrection] Witneſſes only of ſome 
material Sub/tance then united to his Soul? In anſwer, 

U beg your Lordſhip to confider, whether you ſuppoſe our Saviour 
was to be known to be the ſame Man (to the Witneſſes that were to 
ſee him, and teſtify his Reſurrection) by his Soul, that could nei- 
ther be ſeen nor known to be the ſame; or by his Body, that could 
be ſeen, and by the diſcernible Structure and Marks of it, be known 
to be the ſame? When your Lordſhip has reſolved that, all you 
ſay in that Page, will anſwer itſelf, But becauſe one Man cannot 
- know another to be the fame, but by the outward viſible Linea- 
ments, and ſenſible Marks he has been wont to be known and di- 
ſtinguiſhed by, will your Lordſhip therefore argue, That the Great 
Judge, at the laſt Day, who gives to each Man, whom he raiſes, 
his new Body, ſhall not be able to know who is who, unleſs he 
give to every one of them a Body, juſt of the ſame Figure, S'ze 
and Features, and made up of the very ſame individual Particles he 
had in his former Life? Whether ſuch a Way of arguing tor the 
Reſurrection of the ſame Body, to be an Article of Faith, contributes 
much to the ſtrengthening the Credibility of the Article of the Re- 

| ſurrection of the Dead, I ſhall leave to the Judgment of others. 
Farther, for the proving the Reſurrection of the ſam 
7 *. 49. Body, to be an Article of Faith, your Lordſhip ſays, + 
LEP But the Apoſtle inſiſts upon the Reſurrection of Chill 
not earth as. an Argument of the Poſſibility of ours, but of the Cer- 
© tainty of it; t becauſe he roſe, as the Firſt Fruits; 


{1 Cor. xy; + Chriſt the Firſt-Fruits, afterwards they that are 
20, 23. Chriſt's at his Coming. An/w. No doubt, the Reſur- 

rection of Chriſt is a Proof of the Certainty f our Re 
ſutrection. But is it therefore a Proof of the Reſurrection of the 


Same Body, conſiſting of the ſame individual Particles which concur 
red to the making up of our Body here, without the Mixture of an) 
one other Particle of Matter ? 


| quence. 
P. 40. But your Lordſhip goes on : || St. Paul was awar 
of the Objections in Men's Minds, about the Reſurre#i 
on of the ſame Body; 2 tis of mou en as to this Artich 
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to ſhew upon what Grounds he proceeds. 


But ſome Men will fay, 
How are the Dead raiſed up, and with what Body do they come? 


Firft, he fſhews, that the ſeminal Parts of Plants are wonder fully im- 


proved by the ordinary. Providence of God, in the Manner of their Ve- 


gelation. Anſwer, 1 do not perfectly underſtand, what it is for the 
ſeminal Parts of Plants to be wonderfully improved by the ordinary Pro- 
widence of God, in the Manner of their Vegetation! Or elſe, 2 


I ſhould better ſee how this here tends to the Proof of the Reſurrection 


of the ſame Body, in your Lordſhip's Senſe. 

It continues, * They ſow bare Grain of Wheat, or 
of ſome other Grain, but God giveth it a Body, as it P. 40. 
hath pleaſed him, and to every Seed his own Body. 
Here, ſays your Lordſhip, is an Identity of the material Subſtance ſup- 
poſed, It may be ſo. But to me a Diverſity of the material Sub- 


ance, i. e. of the component Particles, is here ſuppoſed, or in di- 


rect Words faid. For the Words of St. Paul taken all 
together, run thus, + That which thou ſoweſt, thou f V. 37 
ſoweſt not that Body which ſhall be, but bare Grain; 


and ſo on, as your Lordſhip has ſet down in the remainder of them. | 
From which Words of St. Faul, the natural Argument ſeems to me 
to ſtand thus: If the Body that is put in the Earth in ſowing, is not 


that Body which ſhall be, then the Body that is put in the Grave, is 


not that, i. e. the ſame Body that ſhall be. 
But your Lordſhip proves it to be the ſame Body by theſe three $ 


Greek ords of the Text, To 3040y οννα, which your 

Lordſhip interprets thus, 4 That proper Body which + P. 40. 
belongs to it. Anſwer. Indeed by thoſe Greek Words 

7% M , whether our Tranſlators have rightly rendered them his 
own Body, or your Lordſhip more rightly that proper Body which be- 
longs to it, I formerly underſtood no more but this, that in the Pro- 


duction of Wheat, and other Grain from Seed, God continued every 


Species diſtin, ſo that from Grains of Wheat ſown, Root, Stalk, 
Blade, Ear, Grains of Wheat were produced, and not thoſe of Bar- 
ley ; and ſo of the reſt, which I took to be the Meaning of to every 
Seed his gun Body. No, ſays your Lordſhip, theſe Words prove, 
That to every Plant of Wheat, and to every Grain of Wheat pro- 
duced in it, is given the proper body that belongs to it, which is the 
ſame Body with the Grain that was ſown. Anſwer. This, I confeſs, 


do not underſtand ; becauſe I do not underſtand how one individual 


Grain can be the ſame with twenty, fifty, or an hundred individual 
Grains; for ſuch ſometimes i Is the Increaſe. 
But your Lordſhip proves it. For, ſays your Lord- 
ſhip, || Every Seed having that Body in little, which P. 40. 
is afterwards ſo much enlarged ; and in Grain the 


Seed = 
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Seed is corrupted before its Germination ; but it hath its proper orga- 
nical Parts, which make it the ſame Body with that which it grows up 
to. For although Grain be not divided into Lobes, as other Seeds ave, 
yet it hath been found, by the moſt accurate Obſervations, that upon 
ſeparating the Membranes, theſe ſeminal Parts are diſcerned in them ; 
ewhich afterauards grow up to that Body which we call Corn, In 


Which Words I crave Leave to obſerve, that your Lordſhip ſuppoſes, 


that a Body may be enlarged by the Addition of an hundred or a 


thouſand Times as much in Bulk as its own Matter, and yet continue 


the ſame Body; which, I confeſs, I cannot underftand. 

But in the next Place, if that could be ſo; and that the Plant, in 
its full Growth at Harveſt, increaſed by a thouſand or a million of 
Times as much new Matter added to it, as it had when it lay in 
little concealed in the Grain that was ſown, was the very ſame Bo- 
dy ; yet I do not think that your Lordſhip will fay, that every mi- 
nute, inſenſible, and inconceivably ſmall Grain of the hundred 
Grains, contained in that little organized ſeminal Plant, is every one 
of them the very fame with that Grain which comains that whole 
little ſeminal Plant, and all thoſe inviſible Grains in it. For then 


it will follow, that one Grain is the ſame with an hundred, and an 


hundred diſtinct Grains the fame with one: Which I ſhall be able to 


aſſent to, when I can conceive, that all the Wheat in the World is 


but one Grain. e | 

For I beſeech you, my Lord, conſider what it is St. Paul here 
ſpeaks of: It is plain he ſpeaks of that which is ſown and dies, i. e. 
the Grain that the Huſbandman takes out of his Barn to ſow in his 

Field. And of this Grain St. Paul fays, that it is not that Bod 
that ſhall be. Theſe two, vis. That which is ſown, and that Body 
that fhall be, are all the Bodies that St. Paul here ſpeaks of, to re- 
preſent the Agreement or Difference of Men's Bodies after the Re- 
ſurrection, with thoſe they had before they died. Now, I crave 
Leave to aſk your Lordſhip, which of theſe Two is that little inviſi- 
ble ſeminal Plant, which your Lordſhip here ſpeaks of ? Does your 
Lordſhip mean by it the Grain „at is ſown ? But that is not what 


St. Paul ſpeaks of; he could not mean this embryonated little Plant, 


for he could not denote it by theſe Words, hat which thou ſoweſ?, 


for that he ſays muft die: But this little embryonated Plant, con- 


tained in the Seed that is ſown, dies not: Or does your Lordthip 
mean by it, the Body that ſhall be? But neither by theſe Words, 
the Body that ſhall be, can St. Paul be ſuppoſed to denote this in- 
ſenſible little embryonated Flant ; for that is already in Being, con- 


- tained in the deed that is ſown, and therefore could not be {poke of 


under the Name of the Body that ſhall be. And therefore, I con- 


feſs, J cannot ſee of what Uſe it is to your Lordſhip to introduce 


| here this third Body, which St. Paul mentions not, and to make 
that the ſame, or not the ſame wich any other, when thoſe — 
| | | . 
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St. Saul ſpeaks of, are, as I humbly conceive, theſe two viſible ſenſible 
Bodies, the Grain ſown, and the Corn grown up to Ear ; with nei- 149 
ther of which this inſenſible embryonated Plant can be the ſame Body, wn 
unleſs an inſenſible Body can be the ſame Body with a ſenſible Body, | 130 
and alittle Body can be the ſame Body with one ten thouſand, or an n | 
hundred thouſand times as big as itſelf. So that yet, I confeſs, I ſee (4 
not the Reſurrection of the ſame Body proved, from theſe Words of - 
? St. Paul, to be an Article of Faith. | i 
5 Your Lordſhip goes on: * St. Paul indeed ſaith, 
That we ſow not that Body that ſhall be; but he ſpeaks * P. 41. 
not of the Identity, but the Perfection of it. Here my | 
1 Underſtanding fails me again: For I cannot underſtands St. Paul to ſay, 
1 That the ſame identical ſenſible Grain of Wheat, which was ſown at 
. Seed-time, is the very ſame with every Grain of Wheat in the Ear at 
- Harveſt, that ſprang from it: Yet ſo I muſt underſtand it, to make 
| it prove, that the ſame ſenſible Body, that is laid in the Grave, ſhall 
* be the very ſame with that which ſhall be raiſed at the Reſurrection. 
e 
n 
n 
0 


For I do not know of any ſeminal Body in little, contained in the 
dead Carcaſe of any Man or Woman, which, as your Lordihip ſays, 
in Seeds, having its proper organical Parts, ſhall afterwards be enlarg- 
0 ed, and at the Reſurrection grow up into the ſame Man. For I never 
is thought of any Seed or//eminal Parts, either of Plant or Animal, fo 
wonderfully improved by the Providence of Ged, whereby the ſame 
Plant or Animal ſhould beget itſelf; nor ever heard, that it was by 
Divine Providence deſigned to produce the ſame Individual, but for 
the producing of future and diſtin Individuals, for the Continuation 
of the ſame en | „ 
Your Lordſhip's next Words are, + And although 
there be ſuch a Difference from the Grain itſelf, when it Þ+ P. 41. 
comes up to be perfect Corn, with Root, Stalk, Blade and 5 
Ear, that it may be ſaid to outward Appearance not to be the ſame Be- 
dy ; yet wwith regard to the ſeminal and organical Parts it is as nuch 
the ſame, as a Man grown up, is the ſame with the Embryo in the 
Wimb. Anſaver. It does not appear by any Thing I can find in the 
Text, That St. Paul here compared the Body produced, with the 
ſeminal and organical Parts, contained in the Grain it ſprang from, 
but with the whole ſenſible Grain that was ſown. Microſcopes had 
not then diſcovered the little Embryo Plant in the Seed; and ſuppol- 
ing it ſhould have been revealed to St. Paul (though in the Scripture 
we find little Revelation of Natural Philoſophy) yet an Argument 
taken from a Thing perfectly unknown to the Corinthians, whom he 
writ to, could be of no Manner of Uſe to them; nor ſerve at all ei- 
ther to inſtruct or convince them. But granting that thoſe St. Paul 
writ to, knew it as well as Mr. Leqawenhoek ; yet your Lordſhip thereby 
0 v4 proves 


ſame (ſame what, I beſeech your Lordſhip ?) with. | 
 Wemb. For that the Body of the Embryo in the Womb, and Pody 


are the ſame, 
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proves not the raiſing of the ſame Body; your Lordſhip ſays, it is as 


much the ſame [I crave leave to add Body] as a Man 1 5 up is the 
e Embryo in the 


of the Man grown up, is the ſame Body, I think no one will ſay ; 


unleſs he can perſuade himſelf, that a Body that is not the hundredth 
Part of another, is the ſame with that other ; which I think no one 


will do, till having renounced this dangerous Way by Ideas of Think- 
ing and Reaſoning, he has learnt to ſay, that a Part and the Whole 


Your Lordſhip goes on, * And although many Ar- 


* P. 41. guments may be uſed to prove, that a Man is not the 
ane, becauſe Life, which depends upon the Courſe of 


the Blood, and the Manner of Reſpiration, and Nutrition, is ſo differ- 


ent in both States, yet that Man would be thought ridiculous, that 
Ppould ſeriouſly affirm, That it was not the fame Man. And your 


Lordſhip ſays I grant that the Variation of great Parcels of Matter in 
Plants, alters not the Identity; And that the Organization of the 


Parts in one coherent Body, partaking of one common Life, makes the 
Identity of a Plant. Anſwer. My Lord, I think the Queſtion is not 
about the ſame Man, but the ſame Body. For though 
© Eſſay, B. 2. J do ſay, t (ſomewhat differently from what your 
C. 27.8. 4. Lordſhip ſets down as my Words here) That that 


* which has ſuch an Organization, as is fit to receive 


and diſtribute Nouriſhment, ſo as to continue and frame the Wood, 


Bark, and Leaves, c. of a Plant, in which conſiſts the vegetabie 
© Life, continues to be the ſame Plant, as long as it partakes of the 
« ſame Life, though that Life be communicated to new Particles of 
Matter, vitally united to the living Plant :* yet I do not remember, 


_ that I any where ſay, That a Plant, which was once no bigger than 


an Oaten Straw, and afterwards grows to be above a Fathom about, 


is the ſame Body, though it be ſtill the /ame Plant.” 
'The well-known Tree in Epping Foreſt, called the King's Oak, 


which, from not weighing an Ounce at firſt, grew to have many Tons 
of Timber in it, was all along the fame Oak, the very fame Plant ; but 
no body, 1 think, will ſay that it was the ſame Body when it weighed 
a Ton, as it was when it weighed but an Ounce, unleſs he has a 


Mind to ſignalize himſelf by ſaying, That that is the ſame Body, which 


has a thouſand Particles of different Matter in it, for one Particle that 


is the ſame; which is no better than to ſay, That a thouſand differ- 


ent Particles are but one and the ſame Particle, and one and the fame 
Particle is a thouſand different Particles; a thouſand Times a greater 
Abſurdity, than to ſay Half is the Whole, or the Whole is the 
ſame with the Half; which will be improved ten thoufand 
Times yet farther, if a Man ſhall ſay, (as your Lordſhip ſeems 
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to me to argue here) That that greak Oak is the very ſame Body with 
the Acorn it ſprang from, - becauſe there was in that Acorn an Oak in 


little, which was afterwards (as your Lordſhip expreſſes it) fo much 


enlarged, as to make that mighty Tree. For this Embryo, if I may o 
call it, or Oak in little, being not the hundredth, or perhaps the 
thouſandth Part of the Acorn, and the Acorn being not the thou- 


fandth Part of the grown Oak, *twill be very extraordinary to prove 
the Acorn and the grown Oak to be the ſame Body, by a Way where- 
in it cannot be pretended, that above one Particle of an hundred 


Thouſand, or a Million, is the fame in the one Body, that it was in 
the other. From which Way of Reaſoning, it*will follow, that a 
Nurſe and her ſucking Child have the ſame Body, and be paſt Doubt, 
that a Mother and her Infant have the fame Body. But this is a Way 


of Certainty found out to eſtabliſh the Articles of Faith, and to over- 
turn the new Method of Certainty that your Lordſhip fays I have 
ftarted, which is apt to leave Men's Minds more doubtful than before. 

And now I deſire your Lordſhip to conſider of what Uſe it is to you 


in the preſent Caſe, to quote out of my Efjay theſe Words, That 
« partaking of one common Life, makes the Identity of a Plant; 
fince the Queſtion is not about the Identity of a Plant, but about the 
Identity of a Body: It being a very different Thing to be the ſame 


Plant, and to be the ſame Body. For that which makes the fame 


Plant, does not make the ſame Body ; the one being the partaking in 
the ſame continued vegetable Life, the other the conſiſting of the 
fame numerical Particles of Matter. And therefore your Lordſhip's 


Inference from my Wo ds above quoted, in theſe which 


you ſubjoin, * ſeems to me a very ſtrange one, wiz. So * P. 42. 
that in Things capable of any Sort of Life, the Identity . 
is conſiſtent with a continued Succeſſion of Parts; and ſo the Wheat 


| en up, is the fame Body ævith the Grain that was ſown. For I 


elieve, if my Words, from which you infer, And ſo the Wheat grown 


h is the ame Body with the Grain that was ſown, were put into a 
 Syllogiſm, this would hardly be brought to be the Concluſion. 
But your Lordſhip goes on with Conſequence upon Conſequence, 


though I have not Eyes acute enough every where to ſee the Con- 


nexion, till you bring it to the Reſurrection of the ſame Body. The 


Connexion of your Lordſhip's Words § is as fol- 
loweth; And thus the Alteration of the Parts of & P. 41. 

the Body at the Reſurrefion, is conſiſtent with its 1 
Identity, if its Organization and Life be the ſame; and this is a 
real Identity of the Body, which depends not upon Conſciouſneſs. From 
whence it folloaus, that to make the ſame Body, no more is required 
but reſtoring Life to the organized Parts of it. If the Queſtion were 
about raiſing the fame Plant, I do not fay but there might be ſome 


Appearance 
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Appearance for making ſuch an Inference from my W ords as this, 


hence it follows, that to make the ſame Plant, no more is required, but 


to reſtore Life to the organized Parts of it. But this Deduction, where- 


in, from thoſe Words of mine that ſpeak only of the Identity of a Plant, 


your Lordſhip infers, there is no more required to make the ſame Bo- 
dy, than to make the ſame Plant, being too ſubtile for me, I leave to 


my Reader to find out. 


Your Lordſhip goes on and ſays, * That I grant 


"SP. 42, likewiſe, * That the Identity of the ſame Man conſiſts 


in a Participation of the ſame continued Life, by 


« conſtantly fleeting Particles of Matter in Succeſſion, vitally united 
* to the ſame organized Body.” Anſw. I ſpeak in theſe Words of 


the Identity of the ſame Man, and your Lordſhip thence roundly con- 
cludes; ſo that there is no Difficulty of the Sameneſs of the Body. But 
your Lordſhip knows, that I do not take theſe two Sounds, Man and 


Body, to ſtand for the ſame Thing, nor the Identity of the Man to be 


the ſame with the Identity of the Body. 9 | 
| But let us read out your Lordſhip's Words, || Ss 


I] P. 42. that there js no Difficulty as to the Sameneſs of the Body, 


„ if Life were continued; and if, by Divine Power, Life 
be reſlored to that material Subſtance which was before united, by a Re- 
union of the Soul to it, there is no Reaſon to deny the Identity of the Body, 


not from the Conſciouſneſs of the Soul, but from that Life awhich is the Re- 
ſult of the Union of the Soul and Body. | Wee: | 


It I underſtand your Lordſhip right, you in theſe Wonds, from the 


Paſſages above quoted out of my Book, argue, that from thoſe Words 


of mine it will follow, That it is or may be the /ame Body, that is 


raiſed at the Reſurrection. If ſo, my Lord, your Lordſhip has then 
proved, That my Book is not inconſiſtent with, but conformable to 
this Article of the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, which your Lordſhip 


contends for, and will have to be an Article of Faith: For though 


do by no Means deny that the ſame Bodies ſhall be raiſed at the laſt 
Day, yet I fee nothing your Lordſhip has faid to prove it to be an 


Article of Faith. | | 
955 But your Lordſhip goes on with your Proofs, 

SP. 43. and ſays, $ But St. Paul till ſuppoſes, that it muſt 
e be that material Subſtance to which the Soul æuas be- 

fore united. For, ſaith he, it is ſown in Corruption, it is raiſed in 
Incorruption: It is ſown, in Diſhoneur, it is raiſed in Glory: 
It is ſown in Weakneſs, it is raiſed in Power: It is fown a Natu- 


ral Body, it is raiſcd a Spiritual Body. Can ſuch a material Sub- 


fance, which was never united to the Body, be faid to be ſown in 
Corruption, and Weakneſs, and Diſhonour ? Either therefore he 


muſt ſpeak of the ſame Body, or his Meaning cannot be comprebended. 


I anſwer, 
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T anfwer, Can ſuch a material Subſtance, which was never laid in the 
Grave, be ſaid to be fown, &c.? For your Lordſhip . | 
ſays, * You do not ſay the ſame individual Particles, * P. 34. 
which were united at the Point of Death, fhall be 0 


raiſed at the laſt Day; and no other Particles are laid in the Grave, 


but ſuch as are united at the Point of Death; either therefore your 
Lordſhip muſt ſpeak of another Body, different from that which was 
ſown, which ſhall be raiſed, or elſe your Meaning, I think, cannot be 
comprehended. 1 5 


But whatever be your Meaning, your Lordſhip proves it to be St. 


Paul's Meaning, That the ſame Body ſhall be raiſed, which was ſown, 
in theſe following Words, & For what does all this re- 
late to a conſcious Principle ® Anſw. The Scripture & P. 43. 
being expreſs, That the fame Perſon ſhould be raiſed „ 
and appear before the Judgment-Seat of Chriſt, that every one may 
receive according to what he had done in his Body; it was very well 
ſuited to common Apprehenſions (which refined not about Particles 
that had been witally united to the Soul) to ſpeak of the Body which 


each one was to have after the Reſurrection, as he would be apt to 
ſpeak of it himſelf. For it being his Body both before and after the 


Reſurrection, every one ordinarily ſpeaks of his Body as the ſame, 
though in a ſtrict and philoſophical Senſe, as your Lordſhip ſpeaks, 


it be not the very fame, Thus it is no impropriety of Speech to ſay, | 


this Body of mine, which was formerly ſtrong and plump, 1s now 
weak and waſted, though in ſuch a Senſe as you are ſpeaking here, it 

be not the ſame Body. Revelation declares nothing any where con- 
cerning the ſame Body, in your Lordſhip's Senſe of the ſame Body, 
which appears not to have been then thought of. The Apoſtle di- 


= rectly propoſes nothing for or againſt the ſame Body, as neceſſary to 


be believed: That which he is plain and direct in, is his oppoſing 


and condemning ſuch curious Queſtions about the Body, which could 


ſerve only to perplex, not to confirm what was material and neceſſary 
for them to believe, vis. a Day of Judgment and Retribution to Men 


in a future State; and therefore tis no Wonder, that mentioning | 


their Bodies, he ſhould uſe a Way of Speaking ſuited to vulgar No- 
tions, from which it would be hard poſitively to conclude any Thing 
for the determining of this Queſtion (eſpecially againſt Expreſſions 
In the ſame Diſcourſe that plainly incline to the other Side) in a 


Matter which, as it appears, the Apoſtle thought not neceſſary to 


determine, and the Spirit of God thought not fit to gratify any one's 
Curioſity in. | | 


But your Lordſhip ſays, t. The Apoſtle ſpeaks plainly 


ef that Body which was once quickened, and after- f P. 43. 


 abards falls to Corruption, and is to be reſtored with N 
more noble Qualities. I wiſh your Lordſhip had quoted the Wards. 
8 1 


ſiſted in Self-conſcrouſmeſs. 
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of St. Paul, wherein he ſpeaks plainly of that numerical Body that 
zwas once quickened ; they would preſently decide this Queſtion. But 


your Lordſhip proves it by theſe following Words of St. Paul: For 
this Corruption muſt put on Incorruption, and this Mortal muſt put on 
Immortality ; to which your Lordſhip adds, That you do not ſee how 
be could more expreſiy affirm the Identity of this corruptible Body, with 
that after the Reſurrection. How exprefly it is affirmed by the Apoſtle, 
ſhall be confidered by and by. In the mean time, it is paſt Doubt, 


that your Lordſhip beſt knows what you do or 4 not fee, But this I 


will be bold to ſay, that if St. Paul had any where in this Chapter 
(Where there are ſo many Occaſions for it, if it had been neceſſary to 


have been believed) but ſaid in expreſs Words that the ſame Bodies 
ſhould be raiſed, every one elſe, who thinks of it, will ſee he had 


more expreſly affirmed the Identity of the Bodies which Men now have, 
with thoſe they ſhall have after the Reſurrection. 


The Remainder of. your Lordſhip's Period f is F 


1 F. 4. And thai without any Reſpect to the Principle of Self- 


_ conſciouſneſs. Anſw. Theſe Words, I doubt not, have 


ſome Meaning, but I muſt own I know not what; either towards the 


Proof of the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, or to ſhew, that any Thing 


I have faid concerning Self conſciouſneſs, is inconſiſtent ; For I do not 


remember that I have any where ſaid, That the /dentity of Body con- 


From your preceding Words, your Lordſhip con- 


AP. 44. 3 cludes thus: & And jo if the Scripture be the ſole 


Foundation of our Faith, this is an Article of it. M 


Lord, to make the Concluſion unqueſtionable, I humbly conceive the 
Words muft run thus: And fo if the Scripture, and your Lordſhip's 


Interpretation of it, be the ſole Foundation of our Faith, the Reſur- 


| xeCtion. of the ſame Body is an Article of it. For, with Submiſſion, 
your Lordſhip bas neither produced expreſs Words of Scripture for 
it, nor ſo proved that to be the Meaning of any of thoſe Words of 
| Scripture which you have produced for it, that a Man who reads and 
fincerely endeavours to underſtand the Scripture, cannot but find him- 


ſelf obliged to believe, as expreſſy, that the ſame Bodies of the 
Dead, in your Lordſhip's Senſe, ſhall be raiſed, as that the Dead ſhall 
be raiſed. And I crave Leave to give your Lordſhip this one Reaſon 


for it. He who reads with Attention this Diſcourſe of St. Paul & 


where he diſcourſes of the Reſurrection, will ſee, that 


'F1. Cor. xv. he plainly diſtinguiſhes between the Dead that ſhall be 


| raiſed, and the Bodies of the Dead. For it is ego, 
I. 15, 22, mTavleg, o, are the Nominative Caſes to I tytigorrat, 
23, 29, 32, Cuoh,N“j)i tyeg0nowIns, all along, and not Tu la, 
35, 52. Pedies; which one may with Reaſon think would pope” 
| ED Where 
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where or other have been expreſſed, if all this had been ſaid to propoſe 
it as an Article of Faith, that the very ſame Bodies ſhould be raiſed. 
The ſame Manner of ſpeaking the Spirit of God obſerves all through 
the New Teſtament, where it is ſaid, “ raiſe the Dead, 

quicken or make alive the Dead, the Reſurrection of the * Matt: xxit, 
Dead. Nay, theſe very Words of our Saviour, S urg-' 31. | 
ed by your Lordſhip for the Reſurrection of the ſame Mark xu. 26. 
Body, run thus, Hiſeg ot i Toig prnmueions EXSTOVTHAR THE John v. 21. 
QOwvig avTE* 1%) i roeU “I, ot T& wyubs roles ts Acts xxvi. 7. 
| avdraow Cong, ol 0 rab Od Teagolits eig azar Rom. iv. 17. 
aglorog. Would not a well-meaning Searcher of the 2 Cor. i. 9. 
Scriptures be apt to think, that if the Thing here in- 1 Theſſ. iv. 
tended by our Saviour were to teach, and propoſe it as 14, 16. 
an Article of Faith, neeeſſary to be believed by every & John v. 28, 
one, that the very ſame Bodies of the Dead ſhould be 29. = 
raiſed ; would not, I ſay, any one be apt to think, | 
that if our Saviour meant ſo, the Words ſhould rather have been Tala 
T& Toudla & uv role unf, 1. e. all the Bodies that are in the Graves, 
rather than all who are in the Grades; which muſt denote Perſons, 
and not preciſely Bodies ? „ 5 „„ 
Another Evidence, that St. Paul makes a Diſtinction between he 
Dead and the Bodies of the Dead, ſo that the Dead cannot be taken 
in this, 1 Cor. xv. to ſtand preciſely for the Bodies of | 
the Dead, are theſe Words of the Apoſtle, f But f V. 35. 
ſome Man will ſay, How are the Dead raiſed? And N I 
| awith what Bodies do they come? Which Words, Dead and They, if 
ſuppoſed to ſtand preciſely for the Bodies of the Dead, the Queſtion 
will run thus: How are the dead Bodies raiſed? And with what Bo- 
dies do the dead Bodies come? Which ſeems to have no very agreeable 
denſe.” „ i 5 OT 
This therefore being ſo, that the Spirit of God keeps ſo expreſly 
to *this Phraſe, or Form of ſpeaking in the New Teſtament, of 
raiſing, quickening, riſing, Reſurrection, &c, of the Dead, where the 
Reſurrection of the laſt Day is ſpoken of; and that the Body is not 
mentioned, but in Anſwer to this Queſtion, With what Bodies ſhall 
thoſe Dead, who are raiſed, come? fo that by the Dead cannot pre- 
 ciſely be meant the dead Bodies I do not ſee but a good Chriſtian, 
who reads the Scripture with an Intention to believe ail that is there 
revealed to him concerning the Reſurrection, may acquit himſelf of 
his Duty therein, without entering into the Enquiry, whether the 
Dead ſhall have the very ſame Bodies or no? Which Sort of Enquiry 
the Apoſtle, by the Appellation he beſtows here on him that makes 
it, ſeems not much to encourage Nor, if he ſhall think himſelf 
bound to determine concerning the Identity of the Bodies of the 
Dead raiſed at the laſt Day, will he, by the Remainder of St. Paul's 


Anſwer, 
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Anſwer, find the Determination of the Apoſtle to be much in favour 
of the very ſame Body; unleſs the being told, that the Body ſown, is 
not that Body that ſball be; that the Body raiſed is as different from 
that which was laid down, as the Fleſh of Man is from the Fleſh of 
Beaſts, Fiſhes, and Birds; or as the Sun, Moon, and Stars are diffe- 
rent from one another or as different as a corruptible, weak, natu- 
ral, mortal Body, 1s from an incorruptible, powerful, ſpiritual, im- 
mortal Body; and laſtly, as different as a Body that is Fleſh and 


Blood, is from a Body that is not Fleſh and Blood; for Fleſh and 


Blood cannot, ſays St. Paul, in this very Place, I in- 


4 V: 50. Herit the Kingdom of God : Unleſs, T fay all this, which 


is contained in St. Paul's Words, can be ſuppoſed to 


be the Way to deliver this as an Article of Faith, which is required 


to be believed by every one, wis. That the Dead ſhould be raiſed with 


the very ſame Bodies that they had before in this Life ; which Article 


propoſed in theſe or the like plain and expreſs Words, could have left 


no Room for Doubt in the meaneſt Capacities, | nor for Conteſt 1 in the 


moſt perverſe Minds. 
Tour Lordſhip adds in the next Words, And ſo it 


- 1 P. 44- hath been always underſiood by the Chriſtian Church, 


viz. That the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, in your 


Lordſhip's Senſe of the ſame Body, is an Article of Faith. Anſwer. 


What the Chriſtian Church has always underſtood, is beyond my 


Knowledge. But for thoſe who coming ſhort of your Lordſhip's 


great Learning, cannot gather their Articles of Faith from the Un- 


Jerſtanding of all the whole Chriſtian Church, ever ſince the preach- 


ing of the Goſpel, (who make the far greater Part of Chriſtians, I 
think J may ſay, nine hundred ninety and nine of a thouſand) but are 
forced to have recourſe to the Scripture to find them there. I do not 


ſee, that they will eaſily find there this propoſed as an Article of 
Faith, that there ſhall be a Reſurrection of the ſame Body; but that 


there Thall be a Reſurrection of the Dead, without explicitly determin- 
ing, That they ſhall be raifed with Bodies made up wholly of the fame 


Particles which were once vitally united to their Souls in their for- 


mer Life, without the Mixture of any one other Particle of Matter ; 


which is that which your Lordſhip means by the ſame Body. 


But ſuppoſing your Lordſhip to have demonſtrated this to be an 
Article of Faith, though I crave leave to own, that I do not fee, that 


| all that your Lordſhip has ſaid here, makes it ſo much as probable ; 


What is all this to me? Yes, ſays your Lordſhip in 


4 f P. 44- the following Words, + My Idea of perſonal Identity 


is inconſiſtent with it, Þ bo or it makes the ſame Body which 
neceſſary to the Doctrine of the 
Re ſurrection. 
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| Re furrection. But any material Sub ſtance united to the ſame Principle F 


Con ſciouſneſs, makes the ſame Body. | | | 

This is an Argument of your Lordſhip's which I am obliged to an- 
ſwer to. But is it not fit I ſhould firſt underſtand it, before I anſwer 
it? Now here I do not well know, what it is to make a Thing not to 
be neceſſary to the Doctrine of the Reſurrection But to help myſelf out 


the beſt I can, with a Gueſs, I will conjecture (which, in diſputing 


with learned Men, is not very fafe) your Lordſhip's Meaning is, That 
the ſame Perſon, the Body ſhould be the ſame. 

| Your Lordſhip's next Word is But; to which T am ready to reply, 
But what? What does my Idea of perſonal Identity do? For ſome- 
thing of that Kind the adverſative Particle But ſhould, in the ordinary 


Conſtruction of our Language, introduce, to make the Propoſition 


clear and intelligible : But here is no ſuch Thing, But is one of your 
Lordſhip's privileged Particles, which I muſt not meddle with, for 
fear your Lordſhip complain of me again, as fo ſevere a Critich, that 
for the leaſt Ambiguity in any Particle fill up Pages in my An ſaver, to 

make my Book look conſiderable for the Bulk of it. But ſince this Pro- 


poſition here, my Idea of perſonal Identity makes the ſame Body which : 


avas here united to the Soul, not ak; Sen to the Doctrine of the Reſurrec- 
tion: But any material Subſtance being united to the ſame Principle of 


Conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame Body, is brought to prove my Idea of per- 


ſonal Identity inconſiftent with the Article of the Reſurrection; I muſt 
make it out in ſome direct Senſe or other, that I may ſee whether it 
be both true and concluſive. I therefore venture to read it thus: 


My Idea of perſonal Identity makes the ſame Body which was here united 


to the Soul, not to be neceſſary at the Reſurrection; but allows, That 
any material Subſtance being united to the ſame Principle of Conſciouſneſs, 


makes the ſame Body. Ergo, my Idea of perſonal Identity is inconſiſtent © 


evith the Articles of the Reſurrection of the ſame Body. 


If this be your Lordſhip's Senſe in this Paſſage, as J here have 


gueſſed it to be, or elſe I know not what it is, I anſwer, | 

1. That my Idea of perſonal Identity does not allow, that any ma- 

terial Subſtance, being united to the ſame Principle of Conſciouſneſs, 
makes the ſame Body. 1 ſay no ſuch Thing in my Book, nor any Thing 

from whence it may be inferred ; and your Lordſhip would have done 


me a Favour to have ſet down the Words where I fay ſo, or thoſe 
from which you infer fo, and ſhewed how it follows from any Thing 


J have ſaid. 


2. Granting, that it were a Conſequence from my Idea of perſonal 
Identity, that any material Subſtance, being united to the ſame Prin- 


ciple of Conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame Body; this would not prove 
that my Idea of perſonal Identity was inconſiſtent with this Propoſition, 
That the ſame Body ſhall be raiſed ; but, on the contrary, affirms it: 


Since, 


Idea of perſonal Identiſy makes it not neceſſary, that for the raiſing 
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Since, if J affirm, as I do, That the fame Perſons ſhall be raifed; A. 

and it be a Conſequence of my Idea of perſonal Identity, that any 87 

material Subſtance, being united to the ſame Principle of Conſciouſneſs, oy 1 

makes the ſame Body; it follows, that if the ſame Perſon be raiſed, haz 

4 the fame Body muſt be raiſed ; and ſo I have herein not only ſaid no- Muy 
bl thing inconſiſtent with the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, but have Fer 
il faid more for it than your Lordſhip. For there can be nothing plain- Þ 7 
| cr, than that in the Scripture it is revealed, That the fame Perſons the 
5 Mall be raiſed, and appear before the Judgment-Seat of Chriſt, to Fro 
bl anſwer for what they have done in their Bodies. If therefore vhat- Pert 
ever Matter be joined to the ſame Principle of Conſciouſneſs makes Bod 
Ul the ſame Body, it is Demonſtration, that if the ſame Perſons are hen. 
1 raiſed, they have the ſame Bodies. Gs 5 8 per{ 
| How then your Lordſhip makes this an Inconſiſtency with the _ ceſſa 
U 5 Reſurrection, is beyond my Conception. Ves, ſays inco 
1 * P. 44. your Lordſhip, It is inconſiſtent with it, for it males ſhall 
g e the ſame Body which cas here united to the Soul, not to Inco 
| be neceſſary. e 1 . | 0 my 
3. 1 anſwer, therefore, Thirdly, That this is the firſt Time I ever all / 

_ learnt, That not neceſſary was the ſame with ard Fuck I fay, that Char 

a Body made up of the ſame numerical Parts of Matter, is not ne- Wy 

ceſſary to the making of the fame Perſon ; from whence it will in- Tha 

_ deed follow, that to the Reſurrection of the ſame Perſon, the ſame ent, 

numerical Particles of Matter are not required. What does your way: 

Lordſhip infer from hence? To wit, this: Therefore he who thinks, beca 

that the fame Particles of Matter are not neceſſary to the making of chan 

the ſame Perſon, cannot believe, that the ſame Perſon ſhall be raiſed this | 

with Bodies made of the very ſame Particles of Matter, if God ſhould | toth 

reveal, that it ſhall be fo, vis. That the fame Perſons ſhall be raiſed alwa' 

With the ſame Bodies they had before. Which is all one as to ſay, I fay 

That he who thought the Blowing of Rams Horns was not neceſſary Parti, 

in itſelf to the falling down of the Walls of Jericho, could not believe, be re 

that they ſhou'd fall upon the Blowing of Rams Horns, when God then: 

had declared it ſhould be fo. _ | | LED, | pleak 

Your Lordſhip ſays, My Idea of perſonal Identity is inconſiſtent with were 

the Article of the Reſurrection: The Reaſon you ground it on, is this, Clear 

becauſe it makes not the ſame Body neceſſary to the making the ſame charg 

Perfon. Let us grant your Lordſhip's Conſequence to be good, what Y of £4 

will follow from: it? No leſs than this, That your Lordſhip 's Notion Or 

(tor I dare not ſay your Lordſhip has any ſo dangerous Things as Idea your 

N "Dh of perſonal Identity, is inconſiſtent with the Article of heren 

P. 34, 35. the Refurredion. The Demonſtration of it is thus; again 

| | your Lordſhip ſays, || It is not neceſſary that the Body, has ut 

to be raiſed at the laſt Day, ſhould conſiſt of the ſame Particles of nor 3 
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Matter which were united at the Point of Death; for there muſt be a 


great Alteration in them in a lingering Diſeaſe, as if a fat Man falls in- 


to a Conſumption ; You do not ſay the ſame Particles which the Sinner 


hall at the very Time of Commiſion of his Sins; for then a long Sinner 

muſt have a vaſt Body, conſider ing'the continual ſpending of Particles by 
Per/ſpiration, And again, here your Lordſhip ſays 

I Tou allow the Notion of perſonal Identity to belong to f P. 44. 

the ſame Man under ſeveral Changes of Matter. 


From which Words it is evident, That your Lordſhip ſuppoſes a 


Perſon in this World may be continued and preſerved the ſame in a 


Body not conſiſting of the ſame individual Particles of Matter; and 


hence it demonſtratively follows, That let your Lordſhip's Notion of 


perſona! Identity be what it will, it makes the ſame Body not to be ne- 


ceſſary to the ſame Perſon ; and therefore it is by your Lordſhip's Rule 
" inconſiſtent with the Article of the Reſurrection. When your. Lordſhip 
ſhall th ink fit to clear your own Motion of perſonal Identity from this 
Inconfiftency with the Article of the Reſurrection, I do not doubt but 
my 1dea b perſonal Identity will be thereby cleared too. Till then, 
all Inconſitency with that Article, which your Lordſhip has here 


charged on mine, will unavoidably fall upon your Lordſhip's too. 


But for the clearing of both, give me leave to ſay, my Lord, 
That whatſoever is not neceſſary, does not thereby become inconſiſi- 
ent, It is not neceſſary to the ſame Perſon, that bis Body ſhould al- 
ways conſiſt of the ſame numerical Particles; this is Demonſtration, 


becauſe the Particles of the Bodies of the ſame Perſons in this Life 


change every Moment, and your Lordſhip cannot deny it; and yet 
this makes it not incon/ifient with God's preſerving, if he thinks fit, 


to the ſame Perſons, Bodies conſiſting of the fame numerical Particles 
always from the Reſurrection to Eternity. And fo likewiſe though 
I fay any thing that ſuppoſes it not neceſſary, that the ſame numerical 


Particles, Which were vitally united to the Soul in this Life, ſhould 
be reunited to it at the Reſurrection, and conſtitute the Body it ſhall 


then have; yet it is not inconſiſtent with this, that God may, if he 
pleaſes, give to every one a Body conſiſting only of ſuch Particles ag 
were before vitally united to his Soul. And thus, I think, I have 
cleared my Book from all that Inconſilency which your Lordſhip 
charges on it, and would perſuade the World it has with the Article 
of the Reſurrection of th. Dead. e 0 
Only before I leave it, I will ſet down the Remainder of what 
your Lordſhip ſays upon this Head, thai though I ſee not the Co- 


herence nor Tendency of it, nor the Force of any Argument in it 
againſt me; yet that nothing may be omitted that your Lordſhip 


has thought fit to entertain your Reader with on this new Point, 
nor any one have Reaſon to ſuſpeQ, that I have paſſed by any 
Vor. I, * Word 
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322 Of Identity and Diverſity. 
Word of your Lordſhip's, (on this now firſt introduced Subject) 
wherein he might find your Lordſhip had proved what you had pro- 
e miſed in your Title-Page. Your remaining Words 
P. 44. are theſe; * The Diſpute is not how far perſonal Iden- 
iity in itſelf may conſiſt in the very ſame materia! Sub- 
flance ; for wwe allow the Notion of perſonal Identity to belong to the 
Jane Man under ſeveral Changes of Matter; but whether it doth not 
"depend upon a wital Union between the Soul and Body, and the Life, 
ewhich is conſequent upon it ; and wins rea in the Reſurrection, the 
ſame material Subſtance muſt be re-united, or elſe it cannot be called a 
Reſurrection, but a Renovation, i. e. it may be a new Life, but not a 
raiſing the Body from the Dead. I confeſs, I do not ſee how what 
is here uſhered in by the Words and therefore, is a Conſequence from 
the preceding Words; but as to the Propriety of the Name, I think 
it will not be much queſtioned, that if the ſame Man riſe who was 
dead, it may very properly be called the Reſurrection of the Dead; 
which is the Language of the Scripture. | | Ke orga 
Il muſt not part with this Article of the Reſurrection, without re- 
LE, turning my Thanks to your Lordſhip for making me + 
＋ P. 62. take Notice of a Fault in my Eſſay. When I wrote 
W that Book, I took it for granted, as I doubt not but 
many others have done, that the Scripture had mentioned, in expreſs 
Terms, the Reſurrection of the Body. But upon the Occaſion your 
| Lordſhip has given me in your laſt Letter, to look a little more nar- 
| rowly into what Revelation has declared concerning the Reſurrection, 
and finding no ſuch expreſs Words in the Scripture, as that the Body 
ball riſe or be raiſed, or the Reſurrection of the Body; I ſhall, in the 
next Edition of it, change theſe Words of my Book, 
1 Eſſay, B. 4. f The dead Bodies of Men ſhall riſe, into theſe of the 
C.18.8. 7. Scripture, The Dead ſhall riſe. Not that I queſtion, 
12550 that the Dead ſhall be raiſed with Bodies; but in Mat- 
ters of Revelation, I think it not only ſafeſt, but our Duty, as far as 
any one delivers it for Revelation, to keep cloſe io the Words of the 
Scripture, unleſs he will aſſume to himſelf the Authority of one in- 
ſpired, or make himſelf wiſer than the Holy Spirit himſelf, If T had 
ſsske of the Reſurrection in preciſely Scripture Terms, 
8 P. 63. 1 had avoided giving your Lordſhip the Occaſion of 
1 making here ſuch a verbal Reflection on my Words; 
What ! not if there be an ldea of Identity as tothe Body ? 
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CHAP. XXVII. 
Of Other RRLATIONS. 


F. I. B. SIDES the before- mentioned Oc- 
9703 caſions of Time, Place, and Cauſality, Proportional. 
of comparing or referring Things one . 
to another, there are, as I have ſaid, infinite others, ſome 
whereof I ihall mention. 8 ENG Ara HY Hs 
Firſt, The firſt I ſhall name, is ſome one ſimple Idea, which 
being capable of Parts or Degrees, affords an Occaſion of com- 


_ paring the Subjects wherein it is to one another, in reſpe& of 


that ſimple Idea, v. g. whiter, ſweeter, bigger, equal, more, 8c. 
Theſe Relations depending on the Equality and Exceſs of the 
ſame ſimple Idea in ſeveral Subjects, may be called, if one will, 
proportional; and that theſe are only converſant about thoſe 
ſimple Ideas received from Senſation or Reflection, is ſo evi- 
dent, that nothing need be ſaid to evince it. l 
§. 2. Secondly, Another Occaſion of com- 
paring Things together, or conſidering one Natural. 
Thing, ſo as to include in that Conſideration . 
ſome other Thing, is the Circumſtances of their Origin or Be- 
ginning, which being not afterwards to be altered, make the 
Relations depending thereon as laſting as the Subjects to wich 
they belong; v. g. Father and Son, Brothers, Couſin · Germans, 
Sc. which have their Relations by one Community of Biood, 
wherein they partake in ſeveral Degrees; Countrymen, i. e. 
thoſe who were born in the ſame Country or 'Tra& of Ground: 
and theſe I call natural Relations; wherein we may obſerve, 
that Mankind have fitted their Notions and Words to the Uſe 
of common Life, and not to the Truth and Extent of Things; 
for it is certain that in reality the Relation is the ſame betwixt 
the Begetter and the Begotten in the ſeveral Races of other 
Animals as well as Men; but yet it is ſeldom ſaid, this Bull is 
the Grandfather of ſuch a Calf, or that two Pigeons are Couſin- 
Germans. It is very convenient, that by diſtin Names 


$ theſe Relations ſhould be obſerved, and marked out in Mankind, 


there being Occaſion, both in Laws, and other Communica- 
tions one with another, to mention and take Notice of Men 
under theſe Relations; from whence alſo ariſe the Obligations 
of ſeveral Duties amongſt Men; whereas in Brutes, Men hav= 
Ing very little or no Cauſe to mind theſe R elations, they have 
not thought fit to give them diſtin& and peculiar Names. 

OY 8 X 2 | | This, 
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This, by the way, may give us ſome Light into the different 


State and Growth of Languages, which being ſuited only to 


the Convenience of Communication, are proportioned to the 

| Notions Men have, and the Commerce of 'Thoughts familiar 
amongſt them, and not to the Reality or Extent of 'Things, nor 
to the various Reſpects might be found among them, nor the 
different abſtract Conſiderations might be framed about them. 
Where they had no philoſophical Notions, there they had no 


Terms to expreſs them; and it is no Wonder Men ſhould have 
framed. no Names for thoſe Things they found no Occaſion to 
diſcourſe of. From whence it is eaſy to imagine, why, as in 


ſome Countries, they may not have ſo much as the Name for 


a Horſe; and in others, where they are more careful of the 


Pedigrees of their Horſes than of their ewn, that there they 


may have not only Names for particular Horſes, but alſo of 


their ſeveral Relations of Kindred one to another. 


5 FS. 3, Thirdly, Sometimes the Foundation of 
Inſtituted. conſidering Things with reference to one ano- 
tber, is ſome A@ whereby any one comes by a 


moral Right, Power, or Obligation to do ſomething. Thus a 
General is one that hath Power to command an Army; and an 


Army under a General is a Collection of armed Men obliged to 


obey one Man. A Citizen, or a Burgher, is one who has a Right 


to certain Privileges in this or that Place. All this Sort depend- 


ing upon Men's Wills, or Agreement in Society, I call inſtituted, 


or voluntary; and may be diſtinguiſhed from the natural, in 


that they are moſt, if not all of them, ſome way or other alter- 


able, and ſeparable from the Perſons to whom they have ſome- 


times belonged, tho? neither of the Subſtances ſo related be de- 
ſtroyed. Now tho? theſe are all reciprocal as well as the reſt, 


and contain in them a Reference of two Things one to the other, 
et becauſe one of the two Things often wants a relative Name 
importing that Reference, Men uſually take no notice of it, and 
the Relation is commonly overlooked. . g. A Patron and 
Client are eaſily allowed to be Relations; but a Conſtable or 
DiAator are not ſo readily, at firſt hearing, conſidered as ſuch, 


| becauſe there is no peculiar Name for thoſe who are under the 


Command of a DiQator or Conſtable, expreſling a Relation to 


either of them; tho? it be certain that either of them hath a 


certain Power over ſome others, and ſo is ſo far related to them 
as well as a Patron is to his Client, or General to his Army. 


F. 4. Fourtbly, There is another Sort of Rela- 


Meral. tion, which is the Conformity or Diſagreement 
eee Men's voluntary Actions have to a Rule to which 
they are referred, and by which they are judged of; 3 1 


nothing but Pleaſure or Pain, or that which oc- 
caſions or procures Pleaſure or Pain to us. Mora] Good and 
Evil then is only the Conformity or Diſagreement of our vo- 
luntary Actions to ſome Law, whereby, Good or Evil is drawn 
on us by the Will and Power of the Law-maker, which Good 
and Evil, Pleafure er Pain, attending our Obſervance or Breach 


Men generally refer, and by which they judge 
of the Rectitude or Pravity of their Actions, there ſeem to me 
to be three Sorts, with their three different Enforcements, or 

Rewards and Puniſhments. For ſince it would be utterly in 


— 
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think, may be called moral Relation, as being that which deno- 


minates our moral Actions, and deſerves well to be examined, 


there being no Part of Knowledge wherein we ſhould be more 
careful to get determined Ideas, and avoid, as much as may be, 
Obſcurity and Confuſion. Human Actions, when with their 
various Ends, Objects, Manners, and Circumſtances, they are 
framed into diſtin& complex Ideas, are, as has been ſhewn, ſo 


many mixed Modes, a great Part whereof have Names annexed 

to them. Thus, ſuppoſing Gratitude to be a Readineſs to ac- 

knowledge and return Kindneſs received, Polygamy to be the 
having more Wives than one at once; when we frame theſe 


Notions thus in our Minds, we have there ſo many determined 


Ideas or mixed Modes. But this is not all that concerns our 


Actions; it is not enough to have determined Ideas of them, 
and to know what Names belong to ſuch and ſuch Combina- 


tions of Ideas; we have a farther and greater Concernment, 
and that is, to know whether ſuch Actions ſo made up are mo- 
rally good or bad. 2 5 i 


§. 5. Good and Evil as hath bien thewn, oo 
B. II. Ch. XX. f. 2. and Ch. XXI. f. 42. are 74 Good: 


of the Law, by the Decree of the Law-maker, is that we call 
Reward and Puniſhment. 403 l . 


S. 6. Of theſe moral Rules or Laws, to which 44 Ralle. 


vain to ſuppoſe a Rule ſet to the free Actions of Man, without 
annexing to it ſome Enforcement of Good and Evil to deter- 


mine his Will, we muſt, wherever we ſuppoſe a Law, ſuppoſe 
alſo ſome Reward or Puniſhment annexed to that Law. It 
would be in vain for one intelligent Being to ſet a Rule to the 


Actions of another, if he had it not in his Power to reward the 
Compliance with, and puniſh Deviation from his Rule, by 
ſome Good and Evil, that is not the natural Product and Con- 


ſequence of the AQtion itſelf ; for that being a natural Conye- 


nience or Inconvenience, would operate of itſelf without a Law. 
This, if I miſtake not, is the true Nature of all Law, properly 
ſo called.  _ e eee, J 7. The 
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$. 7. The Laws that Men generally refer their 


Laws. Actions to, to judge of their ReQitude or Obli- 


| quity, ſeem to me to be theſe three: 1. The Di- 
vine Law. 2. The Civil Law. 3. The Law of Opinion or Re- 


putation, if I may ſo call it. By the Relation they bear to the 


firſt of theſe, Men judge whether their Actions are Sins or Du- 
ties; by the ſecond, whether they be criminal or innocent; and 
by the third, whether they be Virtues or Vices. 


7. . 8. Firſt, The Divine Law, whereby I mean 
5. Maag that Law which God hath ſet to the Actions of 
Sin and Duiy. Men, whether promulgated to them by the 

Ullignht of Nature, or the Voice of Revelation. 


That God has given a Rule whereby Men ſhould govern them- 


ſelves, I think there is no-body ſo brutiſh as to deny. He has 
a Right to do it, we are his Creatures; he has Goodneſs and 


Wiſdom to direct our Actions to that which is beſt; and he has 


Power to. enforce it by Rewards and Puniſhments, of infinite 


Weight and Duration, in another Life; for no-body can take 


us out of his Hands. This is the only true Touchſtone of 
moral Reflitude; and by comparing them to this Law, it is 


that Men judge of the moſt conſiderable moral Good or Evil of 
their Actions; that is, whether as Duties or Sins, they are 
like to procure them Happineſs or Miſery from the Hands of the 


ALMIGHTY. 


8 


$. 9. Secondly, The Civil Law, the Rule ſet 


| . 5 by the Commonwealth to the Actions of thoſe 
he Me J n 0 8 
| pong ane W. who belong to it, is another Rule to which Men 


Innocence. refer their Actions, tO judge whether they be 


criminal or no. This Law no-body overlooks, 


the Rewards and Puniſhments that enforce it being ready at hand, 
and ſuitable to the Power that makes it; which is the Force of 


the Commonwealth, engaged to protect the Lives, Liberties, 
and Poſſeſſions of thoſe who live according to its Laws, and 


has Power to take away Life, Liberty, or Gcods, from him 
_ who diſobeys; which is the Puniſhment of Offences commit- 


Philoſophical 45.167 . Thir aly, The Law of Opinion or Re- 


| Lon the Mia. Putation. Virtue and Vice are Names pretended, 
ſure of Virtue and ſuppoſed every where to ſtand for Actions 
3 in their own Nature right or wrong; and as far 


aan as they really are ſo applied, they ſo far are co- 
incident with the Divine Law above-mentioned. But yet, 


whatever 1s pretended, this is. viſible, that theſe Names Virtue 
and Vice, in the particular Inſtances of their Application thro? 


the ſeveral Nations and Societies of Men in the World, are 
Rs _ conſtantly 
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conſtantly attributed only to ſuch Actions as in each Country 
and Society are in Reputation or Diſcredit. Nor is it to be 
thought ſtrange, that Men every where ſhould give the Name 
of Virtue to thoſe Actions which amongſt them are judged 
Praiſe-worthy, and call that Vice which they account blame- 
able; ſince otherwiſe they would condemn themſelves, if they 
ſhould think any Thing right, to which they allowed not Com- 
mendation ; any Thing wrong, which they let paſs without 


Blame. Thus the Meaſure of what is every where called and 


eſteemed Virtue and Vice, is this Approbation or Diſlike, Praiſe 
or Blame, which by a ſecret and tacit Conſent eſtabliſhes itſelf 


in the ſeveral Societies, Tribes, and Clubs of Men in the 


World, whereby ſeveral Actions come to find Credit or Diſ- 


a8 amongſt them, according to e Maxims, or 


aſhions of that Place. For tho' Men uniting into politick 
Societies have reſigned up to the Publick the diſpoſing of all 
their Force, ſo that they cannot employ it againſt any Fellow 


Citizens, any farther than the Law of the Country directs; 
. Yet they retain ſtill the Power of thinking well or ill, approving 
or diſapproving of the Actions of thoſe whom they live 
amongſt and converſe with; and by this Approbation and Diſ- 
like, they eſtabliſh amongſt themſelves what they will call Vir- 


tue and Vice. Foo | 5 8 
F, 11. That this is the common Meaſure of Virtue and Vice, 


will appear to any one, who conſiders, that tho? that paſſes for 


Vice in one Country, which is counted a Virtue, or at leaſt not 
Vicè in another; yet every where Virtue and Praiſe, Vice and 
Blame, go together. Virtue is every where that which is 


thought Praiſe-worthy; and nothing elſe but that which has 
the Allowance of publick eſteem is called Virtue *. Virtue and 


Praiſe are ſo united, that they are called often by the ſame Name. 
oo e unt 


— 


* Our Author, in his Preface to the fourth Edition, taking No- 


tice how apt Men have been to miſtake him, added what here fol- 
lows. Of this the ingenious Author of e Diſcourſe concerning 


the Nature of Man, has given me a late Inſtance, to mention no 


other. For the Civility of his Expreſſions, and the Candour that 


belongs to his Order, forbid me to think, that he would have 
cloſed his Preface with an Inſinuation, as if in what I had ſaid, Book 


II. Chap, 28. concerning the third Rule which Men refer their 
Actions to, I went about to make Virtue Vice, and Vice Virtue, un- 


leſs he had miſtaken my Meaning; which he could not have done, 
if he had but given himſelf the Trouble to conſider what the Argu- 
| : ment 
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328 Of Moral RELATIONS. 
Sunt ſua premia Laudi, ſays Virgil; and ſo Cicero, Nibil ba- 


bet Natura præſtantius, quam Honeſtatem, quam Laudem, quam 
Dignitatem, quam Decus ; which, he tells you, are all Names 


for the ſame Thing, Tuſc. l. 2. This is the Language of 
the Heathen Philoſophers, who well underſtood wherein the 
Notions of Virtue and Vice conſiſted. And though, perhaps, 


by the different Temper, Education, Faſhion, Maxims, or 
| Intereſt of different Sorts of Men, it fell out, that what was 


thought Praiſe-worthy in one Place, eſcaped not Cenſure in 


another, and ſo in different Societies, Virtues and Vices were 


changed; yet, as to the main, they for the moſt part kept 
the ſame every where. For ſince nothing can be more 


natural, 


ment was I was then upon, and what was the chief Deſign of that 
Chapter, plainly enough ſet down in the fourth Section, and thoſe 


following. For I was there, not laying down moral Rules, but 
ſhewing the Original and Nature of moral Ideas, and enumerating 
the Rules Men make uſe of in moral Relations, whether thoſe Rules 
were true or falſe. And purſuant thereunto, I tell what has every 


where that Denomination, which in the Language of that Place 


anſwers to Virtue and Vice in ours, which alters not the Nature o 
Things, though Men do. generally judge of, and denominate their 
Actions according to the Eſteem and Faſhion of the Place, or Sect 
they are of. N | 
Chap. 3, $. 18. and in this preſent Chapter, F. 13, 14, 15, and 20. 
he would have known what J think of the eternal and unalterable 
Nature of Right and Wrong, and what I call Virtue and Vice: And 
if he had obſerved, that in the Place he quotes, I only report as Mat- 
ter of Fact what others call Virtue and Vice, he would not have found 
it liable to any great Exception. For, I think, T am not much out in 
ſaying, That one of the Rules made uſe of in the World for a Ground 
or Meaſure of a moral Relation, is that Eſteem and Reputation, which 
ſeveral Sorts of Actions find variouſly in the ſeveral Societies of Men, 
according to which they are there called Virtues or Vices : And 
whatever Authority the Learned Mr. Lowde places in his old Engliſh 


Dictionary, I dare ſay, it no where tells him (if I ſhould appeal to it) 


that the ſame Action is not in Credit, called and counted a Virtue in 


one Place, which being in Diſrepute, paſſes for, and under the Name 


of Vice in another. The taking Notice that Men beſtow the Names 
of Virtue and Vice according to this Rule of Reputation, is all J have 
done, 'or can be laid to'my Charge to have done, towards the makin 
Vice Virtue, and Virtue Vice. But the good Man does well, and as 
becomes his Calling, to be watchful in ſuch Points, and to wu the 
S i: | OE Es | ; r a 5 | \larm, 


A &t ye =. 


If he had been at the Pains to reflect on what I had faid, Book I. 
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he has expreſſed in the latter End of his Preface, concerning what 1 
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natural, than to encourage with Eſteem and Reputation that 
wherein every one finds his Advantage, and to blame and diſ- 
countenance the contrary; 'tis no wonder, that Eſteem and 


Diſcredit, Virtue and Vice, ſhould in a great Meaſure every 
where correſpond with the unchangeable Rule of Right and 


Wrong which the Law of God hath eſtabliſhed; there be- 
ing nothing that ſo directly and viſibly ſecures and advances 
the general Good of Mankind in this World, as Obedience to 


the Laws he has ſet them, and nothing that breeds ſuch Miſ- 


chiefs and Confuſion as the Neglect of them. And therefore 
Men, without renouncing all Senſe and Reaſon, and their own 
Intereſt, which they are ſo conſtantly true to, could not ge- 
nerally miſtake in placing their Commendation and Blame on 


that 


— 


— 


: n .. 


Alarm, even at Expreſſions, which ſtanding alone by themſelves, 
might ſound ill, and be ſuſpected. | | 


*T'is to this Zeal, allowable in his Function, that I forgive his cit- 


ing, as he does, theſe Words of mine in & 11. of this Chapter, The 


Exhortations of inſpired Teachers hade not feared to appeal to common 
Repute ; Whatſoever Things are lovely, whatſoever Things are of good 


Report; if there be any Virtue, if there be any Praiſe, &c. Phil. iv. 8. 
without taking Notice of thoſe immediately preceding, which intro- 


duce them, and run thus: Whereby, in the Corruption of Manners, 
the true Boundaries of the Law of Nature, which ought to be the Rule 


of Virtue and Vice, were pretty well preſerved : So that even the Ex- 


hortations of inſpired Teachers, & c. By which Words, and the reſt of 


that Section, it is plain, that J brought that Paſſage of St. Paul, not 


to prove that the general Meaſure of what Men call Virtue and Vice, 
throughout the World, was the Reputation and Faſhion of each par- 


ticular Society within itſelf ; but to ſhew, that though it were fo, 


yet, for Reaſons I there give, Men, in that way of denominating 


their Actions, did not, for the moſt Part, much vary from the Law 


of Nature, which is that ſtanding and unalterable Rule by which 


they ought to judge of the moral Rectitude and Pravity of their 


Actions, and accordingly denominate them Virtues or Vices. Had 


Mr. Lowde conſidered this, he would have found it little to his Pur- 
poſe, to have quoted that Paſſage in a Senſe I uſed it not ; and would, 
| imagine, have ſpared the Explication he ſubjoins to it, as not very 
neceſſary, But I hope this ſecond Edition will give him Satisfaction 
in the Point, and that this Matter is now ſo expreſſed, as to ſhew 
him there was no Cauſe of Scruple. 


Though F am forced to differ from him in thoſe Apprehenſions 
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that Side, that really deſerved it not. Nay, even thoſe Men, 
whoſe Practice was otherwiſe, failed not to give their Approba- 


tion right; few being depraved to that Degree, as not to con- 


demn, at leaſt in others, the Faults they themſelves were 


guilty of: Whereby, even in the Corruption of Manners, the 
true Boundaries of the Law of Nature, which ought to be the 


Rule of Virtue and Vice, were pretty well preſerved. So that 
even the Exhortations of inſpired Teachers have not feared to 
appeal to common Repute ; Whatſoever is lovely, whatſoever is 
of good Report, if there be any Virtue, if there be any Praiſe, 


* — —_—— . 


2 * 1 


ud ſaid about Virtue and Vice ; yet we are better agreed than he 


thinks, in what he ſays in his third Chapter, p. 78. concerning natu- 
ral Inſcription and innate Notions. I ſhall not deny him the Privi- 
lege he claims, p. 52. to late the Queſtion as he pleaſes, eſpecially 


when he ſtates it ſo, as to leave nothing in it contrary to what I have 


ſaid: For, according to him, Innate Notions being conditional Things, 


depending upon the Concurrence of ſeveral other Circumſtances, in or- 


der to the Soul's exerting them, all that he ſays for innate, imprinted, 


impreſſed Notions, (for of innate Ideas he ſays nothing at all) amounts 
at laſt only to this; That there are certain Propoſitions, which though 
the Soul from the Beginning, or when a Man is born, does not know, 
yet by Aſſiſtance from the outward Senſes, and the Help of ſome previous 
_ Cultivation, it may afterwards come certainly to know the Truth 


of which is no more than what I have affirmed in my firſt Book. 
For I ſuppoſe, by the Soul's exerting them, he means its beginning to 
know them, or elſe the Soul's exerting of Nations will be to me a very 
unintelligible Expreſſion ; and I think at beſt is a very unfit one in this 


| Caſe, it miſleading Men's Thoughts by an Inſinuation, as if theſe 


Notions were in the Mind before the Soul exerts them, i. e. before 


they are known: Whereas, truly, before they are known, there is 


nothing of them in the Mind, but a Capacity to know them, when 
the Concurrence of thoſe Circumſtances, which this ingenious Author 


thinks neceſſary, in order to the Souls exerting them, brings them into 


our Knowledge. | 
P. 52. I fird hun exprels it thus ; Theſe natural Notions are not 


fo imprinted upon the Soul, as that they naturally and neceſſarily exert 


themſelves (even in Chi'dren and Idiots) without any Aſfiſtance from the 

outward Senſes, or without the Help of ſome previous Cuitivation. 
Here he ſays they exert themſelves, as p. 78 that the Soul exerts them. 
When he has explained to himſelf or others, what he means by the 


Seul's exerting innate Notions, or their exerting themſelves, and wor 
F- | that 


. 12 IK 
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$. 12. If any one ſhall imagine, that I have Ns Enforce- 


torgot my own Notion of a Law, when | make ments, Com- 
the Law, whereby Men judge of Virtue and Vice, vendation and 


to be nothing elſe but the Conſent of private Diſcredit. 
Men, who have not Authority enough to make a Law; eſpe- 


cially wanting that which is ſo neceſſary and eſſential to a 
Law, a Power to enforce it: I think, I may ſay, that he who 


| imagines Commendation and Diſgrace not to be ſtrong Motives 


on Men, to accommodate themſelves to the Opinions and Rules 
of thoſe with whom they converſe, ſeems little ſkilled in the 
Nature or Hiſtory of Mankind : The greateſt Part whereof he 
ſhall find to govern themſelves chiefly, if not ſolely, by this Law 
of Faſhion; and ſo they do that which keeps them in Reputa- 
tion with their Company, little regard the Laws of God or the 
Magiſtrate. The Penalties that attend the Breach of God's Laws, 
ſome, nay, perhaps, moſt Men ſeldom ſeriouſly refle& on; and 
amongſt thoſe that do, many, whilſt they break the Law, enter- 


tain Thoughts of future Reconciliation, and making their Peace 


for ſuch Breaches: And as to the Puniſhments due from the 


Laws of the Commonwealth, they frequently flatter themſelves 


with the Hopes of Impunity. But no Man eſcapes the Puniſh- 


ment of their Cenſure and Diſlike, who offends againſt the Fa- 
ſhion and Opinion of the Company he keeps, and would re- 


commend himſelf. to. Nor is there one of ten thouſand, who is 


ſtiff and inſenſible enough to bear up under the conſtant Diſlike 


and Condemnation of his own Club. He muſt be of a ſtrange 
and unuſual Conſtitution, who can content himſelf to live in 
conſtant Diſgrace and Diſrepute with his own particular So- 
ciety. Solitude many Men have ſought, and been reconciled 
to: But no-body that has the leaſt Thought or Senſe of a Man 
about him, can live in Society under the conſtant Diſlike and 
il Opinion of his Familiars, and thoſe he converſes with. This 


is a Burthen too heavy for human Sufferance: And he muſt be 


made up of irreconcileable Contradictions, who can take Plea- 


that previous Cultivation and Circumſtances, in order to their being 
exerted, are, he will, I ſuppoſe, find there is ſo little of Controverſy 
between him and me in the Point, bating that he calls that exerting 
of Notions, which I in a more vulgar Stile call knowing, that I have 
Reaſon to think he brought in my Name upon this Occaſion only out 
of the Pleaſure he has to ſpeak civilly of me; which I muſt grate- 
fully acknowledge he has done every were he mentions me, not 


without conferring on me, as ſome others have done, a Title I have 
no Right to, | | ſute 
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ſure in Company, and yet be inſenſible of Contempt and Dit. 
grace from his companions. 
$. 13. Theſe three then, Firſt, The 1 of 


3 Fecendl, The Law of politick Societies; 


Rules of Moral Thirdly, The Law of Faſhion, or private Cen- 


Goodand Evil. ſure; are thoſe to which Men variouſly compare 

their Actions: And 'tis by their Conformity to 
one of theſe Laws, that they take their Meaſures, when they 
would judge of their Moral ReCtitude, and denominate their 


Touch- ſtone, we bring our voluntary Actions, 
nn to examine them by, and try their Goodneſs, 


theſe Rules. and accordingly to mean them; which is, as it 


were, the Mark of the Value we ſet upon them : 
Whether, I ſay, we take that Rule from the Faſhion of the 


Country, or the Will of a Law-maker, the Mind is eafily able 

to obſerve the Relation any Action hath to it, and to judge 
whether the Action agrees or diſagrees with the Rule; and ſo 
Hath a Notion of Moral Goodneſs or Evil, which is either Con- 


formity, or not Conformity of any Action to that Rule: And 
therefore is often called Moral Rectitude. This Rule being no- 
thing but a Collection of ſeveral ſimple Ideas, the Conformity 


| thereto is but ſo ordering the Action, that the ſimple Ideas be- 
longing to it, may correſpond to thoſe which the Law requires. 
And thus we ſee how Moral Beings and Notions are founded on, 


and terminated in theſe ſimple Ideas we have received from Sen- 


ſation or Reflection. For Example, Let us conſider the com- 


plex Idea we ſignify by the Word Murder; and when we have 
taken it aſunder, and examined all the Particulars, we ſhall find 
them to amount to a Collection of ſimple Ideas derived from Re- 


flection or Senſation, viz. Firſt, From Reflection on the 


Operations, of our own Minds, we have the Ideas of Willing, 


_ Conſidering, Purpoſing before-hand, Malice, or wiſhing ill to 


another; and alſo of Life or Perception, and Self-Motion. 
Secondly, From Senſation, we have the Collection of thoſe ſim- 


ple ſenſible Ideas which are to be found in a Man, and of ſome 


Action, whereby we put an End to Perception and Motion in 


the Man; all which ſimple Ideas are comprehended in the Word 
Murder. This Collection of ſimple Ideas, being found by me 
to agree or diſagree with the Eſteem of the Country I have been 


bred in, and to be held by moſt Men there worthy Praiſe or 


Blame, I call the Action virtuous or vicious: If I have the 
on Nin of a ſupreme inviſible — — for my Rule; then, as 


I ſuppoſe 
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tive Idea of the Action, and its Moral Relation, 
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I ſuppoſe the Action commanded or forbidden by God, I call 


it Good or Evil, Sin or Duty : And if I compare it to the Civil 
Law, the Rule made by the Legiſlative Power of the Country, 
I call it lawful or unlawful, a Crime or no Crime, So that 
whenceſoever we take the Rule of Moral Actions, or by what 
Standard ſoever we frame in our Minds the Ideas of Virtues or 
Vices, they conſiſt only, and are made up of Collections of 
ſimple Ideas, which we originally received from Senſe or Reflec- 
tion, and their ReQitude or Obliquity conſiſts in the Agreement 
or Diſagreement with thoſe Patterns perſcribed by ſome Law. 
FS. 15. To conceive rightly of Moral Actions, we muſt take 
notice of them under this two-fold Conſideration. Firſt, As 


they are in themſelves each made up of ſuch a Collection of ſim - 


ple Ideas. Thus Drunkenneſs or Lying ſignify ſuch or ſuch a Col- 
lection of ſimple Ideas, which I call mixed Modes: And in this 
Senſe they are as much poſitive abſolute Ideas, as the Drinking of 
a Horſe, or Speaking of a Parrot. Secondly, Our Actions are con- 
ſidered as good, bad, or indifferent; and in this reſpect, they are 
Relative; it being their Conformity to, or Diſagreement with 


| ſome Rule, that makes them to be regular or irregular, good or 


bad: And fo, as far as they are compared with a Rule, and 


thereupon denominated, they come under Relation. 'Thus the 


challenging and fighting with a Man, as it is a certain poſitive _ 
Mode, or particular Sort of Action, by particular Ideas diſtin- 

guiſhed from all others, is called Duelling : Which, when con- 
ſidered in Relation to the Law of God, will deſerve the Name 
Sin; to the Law of Faſhion, in ſome Countries, Valour and 


Virtue ; and to the municipal Laws of ſome Governments, a 


capital Crime. In this Caſe, when the poſitive Mode has one 


Name, and another Name as it ſtands in Relation to the Law, 
the Diſtinction may as eaſily be obferved, as it is in Subſtances, 


where one Name, v. g. Man, is uſed to ſignify the Thing; an- 


other, v. g. Father, ſignify the Relation. 


$. 16. But becauſe very frequently the poſi- 23, Ben, . 
are comprehended together under one Name, 1 fi 
and the ſame Word made uſe of to expreſs both jp, © 
the Mode or Action, and its moral ReQitude or | 

Obliquity : therefore the Relation itſelf is leſs taken notice of; 
and there is often no Diſtinfion made between the poſitive Idea 
of the Action, and the Reference it has to a Rule. By which 
Confuſion of theſe two diſtin Conſiderations under one Term, 
thoſe who yield too eaſily to the Impreſſions of Sounds, and 
are forward to take Names for Things, are often miſled in their 
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Judgment of Actions. Thus the taking from another what 


is his, without his Knowledge or Allowance, is properly called 


Stealing. But that Name being commonly underſtood to ſignify 


_ allo the Moral Pravity of the Action, and to denote its Contra- 


riety to the Law, Men are apt to condemn whatever they hear 
called Stealing, as an ill Action, diſagreeing with the Rule of 


Right: And yet the private taking away his Sword from a Mad- 


man, to prevent his doing Miſchief, though it be properly deno- 
minated Stealing, as the Name of ſuch a mixed Mode; ; yet when 
compared to the Law of God, and confidered in its Relation to 
that ſupreme Rule, it is no Sin or Tranfgreſſion, though the 
Name Stealing ordinarily carries ſuch an Intimation with it. 
$. 17. And thus much for the Relation of 
Human AQtions to a Law, which therefore I 
call Moral Relations. 
*T would make a Volume to go over all Sorts of Relations : 5 


Relations in- 


Nis not therefore to be expected, that I ſhould here mention 


them all. It ſuffices to our preſent Purpoſe, to ſnew by theſe : 


what the Ideas are we have of this comprehenſive Conſideration, = 
called Relation: Which is fo various, and the Occaſions of it ſo 


many, (as many as there can be of comparing Things one to 


another) that it is not very eaſy to reduce it to Rules, or under 


juſt Heads. Thoſe I have mentioned, I think, are ſome of 


the moſt conſiderable, and ſuch as may ſerve to jet us ſee from 
whence we get our Ideas of Relations, and wherein they are 


founded. But before I quit this Argument, from what has 
been ſaid, give me leave to obſerve, 
$. 18. Firſt, That it is evident, that all " 
All Relations. lation terminates in, and is ultimately founded 
terminate in on thoſe ſimple Ideas we have got from Senſation 
ſimple Ideas. or Reflection: So that all we have in our 
Thoughts ourſelves, (if we think of any Thing, 
or have any Meaning) or would ſignify to others, when we uſe 
Words ſtanding for Relations, is nothing but ſome ſimple Ideas, 
or Collections of ſimple Ideas, compared one with another. 
This is ſo manifeſt in that Sort called Proportional, that nothing 
can be more. For when a Man ſays, Honey is ſweeter than 
Wax, it is plain, that his Thoughts in this Relation terminate 


in this ſimple Idea, Sweetneſs; which is equally true of all the 


reſt ; though, where they are compounded, or decompounded, 
the ſimple Ideas they are made = of, are perhaps ſeldom 
taken notice of: v. g. When the Word Father is mentioned, 


Firſt, there is meant that particular Species, or collective Idea, 


- Ggnified by the Word Man: Secondly, Thoſe ſenſible ſimple Idea: 
ſignified 
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ſignified by the Word Generation: And, Thirdly, The Effects 
of it, and all the ſimple Ideas ſignified by the Word Child. So 
the Word Friend, being taken for a Man who loves, and is 
ready to do good to another, has all theſe following Ideas to 
the making of it up. Firſt, All the ſimple Ideas, comprehended 
in the Word Man, or intelligent Being. Secondly, The Idea of 
Love. Thirdly, The Idea of Readineſs or Diſpoſition. Fourthly, 
The Idea of Action, which is any Kind of Thought or Motion. 
Fifthly, The Idea of Good, which ſignifies any Thing that may 
advance his Happineſs, and terminates at laſt, if examined in 
particular ſimple Ideas, of which the Word Good in general 
ſignifies any one, but, if removed from all ſimple Ideas quite, it 
ſignifies nothing at all. And thus alſo all moral Words termi- 
nate at laſt, though perhaps more remotely, in a Collection of 
ſimple Ideas: The immediate Signification of relative Words 
being very often other ſuppoſed known Relations; which, it 
traced one to another, ſtill end in ſimple Ideas. - 

5. 19. Secondly, That in Relations we have, We have ordi- 
for the moſt part, if not always, as clear a No- narily as clear 
tion of the Relation, as we haveof thoſe ſimple Ideas, (r clearer) a 
wherein it is founded: Agreement or Diſagree- We of the 
ment, whereon Relation depends, being Things 1 rn oy 
whereof we have commonly as clear /deas as of 4 1 1 pag 
any other whatſoever; it being but the diſtin- „ 
guiſhing ſimple Ideas, or their Degrees one from another, with- 
out which we could have no diſtin Knowledge at all. For it 
I have a clear Idea of Sweetneſs, Light, or Extenſion, I have 
too of equal, or more, or leſs of each of theſe: If I know 
what it is for one Man to be born of a Woman, viz. Sempro- 
nia, I know what it is for another Man to be born of the ſame _ 
Woman, Sempronia ; and fo have as clear a Notion of Brothers 
as of Births, and perhaps clearer. For if I believed, that Sem- 

pronia dug Titus out of the Parſley-Bed (as they uſe to tell 
Children) and thereby became his Mother; and that afterwards, 
in the ſame Manner, ſhe dug Caius out of the Parſley-Bed; I 


lad as clear a Notion of the Relation of Brothers between them, 


as if I had all the Skill of a Midwife : The Notion that the ſame 
Woman contributed, as Mother, equally to their Births, (tho? 
I were ignorant or miſtaken in the Manner of it) being that 
on which I grounded the Relation; and that they agreed in 
that Circumſtance of Birth, let it be what it will. The com- 
paring them then in their Deſcent from the ſame Perſon, with- 
out knowing the particular Circumſtances of that Deſcent, is 
enough to found my Notion of their having or not having the 
2 ² m 0 Relation 
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Relation of Brothers. But tho' the Ideas of particular Relations 


are capable of being as clear and diſtin& in the Minds of thoſe 


who will duly conſider them, as thoſe of mixed Modes, and 


more determinate than thoſe of Subſtances; yet the Names 
belonging to Relation, are often of as doubtful and uncertain 


Signification, as thoſe of Subſtances or mixed Modes, and 


much more than thoſe of ſimple Ideas: Becauſe relative 


Words being the Marks of this Compariſon, which 1s made 


only by Men's Thoughts, and is an Idea only in Men's Minds, 
Men. frequently apply them to different Compariſons of Things 
according to their own Imaginations, which do not always 
correſpond with thoſe of others uſing the ſame Names. 


F. 20. Thirdly, That in theſe I call Moral Re- 
The Notion of lations, | have a true Notion of Relation, by com- 


the Relation is paring the Action with the Rule, whether the 


the ſame, whe- Rule be true or falſe. For if I meaſure any thing 
ther the Rule by a Yard, I know whether the Thing I meaſure 


any Action is pe longer or ſhorter than that ſuppoſed Yard, 


_— ” tho? perhaps the Yard I meaſure by be not ex- 


atly the Standard; which, indeed, is another 


Enquiry. For tho” the Rule be erroneous, and I miſtaken in it; 
yet the Agreement or Diſagreement obſervable in that which 1 


compare with it, makes me perceive the Relation. Though 


meaſuring by a wrong Rule; I ſhall thereby be brought to judge 


amiſs of its Moral Rectitude, becauſe I have tried it by that 


which is not the true Rule; but I am not miſtaken in the Re- 
lation which that Action bears to that Rule I compare it to, 
which is Agreement or Diſagreement. Bao, 


Wet ENCORE dc rde 


C H A P. XXIX. EX os 
07 Oh os RY 0 bſcur e, Diſtinct and Conf! uſed Ideas. 


Ideas ſome F. 1. Hu ſhewn the Original of our 
clear and di- Ideas, and taken a View of their ſe- 
frinct, others a veral Sorts; conſidered the Diffe- 
obſcure and = rence between the ſimple and the complex, and 
confuſed. _ obſerved how the complex ones are divided into 


thoſe of Modes, Subſtances and Relations; all which, I think, 
is neceſſary to be done by any one who would acquaint himſelf 
throughly with the Progreſs of the Mind in its Apprehenſion 
and Knowledge of Things; it will, perhaps, be thought I have 
dwelt long enough upon the Examination of Ideas. I muſt 
nevertheleſs, crave Leave to offer ſome few other Conſi- 

5 5 derations 
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derations concerning them. The firſt is, that ſome are clear, 
and others ob/cure; ſome diſtin, and others confuſed. 

F. 2. The Perception of the Mind being moſt 


: e 


oy 


aptly explained by Words relating to the Sight, Clear and ob- 
we ſhall beſt underſtand what is meant by clear ſecure, explain- 
and ebſcure in our Ideas, by reflecting on what we ed by Sight. 


call clear and ebſcure in the Objects of Sight. 


: N N % 


Light being that which diſcovers to us viſible Objects, we give 

the Name of obſcure to that which. is not placed in a Light ſuffi- 
cient to diſcover minutely to us the Figure and Colours, which 
are obſervable in it, and which, in a better Light, would be 


diſcernible. In like manner our ſimple Ideas are clear, when they 


areſuch, as the Objects themſelves, from whence they were taken, 5 
did or might, in a well - ordered Senſation or Perception, preſent 


them. Whilſt the Memory retains them thus, and can produce 


them to the Mind, whenever it has Occaſion to conſider them, 
they are clear Ideas. So far as they either want any Thing of that 
original Exactneſs, or have loſt any of their firſt Freſhneſs, and 
are, as it were, faded or tarniſhed by Time, fo far are they oh- 
ſcure. Complex Ideas, as they are made up of ſimple ones, fo 
they are clear, when the Ideas that go to their Compoſition are 
clear; and the Number and Order of thoſe ſimple Ideas, that are 
the Ingredients of any complex one, 1s determinate and certain. 
F. 3. The Cauſes of Obſcurity in ſiraple Ideas, VV 
ſeem to be either dull Organs, or very flight and Cauſes of Ol 
tranſient Impreſſions made by the Objects, or ſecurity. 
elſe a Weakneſs in the Memory not able to re= _ 
tain them as received. For to return again to viſible Objects, 
to help us to apprehend this Matter : If the Organs or Faculties 
of Perception, like Wax over-hardened with Cold, will not re- 
ceive the Impreſſion of the Seal, from the uſual Impulſe wont 
to imprint it; or, like Wax of a Temper too ſoft, will not hold 


it well when well imprinted; or elſe ſuppoſing the Wax of a 


Temper, fit, but the Seal not applied with a ſufficient Force to 
make a elear Impreſſion : In any of theſe Caſes, the Print left 
by: the Seal, will be obſcure. This, I ſuppoſe needs no Ap- 


plication to-make it plainer. 


F. 4. As a clea Idea is that whereof the Mind | 
has ſuch a full and evident Perception, as it does Diftin@ and 
receive from an outward Object operating duly confuſed, - 
ona well-diſpoſed Organ; ſo a di/tin#t Idea is that what. 
wherein the Mind perceives a Difference from all 
other; and a confuſed Idea is ſuch an one, as is not ſufficiently di- 
ſtinguiſhable from another, from which it ought to be different. 
Vor. I. | 4 — oP 5 It 
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S. 5. If no Idea be confuſed, but ſuch as is not 
Objeftion. ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable from another, from 
3 which it ſhould be different, it will be hard, may 

any one ſay, to find any where a confuſed Idea. For let any Idea | 
be as it will, it can be no other but ſuch as the Mind perceives 


it to be; and that very Perception ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes it ; 
from all other Ideas, which cannot be other, i. e. different, 1 
without being perceived to be ſo. No Idea therefore can be | 
undiſtinguiſhable from another, from which it ought to be dif-] 
ferent, unleſs you would have it different from itſelf; For from 0 
all other it is evidently different. t 
S. 6. To remove this Difficulty, and to help! e 
| Confuſion of us to conceive aright what it is that makes the i 
Ideas is in Re- Confuſion Ideas are at any Time chargeable with, t. 
ference to their we muſt conſider that Things ranked under di- t. 
Names. ſtinct Names, are ſuppoſed different enough to be o 
To _- diſtinguiſhed, that fo each Sort, by its peculiar Þ tt 
Name, may be marked, and diſcourſed of apart upon any Oc-} m 


caſion: And there is nothing more evident than that the greateſt © 
Part of different Names are ſuppoſed to ſtand for different] P, 
Things. Now every Idea a Man has, being viſibly what it is, nc 
and diſtin& from all other Ideas but itſelf, that which makes iſ yy 
confuſed, is, when it is ſuch, that it ply as well be called by to 
another Name, as that which it is expreſſed by; the Difference] jg 
which keeps the Things (to be ranked under thoſe two different 8 
Names) diſtin, and makes ſome of them belong rather to tl} B. 
one, and ſome of them to the other of thoſe Names, being le co 
out; and ſo the Diſtinction, which was intended to be kept upſj is, 
by thoſe different Names, is quite loſt. _ | dif 


- Defaules FSi. 7. The Defaults which uſually occafton thi be 
eee Confuſion, I think, are chiefly theſe following. cor 
Conſufon. Firſt, When any complex Idea (for *tis com to! 
Firſt, complex plex Ideas that are moſt liable to Confuſion) i Bal 
Ideas made up made up of too ſmall a Number of ſimple Ideas, and 74e 
of too few ſuch oy as are common to other Things, where-Þ qrjc 
. by the Differences, that make it deſerve a diffe on 
1 rent Name, are left out. Thus he that has an Idea made up o Cor 
1 | barely the ſimple ones of a Beaſt with Spots, has but a confuſe} C / 
A Idea of a Leopard, it not being thereby ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed} fiele 
from a Lynx, and ſeveral other forts of Beaſts that are ſpotted the 
So that ſuch an Idea, though it hath the peculiar Name Leopard yp; 


is not diſtinguiſhable from thoſe deſigned by the Names Lynx 
or Panther, and may as well come under the Name Lynx, a 
Leopard. How much the Cuſtom of defining of Words by gef ; 


reateſt 
ferent 
it it is, 
lakes it 
led by 
Ference 
1fferent 
to the 
ing left 
kept up 


fron this 
wing. 
tis com- 
uſion) 1! 
leas, and 
5 where 
> a diffe 
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enough; yet they are ſo jumbled together, that it 
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neral Terms, contributes to make the Ideas we would expreſs 
by them confuſed and undetermined, I leave others to conſider. 
This is evident, that confuſed Ideas are ſuch as render the Uſe 
of Words uncertain, and take away the Benefit of diſtin 
Names. When the Ideas for which we uſe different Terms, 
have not a Difference anſwerable to their diſtinct Names, and 


ſo cannot be diſtinguiſhed by them, there it is that they are tru- 
ly confuſed. e ALE 


F. 8. Secondly, Another Default which makes Saronth 0 
our Ideas confuſed, is, when though the Par- its fim ++ Fu 
ticulars that make up any Idea are in Number Junbled difer- 


. ö derly together. 
is not eaſily diſcernible, whether it more belongs e 


to the Name that is given it, than to any other. There is no- 
thing properer to make us conceive this Confuſion, than a Sort 
of Pictures uſually ſhewn, as ſurprizing Pieces of Art, wherein 
the Colours, as they are laid by the Pencil on the Table itſelf, 


mark out very odd and unuſual Figures, and have no diſcernible 
Order in their Poſition. This Draught, thus made up of 
Parts, wherein no Symmetry nor Order appears, is, in itſelf, 


no more a confuſed Thing, than the Picture of a cloudy Sky; 


wherein though there be as little Order of Colours or Figures 
to be found, yet no- body thinks it a confuſed Picture. What 


is it then, that makes it be thought confuſed, ſince the Want of 


Symmetry does not? as it is plain it does not; for another 


Draught made, barely in Imitation of this, could not be called 
confuſed. I anſwer, That which makes it be thought confuſed, 
is, the applying it to ſome Name, to which it does no more 


diſcernibly belong, than to ſome other, V. g. When it ie d to 
be the Picture of a Man, or Cæſar, then any one with Reaſon 
counts it confuſed : Becauſe it is not diſcernible, in that Od 
to belong more to the Name Man, or Cæſar, than to the Name 
Baboon, or Pompey, which are ſuppoſed to ſtand for different 
Ideas from thoſe ſignified by Man or Cæſar. But when a cylin- 
drical Mirrour, placed right, hath reduced thoſe irregular Lines 
on the Table into their due Order and Proportion, then the 
Confuſion ceaſes, and the Eye preſently ſees that it is a Man, or 
Cæſar, i. e. That it belongs to thoſe Names; and that it is ſuf- 
ficlently diſtinguiſhable from a Baboon, or Pompey, i. e. from 
the Ideas ſignified by thoſe Names. Juſt thus it is with our Ideas, 
which are as it were the Pictures of Things. No one of theſe 
mental Draughts, however the Parts are put together, can be 
called confuſed, (for they are plainly diſcernible as they are,) till 
it be ranked under ſome ordinary Name, to which it cannot be 
_ ; — diſcerned 
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_ diſcerned to belong, any more than it does to ſome other Name 


of an allowed different Signific ation. 

bb dt -1 9 IF. 9. Thirdly, A third Defe& that frequently 
TOR 7 gives the Name of confuſed to our Ideas, is, when 
and undeter- any one of them is uncertain and undetermined. 


mined, Thus we may obſerve Men, who not forbearing 


to uſe the ordinary Words of their Language, till 


f they have learned their preciſe Signification, change the Idea 


they make this or that Term ſtand for, almoſt as often as they 
uſe it. He that does this, out of Uncertainty of what he ſhould 


leave out, or put into his Idea of Church or Idolatry, every Time 


he thinks of either, and holds not ſteady to any one preciſe 
Combination of Ideas that makes it up, is ſaid to have a con- 
fuſed Iden of Idolatry, or the Church: Though this be ſtill for 


the ſame Reaſon as the former, viz. becauſe a mutable Idea (if 
we will allow it to be one Idea) cannot belong to one Name ra- 


ther than another; and ſo loſes the Diſtinction that diſtinct 
Names are deſigned for. J ng 
e F. 10. By what has been ſaid, we may obſerve 


N bow much Names, as ſuppoſed ſteady Signs of 
Refe- POV 1 ee 
E bang — Things, and by their Difference to ſtand for, 


hardly con- and keep Things diſtin, that in themſelves are 
. ceivable. different, are the Occaſion of denominating Ideas 

©. diſftinft or confuſed by a ſecret and unobſerved 
Reference the Mind makes of its Ideas to ſuch Names. This, 


perhaps, will be fuller underſtood, after what I ſay of Words, in 


the Third Book, has been read and conſidered. But without 
taking Notice of ſuch a Reference of Ideas to diſtin Names, as 
the Signs of diſtintt Things, it will be hard to ſay what a confuſed 


Idea is. And therefore when a Man deſigns, by any Name, a 
Sort of Things, or any one particular Thing, diſtinct from all 


others, the complex Idea he annexes to that Name, is the more 
diſtin, the more particular the Ideas are, and the greater and 
more determinate the Number and Order of them is, whereof 
it is made up. For the more it has of theſe, the more has it {till 
of the perceivable Differences, whereby it is kept ſeparate and 
diſtinct from all Ideas belonging to other Names, even thoſe 
that approach neareſt to it, and thereby all Confufion with them 
is avoided. 
Confuſion con- 


cerns always 


FS. 11. Confuſion making it a Difficulty to ſe- 
parate two Things that ſhould be ſeparated, con- 


bo Ideas. cerns always two Ideas; and thoſe moſt, which 
moſt approach one another. Whenever therefore 

we ſuſpect any Idea to be confuſed, we muſt examine what other 
Fs e 
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it is in Danger to be confounded with, or which it cannot eaſily be 


0 ſeparated from; and that will always be found an Idea belonging 
to another Name, and ſo ſhould be a different Thing, from which 
ly yet it is not ſufficiently diſtinEt ; being either the ſame with it, or 
en making a Part of it, or at leaſt, as properly called by that Name 
ed. as the other it is ranked under; and ſo keeps not that Difference 
ng from that other Idea, which the N Names import. 
til $. 12. This, I think, is the Confuſion proper to | 
lea Ideas, which ſtill carries with it a ſecret Referehce 1 7 of On: 
ey to Names, At leaſt, if there be any other Con- 
uld fuſion of Ideas, this is that which moſt of all diſorders Men's 
me Thoughts and Diſcourſes: Ideas, as ranked under Names, 
ciſe being thoſe that for the moſt Part Men reaſon of within them 
on- ſelves, and always thoſe which they commune about with others. 
for And therefore, where there are ſuppoſed two different Ideas mark- 
(if ed by two different Names, which are not as diſtinguiſhable as the 
ra- Sounds that ſtand for them, there never fails to be Confuſion- 
ind And where any Ideas are diſtinct, as the Ideas of thoſe two Sounds 
e they are marked by, there can be between them no Confuſion. 
erve | The avay to prevent it, is to collect and unite into our complex 
1s of Idea, as preciſely as is poſſible, all thoſe Ingredients, whereby it 
for, is differenced from others; and to them ſo united in a determi- 
s are nate Number and Order, apply ſteadily the ſame Name. But 
deas this neither accommodating Men's Eaſe or Vanity, or ſerving 
rved any Deſign but that of naked 'Truth, which 1s not always the 
bis, 1 Thing aimed at, ſuch Exactneſs is rather to be wiſhed than 
ls, in hoped for. And ſince the looſe Application of Names to unde- 
thout termined, variable, and almoſt no Ideas, ſerves both to cover our 
es, as own Ignorance, as well as to perplex and confound others, 
fuſed Y which goes for Learning and Superiority in Knowledge, it is no 
1e, a Y wonder that moſt Men ſhould uſe it themſelves, whilſt they com- 
Mm all plain of it in others. Though, I think, no ſmall Part of the 


more Confuſion to be found in the Notions of Men, might by Care 


T and and Ingenuity be avoided; yet I am far from concluding it every 
1ereol where wilful. Some Ideas are ſo complex, and made up of fo 
it ſtill many Parts, that the Memory does not eaſily retain the very 
te and ſame preciſe Combination of ſimple Ideas, under one Name; 
thoſe much leſs are we able conſtantly to divine for what preciſe com- 


them plex Idea ſuch a Name ſtands in another Man's Uſe of it. From 
the firſt of theſe, follows Confuſion in a Man's own Reaſonings 


to ſe- and Opinions within himſelf; from the latter, frequent Confuſi- 
d, con- on in diſcourſing and arguing with others. But having more at 
which large treated of Words, their Defects and Abuſes, in the fol- 
erefore Y lowing Book, I ſhall here ſay no more of it. 
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3 9. 13. Our Complex Ideas being made up of 
Complex Ideas Colledious, and ſo Variety of {imple ones, may 
be diflin# accordingly be very clear and diſtinct i in one Part, 

in on Part, and very obſcure and confuſed in another. In a 
an confuſed Man who ſpeaks of a Chiliaedron, or a Body of 
in | another. a thouſand Sides, the Idea of the Figure may be 
very confuſed, tho? that of the Number be very 


diſtinct; ſo that he being able to diſcourſe, and demonſtrate 


concerning that Part of his complex Idea, which depends upon 
the Number of a "Thouſand, he is apt to think he has a diſtinct 
Idea of a Chiliaedron, tho it be plain, he has no preciſe Idea of 


its Figure, ſo as to diſtinguiſh it, by that, trom one that has 


but 999 Sides. The not obſerving whereof, cauſes no ſmall 
Error in Men's Thoughts, and Confuſion in their Diſcourſes. 


This if EE §. 14. He that thinks he has a diſtin Idea of 


beeded, the Figure of a Chiliaedron, let him for 'Tryal's 
CRE 95 ſake take another Parcel of the ſame uniform 


aur Arguinge. Matter, viz. Gold or Wax, of an equal Bulk, 

and make it into a Figure of 999 Sides: He wall, : 
1 doubt not, be able to diſtinguiſh theſe two Ideas, one from an- 
bother, by the Number of Sides; and reaſon and argue diſtinaly 
about them, whilſt he keeps his 'T houghts and Reaſoning to that 

Part only of theſe Ideas, which is contained in their Numbers; 

as that the Sides of the one could be divided into two equal Num- 


bers, and of the other, not, c. But when he goes about to di- 
ſtinguiſh them by their Figure, he will there be preſently at a 
Lols, and not be able, I think, to frame in his Mind two Ideas, 
one of them diſtinQ from the other, by the bare Figure of theſe 
two Pieces of Gold; as he could, if the ſame Parcels of Gold 


were made one into a Cube, the other a Fi igure of five Sides. In 
which incompleat Ideas we are very apt to impoſe on ourſelves, 
and wrangle with others, eſpecially where they have particular 


and familiar Names. For being fatisfied in that Part of the Idea, 


which we have clear; and the Name which is familiar to us, 


being applied to the Whole, containing that Part alſo which is 
imperfect and obſcure, we are apt to uſe it tor that confuſed 
Part, and draw DeduQions from it in the obſcure Part of its Sig- 
nification, as confidently as we do from the other. 
F. 15. Having frequently in our Mouths the 
Name Eternity, we are apt to think we have a 
Poſitive comprehenſive Idea of it, which is as 
much as to ſay, that there is no Part of that Duration which i 18 
not clearly contained in our Idea. Tis true, that he that thinks 
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ſo, may have a clear Idea of Duration; he may alſo have a very 


clear 
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clear Idea of a very great Length of Duration; he may alſo have 


a clear Idea of the Compariſon of that great one, with ſtill a 


greater: But it not being poſſible for him to include in his Idea 
of any Duration, let it be as great as it will, the whole Extent 


together of a Duration, where he ſuppoſes no End, that Part of 


his Idea, which is ſtill beyond the Bounds of that large Durati- 


on he repreſents to his own "Thoughts, is very obſcure and un- 


determined. And hence it ts, that in Diſputes and Reaſonings 
concerning Eternity, or any other Infinite, we are apt to blunder, 
and involve ourſelves in manifeſt Abſurdities 

$. 16. In Matter, we have no clear Idea of Diviſibility of 


the Smallneſs of Parts much beyond the ſmalleſt Mirror 


that occur to any of our Senſes; and therefore 5 

when we talk of the Diviſibility of Matter in infinitum, tho we 
have clear Ideas of Diviſion and Diviſibility, and have alſo clear 
Ideas of Parts made out of a Whole by Diviſion; yet we have 
but very obſcure and confuſed Ideas of Corpuſcles, or minute 


Bodies ſo to be divided, when by former Diviſions they are re- 
- duced to a Smallneſs much exceeding the Perception of any of 
our Senſes; and fo all that we have clear and diſtin& Ideas of, is 


of what Diviſion in general or abſtractedly is, and the Relation 
of Totum and Pars: But of the Bulk of the Body, to be thus in- 


finitely divided; after certain Progreſſions, I think, we have no 
clear nor diſtin& Idea at all. For I aſk any one, whether taking 
the ſmalleſt Atom of Duſt he ever ſaw, he has any diſtinct Idea 


(bating ſtill the Number, which concerns not Extenſion (be- 
twixt the 100,000, and the 1,000,000 Part of it. Or it he 
thinks he can refine his Ideas to that Degree, without loſing Sight 


of them, let him add ten Cyphers to each of thoſe Numbers. 


Such a Degree of Smallneſs is not unreaſonable to be ſuppoſed, 
ſince a Diviſion carried on ſo far, brings it no nearer the End 


of infinite Diviſion, than the firſt Diviſion into two Halts does, 
1 muſt confeſs, for my Part, I have no clear diſtin& Ideas of 


the different Bulk or Extenſion of thoſe Bodies, having but a 
very obſcure one of either of them. So that, I think, when we 


talk of Diviſion of Bodies in infinitum, our Idea of their diſtinct 
Bulks, which is the Subject and Foundation of Diviſion, 
comes, after a little Progreſſion, to be confounded, and almoſt 
| loſt in Obſcurity. For that Idea which is to repreſent only 
Bigneſs, muſt be very obſcure and confuſed, which we can- 


not diſtinguiſh from one ten Times as big, but only by Num- 
ber; ſo that we have clear, diſtin Ideas, we may ſay, of ten 
and one, but no diſtin& Ideas of two ſuch Extenſions. *Tis 
plain from hence, that when we talk of infinite Digby of 

9 ; Body, 
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Body, or Extenſion, our diſtin& and clear Ideas are only of 
Numbers: But the clear, diſtinct Idea of Extenſion, after 
ſome Progreſs of Diviſion, is quite loſt; and of ſuch minute 


Parts we have no diſtinct Ideas at all; but it returns, as all 


our Ideas of Infinite do, at laſt to that of Number always to 
be added; but thereby never amounts to any diſtinct Idea of 
actual, infinite Parts, We have, *tis true, a clear Idea of Di- 
viſion, as often as we think of it; but thereby we have no 
more a clear Idea of infinite Parts in Matter, than we have a 
clear Idea of an infinite Number, by being able ſtill to add 


new Numbers to any aſſigned Number we have: Endleſs Divi- 
ſibility giving us no more a clear and diſtin Idea of actually 


infinite Parts than endleſs Addibility (if I may fo ſpeak) gives 
us a clear and diſtint Idea of an actually infinite Number. 
They both being only in a Power till of increaſing the Num- 
ber, be it already as great as it will. So that of what re- 
mains to be added (wherein conſiſts the Infinity) we have 


but an obſcure, imperfect, and confuſed Idea; from or about 


which we can argue or reaſon with no Certainty or Clearneſs, 


no more than we can in Arithmetick, about a Number, of 
which we have no ſuch diſtinct Idea, as we have of 4 or 100, 
but only this relative obſcure one, that compared to any other, 
it is ſtill bigger: And we have no more a clear, poſitive Idea 


of it, when we ſay or conceive it is bigger or more than 


| $00,000,000, than if we ſhould ſay it is bigger than 49, or 
4 400,000,000 having no nearer a Proportion to the End of 
Ad 


dition or Number than 4. For he that adds only 4 to 4, 
and ſo proceeds, ſhall as ſoon come to the End of all Addition, 


as he that adds 460,000,000, to 400,000,000. And fo like- 


wiſe in Eternity, he that has an Idea of but four Years, has as 


much a poſitive compleat Idea of Eternity, as he that has one 


of 400,000,000 of Years. For what remains of Eternity be- 
yond either of theſe two Numbers of years is as clear to the 


one as the other; 7. e. neither of them has any clear, poſitive Idea 


of it at all. For he that adds only 4 Vears to 4, and ſo on, 
ſhall as ſoon reach Eternity, as he that adds 400,000,000 of 


Years, and ſo on; or if he pleaſe, doubles the Increaſe, as of- 
ten as he will: The remaining Abyſs being ſtill as far beyond 


the End of all theſe Progreſſions, as it is from the Length of 2 


Day, or an Hout. For nothing finite bears any Proportion to 


infinite; and therefore our Ideas, which are are all finite, cannot 


bear any. Thus it is alſo in our Idea of Extenſion, when we 


increaſe it by Addition, as well as when we diminiſh it by 
Diviſion, and would enlarge our Thoughts to infinite Space. 
we | — ts ns — After 


they may be ſuppoſed to repreſent; and thus, I 
think, they may come under a three-fold Diſtinction; and are, 
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After a few Doublings of thoſe Ideas of Extenſion, which are 
the largeſt we are accuſtomed to have, we loſe the clear diſtinct 
Idea of that Space: It becomes a confuſedly great one, with a 
Surplus of ſtill greater; about which when we would argue or 
reaſon, we ſhall always find ourſelves at a loſs: confuſed Ideas, 


in our Arguings and Deductions from that Part of them which 
is confuſed, always leading us into Confuſion. 
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| CHAT XXX 
Of Real and Fantaſtical Ideas. 

$. 1. B what we have already e 


concerning Ideas, other Conſidera- * 
their Arche- 


types. 


3 tions belong to them, in reference to 
Things from whence they are taken, or which 


Firſt, Either real or fantaſtical. 
Secondiy, Adequate or inadequate. 

999 .... IEG 5 
Firſt, By Real Ideas, I mean ſuch as have a Foundation in 
Nature; ſuch as have a Conformity with the real Being and 


Exiſtence of Things, or with their Archetypes. Fantaſtical or 
Cbimerical, I call ſuch as have no Foundation in Nature, nor 


have any Conformity with that Reality of Being, to which they 
are tacitly referred, as to their Archetypes. If we examine the 


ſeveral Sorts of Ideas before-mentioned, we ſhall find, that, 


g. 2. Firſt, Our ſimple Ideas are all real, all 
agree to the Reality of Things. Not that they Simple Ideas, 
are all of them the Images or Repreſentations / real. 
of what does exiſt ; the contrary whereof, in all 


but the primary Qualities of Bodies, hath been already ſhewed, 
But though Whiteneſs and Coldneſs are no more in Snow than 


Pain is, yet thoſe Ideas of Whiteneſs and Coldneſs, Pain, Sc. 
being in us the Effects of Powers in Things without us, ordai ned 
by our Maker to produce in us ſuch Senſations; they are real 
Ideas in us, whereby we diſtinguiſh the Qualities that are really 
in Things themſelves, For theſe ſeveral Appearances being de- 
ſigned to be the Marks whereby we are to know and diſtinguiſh 


Things which we have to do with, our Ideas do as we ſerve 


us to that Purpoſe, and are as real diſtinguiſhing Characters, 


whether they be only conſtant Effects, or elſe exact Reſem- 


blances 
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blances of ſomething in the Things themſelves; the Reality 
lying in that ſteady Correſpondence they have with the diſtin& 
Conſtitutions of real Beings. But whether they anſwer to thoſe 
Conſtitutions, as to Cauſes or Patterns, it matters not; it ſuffices 
that they are conſtantly produced by them. And thus our 
ſimple Ideas are all real and true, becauſe they anſwer and 
agree to thoſe Powers of Things which produce them in our 
Minds, that being all that 1s requiſite. to make them real, and 
not Fictions at pleaſure. For in ſimple Ideas (as has been 
ſhewn) the Mind is wholly confined to the Operation of Things 
upon it, and can make to itſelf no ſimple [dea, more than what 
it has received. OO 


g. 3. Tho! the Mind be wholly paſſive in re- 


_ e leer ſpect of its ſimple Ideas, yet I think we may ſay 
Combinations. it is not ſo in reſpe& of its complex Ideas: For 


oe | thoſe being Combinations of ſimple Ideas put to- 
gether, and united under one general Name; *tis plain that the 


Mind of Man uſes ſome Kind of Liberty, in forming thoſe com- 
plex Ideas: How elſe comes it to paſs, that one Man's Idea of 


Gold, or Juſtice, is different from another's? but becauſe he 


| Has put in, or left out of his, ſome ſimple Idea, which the other 
has not. The Queſtion then is, Which of theſe are real, and 
which barely imaginary Combi nations? What Collections agree 
to the Reality of Things and what not? And to this, I ſay, That, 


Mixed Mi . 9: 4 Secondly, Mixed Modes and Relations 


= of con- having no other Reality but what they have in 


Eent Id the Minds of Men, there is nothing more re- 
ce J 5 quired to thoſe Kind of Ideas, to make them real, 
but that they be ſo framed, that there be a Poſſi- 


bility of exiſting conformable to them. Theſe Ideas themſelves 


being Archety pes, cannot differ from their Archetypes, and fo 
cannot be chimerical, unleſs any one will jumble together in them 


inconſiſtent Ideas. Indeed, as any of them have the Names of 


a known Language aſſigned to them, by which he that has 
them in his Mind would fignify them to others, ſo bare Poſſi- 


| bility of exiſting is not enough; they muſt have a Conformity 
to the ordinary Signification of the Name that is given them, 


that they may not be thought fantaſtical: As if a Man would 
give the Name of Juſtice to that Idea which common Uſe calls 

Liberality. But this Fantaſticalneſs relates more to Propriety 
of Speech, than Reality of Ideas: For a Man to be undiſturbed 
in Danger, ſedately to conſider what is fitteſt to be done, and 
to execute it ſteadily, is a mixed Mode, or a complex Idea of 
an Action which may exiſt. Bui to be undiſturbed in Danger, 
= — without 


being made all of them in Reference to Things 
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without uſing one's Reaſon or Induſtry, is what is alſo poſſible 
to be, and ſo is as real an Idea as the other. Though the firſt 
of theſe having the Name Courage given to it, may, in reſpect 
of that Name, be a right or wrong J/dea: But the other, 
whilſt it has not a common received Name of any known Lan- 
guage aſſigned to it, is not capable of any Deformity, being 
made with no Reference to any Thing but itſelf. - 

S. 5. Thirdly, Our complex Ideas of Subſtances 7... of Sub- 
W ſſtances are real 
exiſting without us, and intended to be Repre- hex they a- 
ſentations of Subſtances, as they really are, are gree with the 
no farther real, than as they are ſuch Combina- Exiftence of 


tions of ſimple Ideas, as are really united, and co- Things. 
exiſt in Things without us. On the contrary, | | 
thoſe are fantaſtical, which are made up of ſuch Collections of 


ſimple Ideas as were really never united, never were found toge- 
ther in any Subſtance; v. g. a rational Creature, conſiſting of a 


| Horſe's Head, joined to a Body of human Shape, or ſuch as the 


Centaurs are deſcribed : Or, a Body yellow, very malleable, fu- 
ſible, and fixed; but lighter than common Water: Or, an uni- 


form, unorganized Body, conſiſting, as to Senſe, all of ſimilar 
Parts, with Perception and voluntary Motion joined to it. Whe- 
ther ſuch Subſtances as theſe can poſſibly exiſt or no, tis pro- 
bable we do not know: But be that as it will, theſe Ideas of Sub- 
ſtances being made conformable to no Pattern exiſting that we 


know, and conſiſting of ſuch Collections of Ideas as no Sub- 
ſtance ever ſhewed us united together, they ought to pals with 


us for barely imaginary: But much more are thoſe complex 
Ideas ſo, which contain in them any Inconſiſtency or Contra- 


diction of their Parte. . ” 
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O Adequate and Inadequate Ideas. 


F. 18 our real Ideas, ſome are adequate, Adequate Toy 


and ſome are inadequate. Thoſe ae ſuch a: 
. call adequate, which perfecly repre- perfegly re- 
{ent thoſe Archetypes which the Mind ſuppoſes preſent their 
them taken from; which it intends them to Archetype, 
ſtand for, and to which it refers them. [nadeguate 
Ideas are ſuch, which are but a partial or incompleat Repre- 
ſentation of thoſe Archetypes to which they are referred, Upon 
which Account it is plain, 5 0.2, 
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8 1 F. 2. Firſt, That all our ſimple Ideas are ade- 
re. Beck being . but the Effects of 
_ certain Powers in Things, fitted and ordained 
by GOD to produce ſuch Senſations in us, they cannot but be 
correſpondent and adequate to thoſe Powers: And we are ſure 
they agree to the Reality of Things. For if Sugar produce in 
us the Ideas which we call Whiteneſs and Sweetneſs, we are 
ſure there is a Power in Sugar to produce thoſe deas in our 
Minds, or elſe they could not have been produced by it. And 
fo each Senſation anſwering the Power that operates on any of 
our Senſes, the Idea ſo produced is a real dea, (and not a Fiction 
of the Mind, which has no Power to produce any ſimple Idea; 
and cannot but be adequate, ſince it ought only to anſwer that 
Power: And ſo all ſimple Ideas are adequate. Tis true, the 
Things producing in us theſe ſimple Ideas, are but few of them 
denominated by us, as if they were only the Cauſes of them, but 
as if thoſe eas were real Beings in them. For though Fire be 
called painful to the Touch, whereby is ſignified the Power of 
producing in us the Idea of Pain; yet it is denominated alſo 
Light and Hot; as if Light and Heat were really ſomething 


all adeguate. 


in the Fire, more than a Power to excite theſe Ideas in us: and 
therefore are called Qualities in, or of the Fire. But theſe being 


nothing, in truth, but Powers to excite ſuch Ideas in us, I muſt 
in that Senſe be underſtood, when I ſpeak of Secondary Quali- 
ties, as being in Things; or of their Ideas, as being in the Ob- 
jects that excite them in us. Such Ways of ſpeaking, tho? accom- 
modated to the vulgar Notions, without which one cannot be 
well underſtood, yet truly ſignify nothing, but thofe Powers 
which are in Things, to excite certain Senſations or Ideas in us: 
Since were there no fit Organs to receive the Impreſſions Fire 
makes on the Sight and Touch, nor a Mind joined to thoſe Or- 
gans to receive the Ideas of Light and Heat, by thoſe Impreſſions 
from the Fire or the Sun, there would yet be no more Light or 
Heat in the World, than there would be Pain, if there were no 
ſenſible Creature to feelit, though the Sun ſhould continue juſt 
as it is now, and Mount Ana flame higher than ever it did. 
Solidity and Lxtenſion, and the Termination of it, Figure, 
with Motion and Reſt, whereof we have the Ideas, would be 
really in the World as they are, whether there were any ſenſi— 
ble Being to perceive them, or no: And therefore we have Rea- 
| fon to lock on thoſe as the real Modifications of Matter, and 
ſuch as are the exciting Cauſes of all our various Senſations from 
Bodies. But this being an Enquiry not belonging to this Place, 
1 ſhall enter no farther into it, but proceed to ſhew, what 
complex Ideas are adequate, and what not. | cs 


N 
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§. 3. Secondly, Our complex Ideas of Modes 1 
being voluntary Collections of ſimple Ideas, Modes are all 
which the Mind puts together, without refe- adequate. 
rence to any real Archetypes, or ſtanding Pat- | 
terns exiſting any where, are and cannot but be adequate Ideas: 
Becauſe they not being intended for Copies of 'Things really ex- 


iſting, but for Achetypes made by the Mind, to rank and de- 


nominate 'Things by, cannot want any thing; they having 
each of them that Combination of Ideas, and thereby that Per- 
fection which the Mind intended they ſhould : So that the Mind 


acquieſces in them, and can find nothing wanting, Thus by 


having the Idea of a Figure, with three Sides meeting at three 


Angles, I have a compleat Idea, wherein I require nothing elſe | 


to make it perfect. That the Mind is ſatisfied with the Perfec- 

tion of this its Idea, is plain, in that it does not conceive that 
any Underſtanding hath, or can have a more compleat or per- 
fect Idea of that Thing it ſignifies by the Word Triangle, ſup- 


poſing it to exiſt, than itielt has in that complex Idea of three 


Sides, and three Angles; in which is contained all that is, or 
can be eſſential to it, or neceſſary to compleat it, wherever or 


however it exiſts, But in our Ideas of Subſtances it is otherwiſe. 


For there, deſiring to copy Things as they really do exiſt, 


and to repreſent to ourſelves that Conſtitution on which all 


their Properties depend, we perceive our Ideas attain not that 
Perfection we intend: We find they ſtill want ſomething we 

ſhould be glad were in them: and ſo are all inadequate. But 
mixed Modes, and Relations, being Archetypes without Pat- 


| terns, and ſo having nothing to repreſent but themſelves, can- 


not but be adequate, every thing being ſo to itſelf. He that at 


firſt put together the Idea of Danger perceived, Abſence of 
| Diſorder from Fear, ſedate Conſideration of what was juſtly to 
be done, and executing of that without Diſturbance, or being 


deterred by the Danger of it, had certainly in his Mind that 


complex Idea made up of that Combination; and intending it to 


be nothing elſe but what it is, nor to have in it any other ſim- 
ple /deas but what it hath, it could not alſo but be an adequate 

idea: And laying this up in his Memory, with the Name Cou- 
rage annexed to it, to ſignify to others, and denominate from 


thence any Action he ſhould obſerve to agree with it, had there- 
by a Standard to meaſure and denominate Actions by, as they 


agreed to it. This Idea thus made, and laid up for a Pattern, 


muſt neceſſarily be adequate, being referred to nothing elſe but 


" itſelf, nor made by any other Original, but the Good-liking 
and Will of him that firſt made this Combination. 


| &. 4. 


id £ 
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| . F. 4. Indeed, another coming after, and in 
Modes in re- Converſation learning from him the Word Cou- 
ference to ſet- rage, may make an Idea, to which he gives that 


tled Ts Name Courage, different from what the firſt Au- 
—_ e inade- thor applied it to, and has in his Mind, when he 


uſes it. And in this Caſe, if he deſigns that his 

FED eee Idea in Thinking ſhould be conſormable to the 

cother's Idea, as the Name he uſes in Speaking is conformable 
in Sound to his from whom he learned it, his Idea may be very 
wrong and inadequate: Becauſe in this Caſe, making the 
other Man's Idea the Pattern of his Idea in Thinking, as the 
other Man's Word or Sound is the Pattern of his in Speaking, 
his Idea is fo far defective and inadequate, as it is diſtant from 
the Archetype and Pattern he refers it to, and intends to expreſs 
and ſignify by the Name he uſes for it; which Name he would 
| have to be a Sign of the other Man's Idea, (to which, in its 
proper Uſe, it is primarily annexed) and of his own, as agree- 
ing to it: To which if his own does not exactly correſpond, 
it is faulty and inadequate) e Cp ok 
FS. 5. Therefore theſe complex Ideas of Modes, when they 
are referred by the Mind, and intended to correſpond to the 
Ideas in the Mind of fome other intelligent Being, expreſſed 
by the Names we apply to them, they may be very deficient, 
wrong and inadequate; becauſe they agree not to that which 
the Mind deſigns to be their Archetype and Pattern: In which 
reſpe& only, any Idea of Modes can be wrong, impertect, or 
inadequate. And on this Account, our Ideas of mixed Modes are 
the moſt liable to be faulty of any other; but this refers more 

to proper Speaking, than Knowing right. 1 
Ideas FRE... $. 6. Thirdly, What Ideas we have of Sub- 
flances, as re. ances, I have above ſhewed : Now, thoſe Idea: 
ferred lo rea! have in the Mind a double Reference: 1. Some- 
"Effences, not times they are referred to a ſuppoſed real Eflence 
adequate, ol each Species of Things. 2. Sometimes they are 
ES only deſigned to be Pictures and Repreſentations 
in the Mind of Things that do exiſt by Ideas of thoſe Qualities 
that are diſcoverable in them. In both which Ways theſe Copies 
of thoſe Originals and Archetypes are imperfect and inadequate. 
Firſt, It is uſual for Men to make the Names of Subſtances 
ſtand for Things, as ſuppoſed to have certain real Eſſences, 
whereby they are of this or that Species: And Names ſtanding 
for nothing but the Ideas that are in Men's Minds, they muſt 
conſequently refer their Ideas to ſuch real Eſſences, as to their 
Archetypes. That Men (eſpecially ſuch as have been bred up 
NEE | | 113 
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in the Learning taught in this Part of the World) do ſuppoſe 
certain ſpecifick Eſſences of Subſtances, which each Individual, 
in its ſeveral Kinds, is made conformable to, and partakes of, 
is ſo far from needing Proof, that it will be thought ſtrange, if 

any one ſhould do otherwiſe. And thus they ordinarily apply 
the ſpecifick Names they rank particular Subſtances under, to 

Things, as diſtinguiſhed by ſuch ſpecifick real Efſences. Who 
is there almoſt, who would not take it amiſs, if it ſhould be 
doubted whether he called himſelf Man, with any other Mean- 
ing, than as having the real Fſſence of a Man? And yet if you 


demand, what thoſe real Eflerces are, *tis plain Men are igno- 
rant, and know them not. From whence it follows, that the 
Ideas they have in their Minds, being referred to real Eflences, 


as to Archetypes which are unknown, muſt be ſo far from bei 
adequate, that they cannot be ſuppoſed to be any Repreſenta- 


tion of them at all. The complex Ideas we have of Subſtances, 


are, as it has been ſhewn, certain Collections of ſimple Ideas 
that have been obſerved or ſuppoſed conſtantly to exiſt together. 
But ſuch a complex Idea cannot be the real Eilence of any Sub- 


tance; for then the Properties we diſcover in that Body would 
depend on that complex Idea, and be deducible from it, and 
their neceſſary Connexion with it be known; as all Properties 
of a Triangle depend on, and, as far as they are diſcoverahle, 


are deducible from the complex Idea of three Lines, including 
a Space. But it is plain, that in our complex Ideas of Sub- 


ſtances, are not contained ſuch Ideas, on which all the other 
Qualities, that are to be found in them, do depend. The com- 
mon Idea Men have of Iron, is a Body of a certain Colour, 


Weight, and Hardneſs; and a Property that they look on as 
longing to it, is Malleableneſs. But yet this Property has no 
neceſlary Connexion with that complex Idea, or any Part of it: 


And there is no more Reaſon to think, that Malleableneſs de- 
pends on that Colour, Weight, and Hardneſs, than that that 


| Colour, or that Weight, depends on its Malleableneſs. And 
yet, though we know nothing of theſe real Eſſences, there is 
nothing more ordinary, than that Men ſhould attribute the 


Sorts of Things to ſuch Eſſences. The particular Parcel of 


Matter, which makes the Ring I have on my Finger, is for- 


wardly, by moſt Men, ſuppoſed to have a real Eſſence, where- 


| by it is Gold, and from whence thoſe Qualities flow which 1 
find in it, viz. its peculiar Colour, Weight, Hardneſs, Fuſi- 
bility, Fixedneſs, and Change of Colour upon a flight 'Touch of 
Mercury, &c. This Eſſence, from which all theſe Properties 
flow, when I enquire into it, and ſearch after it, I plainly per- 


ceive 
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ceive I cannot diſcover: The fartheſt J can go, is only to pre- 
ſume, that it being nothing but Body, its real Eſſence, or in- 
ternal Conſtitution, on which theſe Qualities depend, can be 


nothing but the Figure, Size, and Connexion of its ſolid Parts ; 


of neither of which having any diſtinct Perception at all, 1 
can have no Idea of its Eſſence, which is the Cauſe that it has 
that particular ſhining Vellowneſs, a greater Weight than any 
thing I know of the fame Bulk, and a Fitneſs to have its Co- 
lour changed by the Touch of Quickſilver. If any one will 
ſay, that the real Eſſence, and internal Conſtitution, on which 
"theſe Properties depend, is not the Figure, Size, and Arrange- 
ment or Connexion of its ſolid Parts, but ſomething elſe, called 
its particular Form; I am farther from having any Idea of its 
real Eſſence, than I was before; for I have an Idea of Figure, 
Size, and Situation of ſolid Parts in general, though I have none 
of the particular Figure, Size, or putting together of Parts, 
whereby the Qualities. above-mentioned are produced; which 
Qualities I find in that particular Parcel of Matter that is on 
my Finger, and not in another Parcel of Matter, with which 


I cut the Pen I write with. But when I am told, that ſome- 


thing beſides the Figure, Size, and Poſture of the ſolid Parts 
of that Body, is its Eſſence, ſomething called ſubſtantial Form; 
of that, I confeſs, I have no Idea at all, but only of the Sound 
Form; which is far enough from an Idea of its real Eſſence, or 
Conſtitution. 'The Py de as I have of the real Eſſence 
of this particular Subſtance, I have alſo of the real Eſſence of 


all other natural ones: Of which Eſſences, I confeſs, I have no 


diſtinct Ideas at all; and I am apt to ſuppoſe others, when they 
examine their own Knowledge, will find in themſelves, in this 
one Point, the ſame ſort of Ignorance. 7 „ 
$. 7. Now then, when Men apply to this particular Parcel 
of Matter on my Finger, a general Name already in Uſe, and 
denominate it Gold, do they not ordinarily, or are they not un- 
derſtood to give it that Name, as belonging to a particular Spe- 
cies of Bodies, having a real internal Eſſence; by having of 
which Eſſence, this particular Subſtance comes to be of that 
Species, and to be called by that Name? If it be fo, as it is plain 
jt is, the Name by which Things are marked, as having that 
Eſſence, muſt be referred primarily to that Eſſence; and con- 
ſequently the Idea to which that Name is given, muſt be refer- 
red alſo to that Eſſence, and be intended to repreſent it. Which 
Eſſence, ſince they, who ſo uſe the Names, know not, their 
Ideas of Subſtances mult be all inadequate in that reſpect, as not 
containing in them that real Eſſence which the Mind intends 


they ſhould. 8 — pes 
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F. 8. Secondly, Thoſe who neglecting that uſe- 7 
leſs Suppoſition of unknown real Eſſences, where- N 3 . 
by they are diſtinguiſhed, endeavour to copy the Jections of their 
Subſtances that exiſt in the World, by putting Qualities, are 
together the Ideas of thoſe ſenſible Qualities a/l inadequate, 
which are found co-exiſting in them, though _ 
they come much nearer a Likeneſs of them, than thoſe who 
imagine they know not what real ſpecifick Eſſences; yet they 
arrive not at perfectly adequate Ideas of thoſe Subſtances they 
would thus copy into their Minds; nor do thoſe Copies exactly 
and fully contain all that is to be found in their Archetypes : Be- 
cauſe thofe Qualities, and Powers of Subſtances, whereof we 


make their complex Ideas, are ſo many and various, that no 


Man's complex Idea contain them all. That our abſtract Idea: 
of Subſtances do not contain in them all the ſimple Ideas that 
are united in the Things themſelves, is evident, in that Men do 
rarely put into their complex Idea of any Subſtance, all the ſim- 
ple Ideas they do know to exiſt in it: Becauſe, endeavouring to 
make the Signification of their ſpecifick Names as clear and as 
little cumberſome as they can, they make their ſpecifick Ideas 
of the Sorts of Subſtances, for the moſt Part, of a few of thoſe 


{imple Ideas which are to be found in them: But theſe having 


no original Precedency, or Right to be put in, and make the 
ſpecifick Idea, more than others that are left out, 'tis plain, that 
both theſe Ways our Ideas of Subſtances are deficient and inade- 


quate, The ſimple Ideas, whereof we make our complex ones 


of Subſtances, are all of them (bating only the Figure and Bulk 
of ſome Sorts) Powers, which being Relations to other Sub- 
ſtances, we can never be ſure that we know all the Powers that 
are in any one Body, till we have tried what Changes it is fitted 
to give to, or receive from other Subſtances, in their ſeveral 
Ways of Application: Which being impoſſible to be tried upon 
any one Body, much leſs upon all, it is impoſſible we ſhould 
have adequate Ideas of any Subſtance, made up of a Collection 
of all its Properties. | 1 N 5 
S. 9. Whoſoever firſt lit on a Parcel of that Sort of Sub- 


ſtance we denote by the Word Gold, could not rationally take 


the Bulk and Figure he obſerved in that Lump, to depend on 


its real Eſſence or internal Conſtitution. Therefore thoſe 
never went into his Idea of that Species of Body; but its pecu- 


liar Colour, perhaps, and Weight, were the firſt he abſtracted 
from it, to make the complex Idea of that Species. Which 
both are but Powers; the one to affect our Eyes after ſuch a 

Vol. I. 9 Manner, 
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Manner, and to produce in us that Idea we call Yellow; and the 
other to force upwards any other Body of equal Bulk, they being 
put into a Pair of equal Scales, one againſt another. Another 
perhaps added to theſe, the Ideas of Fuſibility and Fixedneſs, 


two other paſſive Powers, in relation to the Operation of Fire 


upon it; another, its DuQility and Solubility in Ag. Regia, two 
other Powers, relating to the Operation of other Bodies, in 


changing its outward Figure, or Separation of it into inſenſible 


Parts. Theſe, or Part of theſe, put together, uſually make the 


complex Idea in Men's Minds of that Sort of Body we call Gold. 


FS. 10. But no one, who hath conſidered the Properties of 
Bodies in general, or this Sort in particular, can doubt, that this 
called Gold has infinite other Properties, not .contained in that 
complex Idea. Some, who have examined this Species more 
accurately, could, I believe, enumerate ten times as many 


Properties in Gold, all of them as inſeparable from its internal 


Conſtitution, as its Colour, or Weight: and, ?tis probable, if 
any one knew all the Properties that are by divers Men known 
of this Metal, there would an hundred times as many Ideas go 
to the complex Idea of Gold, as any one Man yet has in his; 


and yet, perhaps, that not be the thouſandth Part of what is to be 


diſcovered in it: The Changes which that one Body is apt to re- 


ceive, and make in other Bodies, upon a due Application, ex- 


ceeding far, not only what we know, but what we are apt to 


imagine. Which will not appear ſo much a Paradox to any 


one, who will but conſider how far Men are yet from knowing 


all the Properties of that one, no very compound Figure, a Tri- 


angle, though it be no ſmall Number that are already by Ma- 


thematicians diſcovered of it. 3 
§. 11. So that all our complex Ideas of Hub- 


ho e ances are imperfect and iuadeguate. Which 

lefionsof their would be alſo in Mathematical Figures, if we 
Qualities, are Were to have our complex Ideas of them, only by 
all inadequate. collecting their Properties in reference to other 


Figures. How uncertain and imperfe& would 
our Ideas be of an Ellipſis, if we had no other Idea of it, but 
ſome few of its Properties? Whereas, having in our plain Idea 
the whole Eſſence of that Figure, we from thence diſcover 
thoſe Properties, and demonſtratively ſee how they flow, and 
are inſeparable from it. . 

F. 12. Thus the Mind has three Sorts of ab- 

ſtract Ideas, or nominal Eſſences. 

Firſt, Simple Ideas, which are #*rvrz, or Co- 
pies, but yet certainly adequate: Becauſe being 

„ Tein — intended 


Simple Ideas 
exTume, and 
adequate. 
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intended to expreſs nothing but the Power in Things to pro- 
duce in the Mind ſuch a Senſation, that Senſation, when it is 


produced, cannot but be the Effect of that Power. So the Pa- 


per I write on, having the Power in the Light (I ſpeak accord- 
ing to the common Notion of Light) to produce in me the 
Senſation which I call White, it cannot but be the Effect of 
ſuch a Power in ſomething without the Mind; ſince the Mind 


has not the Power to produce any ſuch Idea in itſelf, and being 


meant for nothing elſe but the Effect of ſuch a Power, that 


ſimple Idea is real and adequate: The Senſation of White, in 


my Mind, being the Effect of that Power which is in the Paper 
to produce it, is perfectly adequate to that Power; or elſe that 
Power would produce a different Ide. i 

§. 13. Secondly, The complex Ideas of Subſtan- 
ces are Ediypes, Copies too; but not perfect ones, 
net adequate: Which is very evident to the 


Ideas of S- 
ſtances are 
EXTUT&y ina- 


Mind, in that it plainly perceives, that whatever deguate. 


Collection of ſimple Ideas it makes of any Sub- 


ſtance that exiſts, it cannot be ſure that it exactly anſwers all that 


are in that Subſtance: Since, not having tried all the Opera- 


tions of all other Subſtances upon it, and found all the Aſtera- 


tions it would receive from, or cauſe in other Subſtances, it can- 
not have an exact adequate Collection of all its active and paſſive 


Capacities; and ſo not have an adequate complex Idea of the 


Powers of any Subſtance exiſting, and its Relations, which is 


that Sort of complex Idea of Subſtances we have. And, after 
all, if we could have, and actually had, in our complex Idea, 
an exact Collection of all the ſecondary Qualities or Powers of 


any Subſtance, we ſhould not yet thereby have an Idea of the 
Eſſence of that Thing. For, ſince the Powers or Qualities that 
are obſervable by us, are not the real Eſſence of that Subſtance, 
but depend on it, and flow from it, any Collection whatſoever 


of theſe Qualities cannot be the real Eſſence of that Thing. 


Whereby it is plain, that our Ideas of Subſtances are not ade- 
quate, are not what the Mind intends them to be. Beſides, a 
Man has no Idea of Subſtance in general, nor knows what Sub- 
ſtance is in itſelf. . 


$. 14. Thirdly, Complex Ideas of Modes and Re- Ideas of Modes 


lations are Originals, and Archetypes ; are not and Relations 
Copies, nor made after the Pattern of any real are Archetypes 
Exiſtence, to which the Mind intends them to and cannot but 
be conformable, and exactly to anſwer. Theſe be adequate. 
being ſuch Collections of ſimple Ideas, that the Mind itſelf puts 
together, and ſuch Collections, that each of them contains in it 
| 2 2 preciſely 
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preciſely all that the Mind intends it ſhould, they are Archetypes 
and Eſſences of Modes that may exiſt; and fo are deſigned only 


tor, and belong only to ſuch Modes, as, when they do exiſt, 
have an exact Conformity with thoſe complex Ideas. The Ideas 


therefore of Modes and Relations cannot but be adequate. 


FFF 


CHAP. XXXII. 
, True and Falſe Ideas. 
Truth and 


F. I. Hough Truth and Falſhood belong, 
Falſpood pro- in Propriety of Speech, only to Pro- 
perly belong to | 


poſitions; yet Ideas are oftentimes 


Propoſitions. termed True or Falſe, (as what Words are there 


that are not uſed with great Latitude, and with ſome Deviation 


from their ſtri& and proper Significations?) Though, I think, 


that when Ideas themſelves are termed true or falſe, there is ſtill 
ſome ſecret or tacit Propoſition which is the Foundation of that 


Denomination; as we ſhall ſee, if we examine the particular 


Occaſions, wherein they come to be called true or falſe. In all 
which we ſhall find ſome Kind of Affirmation, or Negation, 
which is the Reaſon of that Denomination. For our Ideas, be- 
ing nothing but bare Appearances or Perceptions in our Minds, 


cannot properly and fimply in themſelves be ſaid to be true or 
falſe, no more than a ſingle Name of any Thing can be ſaid to 


. 2. Indeed, both Ideas and Words may be 


Truth contains ſaid to be true, in a metaphyſical Senſe of the Word 
_ a tacit Propo- Truth, as all other Things, that any way exiſt, 


ſition. are ſaid to be true; 7.e, really to be ſuch as they 
_ exiſt. Though in Things called true, even in that Senſe, there 
is perhaps a ſecret Reference to our Ideas, looked upon as the 


Standards of that Truth, which amounts to a mental Propoſiti- 
on, though it be uſually not taken Notice of 

No Idea as an F. 3. But it is not in that metaphyſical Senſe 
Appearance in of Truth which we enquire here, when we ex- 
the Mind amine whether our Ideas are capable of being 


true or falſe. true or falſe ; but in the more ordinary Accepta- 
tion of thoſe Words: And ſo I ſay, that the Ideas in our Minds, 
being only ſo many Perceptions, or Appearances there, none ol 
them are falſe; the Idea of a Centaur having no more Falſhood 
in it, when it appears in our Minds, than the Name 8 has 
| | 5 | 5 | althoq 
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Falſhood in it, when it is pronounced by our Mouths, or written 
on Paper, For Truth or Falſhood, lying always in ſome Affir- 
mation, or Negation, Mental or Verbal, our Ideas are not capable, 
any of them, of being falſe, till the Mind paſſes ſome Judgment 


on them; that is, affirms or denies ſomething of them. 


F. 4. Whenever the Mind refers any of its Idea, 


to any Thing extraneous to them, they are then Ideas referred 


capable to be called true or falſe. Becauſe the Mind, % Thing 
in ſuch a Reference, makes a tacit Suppoſition 77 be true or 
of their Conformity to that Thing: Which 7e 
Suppoſition, as it happens to be true or falſe, ſo the Ideas them- 


ſelves eome to be denominated. The moſt uſual Caſes wherein 


this happens are theſe following. 
9. 5. Firſt, when the Mind ſuppo 


Temperance, Religion, to be the ſame with what Eſſences, are 


other Men give thoſe Names to. home ag 40 -” 


Secondly, When the Mind ſuppoſes any Idea it _ _ eir 
has in itſelf, 0 be conformable to ſome real Exiſt- eas 70. 


ence. Thus the two Ideas of a Man, and a Centaur, ſuppoſed 


to be the Ideas of real Subſtances, are the one true, and the other 


falſe; the one having a Conformity to what has really exiſted, 
the other not. p | 85 5 


Third, When the Mind refers any of its Ideas to that real 
Conſtitution, and Eſſence of any Thing, whereon all its Pro- 
perties depend: And thus the greateſt Part, if not all our Ideas 


of Subſtances, are falſe. 5 . 
FS. 6. Theſe Suppoſitions the Mind is very apt 


tacitly to make concerning its own Ideas. But The Cauſe , 


yet, if we will examine it, we ſhall find it is Jet Eeerencas 
chiefly, if not only, concerning its abſtract complex Ideas. For 
the natural Tendency of the Mind being towards Knowledge ; 
and finding that, if it ſhould proceed by, and dwell upon only 
particular "Things, its Progreſs would be very flow, and its Work 


endleſs: therefore, to ſhorten its Way to Knowledge, and make 
each Perception more comprehenſive z the firſt Thing it does, 
as the Foundation of the eaſier enlarging its Knowledge, either 


by Contemplation of the Things themſelves, that it would know, 
or Conference with others about them, 1s to bind them into 
Bundles, and rank them ſo into Sorts, that what Knowledge it 
gets of any of them, it may thereby with Aſſurance extend to 
all of that Sort; and ſo advance by larger Steps in that, which 

| | is 


. ſes any Idea Other Men's I- 
it has conformable to that in other Men's Minds, deas, real Ex- 
called by the ſame common Name; v:. g. when #/ence, and 
the Mind intends or judges its Ideas of Juſtice, ſuppoſed real 
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1s its great Buſineſs, Knowledge. This, as I have elſewhere 


ſhewn, is the Reaſon why we collect Things under compre- 


henſive Ideas, with Names annexed to them, into Genera and 
Speries, i. e. into Kinds and Sorts, 
FS. 7. If therefore we will warily attend to the Motions of 
the Mind, and obſerve what Courſe it uſually takes in its Way 
to Knowledge, we ſhall, I think, find, that the Mind having 
got any Idea, which it thinks i it may have Uſe of, either in Con- 
templation or Diſcourſe, the firſt Thing it does, is to abſtract 
it, and then get a Name to it; and ſo lay it up in its Store- 
houſe, the Memory, as containing the Eſſence of a Sort of 
Things, of which that Name is always to be the Mark. Hence 


it is, that we may often obſerve, that when any one ſees a new 


Thing of a Kind that he knows not, he preſently aſks what it 
is, meaning by that Enquiry, nothing but the Name, As if 

the Name carried with it the Knowledge of the Species, or the 
Eſſence of it, whereof it is indeed uſed as the Mark, and is ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed annexed to it. 


Case ef ſicb $. 8. But this abſtract Idea being fnething 3 in 


References. Name that i is given to it; it is in our Ideas that 


both the Rig htneſs of our Knowledge, and the Propriety or In- 
And hence it is, that 


de of our Speaking, conſiſts. 

Men are ſo forward to ſuppoſe, that the abſtract Ideas they have 
in their Minds, are ſuch as agree to the Things exiſting without 
them, to which they are referred, and are the ſame alſo, to which 


the Names they give them, do, by the Uſe and Propriety of that | 


Language, belong. For without this double Conformity of their 
Ideas, they find they ſhould both think amiſs of Things in them- 
ſelves, and talk of them unintelligibly to others. 


Simple Ideas 


reference 1o 
others of the 
ſame Name, 
but are leaſt 

liable to be ſo. 


ſelf what the ſimple Ideas are, which their ſeveral] Names that 
are in common Uſe ſtand for, they being but few in Number, 
and ſuch, as if he doubts or miſtakes in, he may eaſily rectify by 
the Objeds they are to be found in. Therefore it is ſeldom that 
any one miſtakes in his Names of ſimple Ideas; or applies the 
Name Red, to the Idea Green; or the Name Sweet, to the 

Idea Bitter: Much leſs are Men apt to confound the Dyno of 
i deas 


to the Ideas which ether Men have, and commonly 


falſe. But yet ſimple Ideas are leaſt of all liable to 
be ſo miſtaken: Becauſe a Man by his Senſes, and 


$8.9. Firſt, then, I ſay, that when the Truth 
may be falſe, in of our Ideas is judged of, by the Conformity they have 


ſigniſj by the ſame Name, they may be any of them 
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every Day's Obſeryation, may eaſily ſatisfy him 


the Mind between the Thing that exiſts, and the 
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Ideas belonging to different Senſes; and call a Colour by the 


Name of a "Taſte, c. whereby it is evident that the ſimple Leas 

they call by any Name, are commonly the ſame that others have 

and mean, when they uſe the ſame Names. 5 | 
F. 10. Complex Ideas are much more liable to be Ideas of mixed 


Falſe in this reſpedd; and the complex Ideas of mixed Modes moſt li- 


Modes, much more than thoſe of Subſtances: Be- le to be falſe 
caule in Subſtances, (eſpecially theſe which the“ this Senſe. 


common and unborrowed Names of any Language are applied 


to) ſome remarkable ſenſible Qualities, ſerving ordinarily to di- 
ſtinguiſh one Sort from another, eaſily preſerve thoſe, who take 


any Care in the Uſe of their Words, from applying them to 


Sorts of Subſtances to which they do not at all belong. But in 


mixed Modes we are much more uncertain z it being not fo eaſy 


to determine of ſeveral Actions, whether they are to be called 


Fuſtice or Cruelty, Liberality or Prodigality. And ſo in referr ing 
our Ideas to thoſe of other Men, called by the ſame Names, 


ours may be falſe; and the Idea in our Minds, which we ex- 


preſs by the Word Juſtice, may, perhaps, be that which ought 


to have another Name. 
F. 11. But whether or no our Ideas of mixed Or at leaſt to 
Modes are more liable than any Sort to be diffe- be thought 


rent from thoſe of other Men, which are marked Valſe. 
by the ſame Names; this at leaſt is certain, That this Sort of 


Falſhood is much more familiarly attributed to our Ideas of mixed 
Modes, than to any other. When a Man is thought to have a 


falſe Idea of Juſtice, or Gratitude, or Glory, it is for no other 


Reaſon, but that his agrees not with the Ideas which each of 
thoſe Names are the Signs of in other Men. 
F. 12. The Reaſon whereof ſeems to me to be 


this, That the abſtract Ideas of mixed Modes, And why, 
being Men's voluntary Combinations of ſuch a 


preciſe Collection of ſimple Ideas; and ſo the Eſſence of each 
Species being Made by Men alone, whereof we have no other 
ſenſible Standard exiſting any where, but the Name itſelf, or 
the Definition of that Name; we have nothing elſe to refer 
theſe our Ideas of mixed Modes to, as a Standard, to which we 


would conform them, but the Ideas of thoſe, who are thought 
to uſe thoſe Names in their moſt proper Significations; and ſo, 


as our Ideas conform, or differ from them, they paſs for true or 
falſe. And thus much concerning the Truth and Falſhood of our 
Ideas, in reference to their Names. 


. 
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As referred to F. 13. Secondly, As to the Truth and Falſhoed of 
real Exiflences our Ideas, in reference to the real Exiſtence of 
none of our Things, when that is made the Standard of their 
Ideas can be Truth, none of them can be termed falſe, but 
falſe, but thoſe only our complex Ideas of Subſtances. 
of Subſtances. F. 14. Firſt, Our ſimple Ideas being barely 
Firſt, Simple ſuch Perceptions, as God has fitted us to receive, 
Ideas in this and given Power to external Objects to prod uce 
Senſe not falſe, in us by eſtabliſhed Laws and Ways, ſuitable to 
and why, his Wiſdom and Goodneſs, though incompre- 
henſible to us, their Truth conſiſts in nothing elſe but in ſuch 
Appearances as are produced in us, and muſt be ſuitable to thoſe 
Powers he has placed in external Objects, or elſe they could not 
be produced in us: And thus anſwering thoſe Powers, they are, 
what they ſhould be, true Ideas, Nor do they become liable to 
any Imputation of Falſhood, if the Mind (as in moſt Men I be- 
heve it does) judges theſe Ideas to be in the Things themſelves. 
For God, in his Wiſdom, having ſet them as Marks of Diſtinc- 
tion in Things, whereby we may be able to diſcern one Thing 
from another, and ſo chuſe any of them for our Uſes, as we have 
_ Occaſion, it alters not the Nature of our ſimple Idea, whether 
we think that the Idea of Blue be in the Violet itſelf, or in our 
Mind only ; and only the Power of producing it by the Texture 
of its Parts, reflecting the Particles of Light after a certain 
Manner, to be in the Violet itſelf, For that Texture in the 
Object, by a regular and conſtant Operation, producing the 
ſame Idea of Blue in us, it ſerves us to diſtinguiſh by our Eyes 
that from any other Thing, whether that diſtinguiſhing Mark, 
as it is really in the Violet, be only a peculiar Texture of Parts, 
or elſe that very Colour, the Idea whereof (which is in us) is 
the exact Reſemblance. And it is equally from that Appearance 
to be denominated Blue, whether it be that real Colour, or only 
a peculiar Texture in it, that cauſes in us that Idea: Since the 
Name Blue notes properly nothing, but that Mark of Diſtincti- 
on that is in a Violet, diſcernible enly by our Fyes, whatever 
it conſiſts in; that being beyond our Capacities diſtinctly to 
know, and perhaps would be of leſs Uſe to us, if we had Facul- 
ties to diſcern it. i 1 4 „„.. 
„ S. 14. Neither would it carry any Imputation 
. of Falſbood to our ſimple Ideas, if, bs the different 
Blue ſhould be Structure of our Organs, it were ſo ordered, That 
different from the ſame Object ſhould produce in ſeveral Men's 
another's. Minds different Ideas at the ſome 'T'ime ; v. 


"the 


our ſimple Ideas, I think it evident that our 1 Sages 
ſimple Ideas can none of them be falſe in reſpect of _— 
Things exiſting without us; for the 'Truth of 
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the Idea that a Violet produced in one Man's Mind by his Eyes, 


were the ſame that a Marigold produced in another Man's, and 


vice verſa; For ſince this could never be known, becauſe one 
Man's Mind could not paſs into another Man's Body, to per- 
ceive what Appearances were produced by thoſe Organs; neither 
the Ideas hereby, nor the Names would be at all confounded, or 
any Falſhood be in either: for all Things that had the Texture 
of a Violet, producing conſtantly the Idea which he called Blue; 
and thoſe which had the Texture of a Marigold, producing 
conſtantly the Idea which he has conſtantly called Nellow; what- 
ever thoſe Appearances were in his Mind, he would be able 
as regularly to diſtinguiſh Things tor his Uſe by thoſe Appear- 
ances, and underſtand and ſignify thoſe Diſtinctions, marked by 


the Names Blue and Yellow, as if the Appearances or Ideas in 
his Mind, received from thoſe two Flowers, were exactly the 


ſame with the Ideas in other Men's Minds. I am nevertheleſs 
very apt to think, that the ſenſible Ideas produced by any Ob- 


ject in different Men's Minds, are moſt commonly very near 
and undifcernibly alike. For which Opinion, I think, there 


might be many Reaſons offered; but that being beſides my pre- 


| ſent Buſineſs. I ſhall not trouble my Reader with them; but 


only mind him, that the contrary Suppoſition, if it could be 
proved, is of little Uſe, either for the Improvement of our Know- 
ledge, or Conveniency of Life; and ſo we need not trouble 


_ ourſelves to examine it. | 


FS. 16. From what has been ſaid concerning Firſt, Simple 


Senſe not falſe, 
utt and why. : 
theſe Appearances or Perceptions in our Minds 


_ conſiſting, as has been ſaid, only in their being anſwerable to 
the Powers in external Objects to produce by our Senſes fuch _ 


Appearances in us, and each of them being in the Mind, ſuch 
as it is, ſuitable to the Power that produced it, and which alone 
it repreſents, it cannot upon that Account, or as referred to 
ſuch a Pattern, be falſe. Blue or Yellow, Bitter or Sweet, can 
never be falſe Ideas; theſe Perceptions in the Mind are juſt ſuch 
as they are there, anſwering the Powers appointed by God to 
produce them, and fo are truly what they are, and are intended 
to be. Indeed the Names may be miſapplied, but that in this 
reſpe& makes no Falſhood in the Ideas; as if a Man ignorant 
in the Engliſh ſhould call Purple, Scarlet. 

FS. 17. Secondly, Neither can our complex Ideas Secondly, 
' of Modes, in reference to the Eſſence of any Thing Modes not falſe. 

RES a - | | | really 


| Thirdly, Ideas 


have no Union in Nature, may be termed falſe ; but if he leave 
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really exiſting be falſe; becauſe whatever complex Idea I have 


of any Mode, it hath no Reference to any Pattern exiſting and 
made by Nature; it is not ſuppoſed to contain in it any other 
Ideas than what it hath, nor to repreſent any Thing but ſuch a 


- Complication of Ideas as it does. Thus, when I have the Idea 


of ſuch an Action of a Man, who forbears to afford himſelf 


ſuch Meat, Drink, and Cloathing, and other Conveniencies of 


Life, as his Riches and Eſtate will be ſufficient to ſupply, and 


bis Station requires, I have no falſe Idea, but ſuch an one as re- 
preſents an Action either as ] find or imagine it, and fo is ca- 


pable of neither Truth or Falſhood : but when I give the Name 


Prugality or Virtue to this Action, then it may be called a falſe 
Idea, if thereby it be ſuppoſed to agree with that Idea, to 


which in Propriety of Speech the Name of Frugality doth be- 
long, or to be conformable to that Law which 1s the Standard 
of Virtue and Vice, F 5 
| S. 18. Thirdly, Our complex Ideas of Subſtances 
being all referred to Patterns in Things themſelves, 


of Subſtances. 


when falſe. upon as the Repreſentations of the unknown Eſ- 


| fences of Things, is ſo evident, that there needs nothing to be 
ſaid of it: I ſhall therefore paſs over that chimerical Suppoſi- 


tion, and conſider them as Collections of fimple Ideas in the 
Mind, taken from Combinations of ſimple Ideas exiſting toge- 


ther conſtantly in 'Things, of which Patterns they are the 


ſuppoſed Copies; and in this Reference of them to the Exiſtence 
of Things, they are falſe Ideas. 1. When they put together 


ſimple Ideas, which in the real Exiſtence of Things have no 
| Union; as when to the Shape and Size that exiſt together in 


a Horſe, is joined in the ſame complex Idea the Power of bark- 
ing like a Dog ; which three Ideas, however put together into 


one in the Mind, were never united in Nature; and this there- 


fore may be called a faiſe Idea of an Horſe. 2. Ideas of Sub- 


ſtances are in this reſpect alſo falſe, when from any Collection 


of ſimple Ideas that do always exiſt together, there is ſeparated 


by a direct Negation any other ſimple Idea which is conſtantly. 
joined with them. Thus, if to Extenſion, Solidity, Fuſibility, 


the peculiar Weightineſs and yellow Colour of Gold, any one 


join in his Thoughts the Negation of a greater Degree of Fixed- 


neſs than is in Lead or Copper, he may be ſaid to have a falſe 


complex Idea, as well as when he joins to thoſe other ſimple 


ones the Idea of perfect abſolute Fixedneſs; for either way, the 
complex Idea of Gold being made up of ſuch ſimple ones as 


out 


may be falſe. That they are all falſe, when looked 
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out of this his complex Idea that of Fixedneſs quite, without 


either actually joining to, or ſeparating of it from the reſt in 


his Mind, it 1s, I think, to be looked on as inadequate and 


imperfect Idea, rather than a falſe one; ſince, tho? it contains | 
not all the ſimple Jdeas that are united in Nature, yet it puts 


none together but what do really exiſt together. 
$ 19. Tho', in compliance with the ordinary 


way of ſpeaking, I have ſhewed in what Senie 255 
and apon what Ground our Idea may be ſome- fuppiſes Affr- 
times called true or falſe, yet if we wilt lock a, mation or Ne- 
little nearer into the Matter, in all Cafes where gation. 


any Idea is called true or falſe, it is from ſome 
Judgment that the Mind makes, or is ſuppoſed to make, that 
is true or falſe; for Truth or Falſbood being never without fome 


| Affirmation or Negation, expreſs or tacit, it is not to be found 
but where Signs are joined or ſeparated, according to the Agree- 


ment or Diſagreement of the Things they ſtand for.. 'The Signs 
we chiefly ule, are either Ideas or Words, wherewith we make 


either mental or verbal Propoſitions. Truth lies in ſo joining or 


ſeparating theſe Repreſentatives, as the Things they ſtand for 
do in themſelves agree or diſagree; and Faiſooeg-n in the con- 
trary, as ſhall be more fully ſhewn hereatier. 

F. 20. Any Idea then which we have in our 


Ideas in theme 
Minds, whether conformable or not to the Ex- TO 


7 . h; | 
iſtence of Things, or to any Ideas in the Minds true fl 
of other Men, cannot properly for this alone be 


called falſe; for theſe Repreſentations, if they have nothing in 


them but what is really exiſting in Things without, cannot be 


thought falſe, being exact Repreſentations of ſomething ; nor 
yet if they have any thing in them differing from the Reality of 


Things, can they properly be ſaid to be falſe Repreſentations 
or Ideas of Things they do not repre ſent. But the Miſtake and 


Falſhood is, 


$. 21. Firſt, When the Mind having any Idea, 


it judges and concludes 7: the ſame that is in other 


Men's Minds, fignified by the ſame Name; or that 


it is conformable to the ordinary received Signih- 


cation or Definition of that Word, when 1 a8 it 


is not; which is the moſt uſual Miſtake in mixed 
Modes, tho? other Ideas alfo are liable to it. 

$. 22. Secondly, When it having a complex Idea 
made up of ſuch a Collection of ſimple ones as 
Nature never puts together, it judges it to agree 
to a Species of Creatures really exiſting ; as when 
it joins the Weight of Tin to the Colour, Fuſi- 
bility and Fixednels of * 


Put are falſe, 
Firſt, when 
[ulged apree- 
able to another 
Man's Idea, 
awith being | 
o. 

Secondly, abben 
Judged to agree 
to real Exijl- 
ence, when 
ibey do not. 


23. 
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i „ F. 23. Thirdly, When in its complex Mea it 
Fs 1 has Adel a certain Number of finple Ideas 
unte without that do really exiſt together in ſome ſort of 
g /o. Creatures, but has alſo left out others as much 
.infeparable, it judges this to be a perfect compleat 
Idea of a Sort of Things, which really it is not; v. g. having joined 
the Meas of Subſtance, yellow malleable, moſt heavy, and fu- 


| ſible, it takes that complex Idea to be the compleat Idea of 


Gold, when yet its pecuhar Fixedneſs and Solubility in Agua 
Regia are as inſeparable from thoſe other Ideas or Qualities of 
that Body, as they are one from another. 5 

5 $. 24. Fourihly, The Miſtake is yet greater, 
Fourthly,when when I judge that this complex Idea contains in it 


Jjudgedito repre- the real Eſſence of any Body exiſting, when at leaſt 
ſent the real 


it contains But ſome few of thoſe Properties 
which flow from its real Eſſence and Conſtitu- 
| tion. I ſay, only fome few of thoſe Properties; 
for thoſe Properties conſiſting moſtly in the aQtive and paſſive 


Hence. 


Powers it has in reference to other Things, all that are vulgar- 
y known of any one Body, and of which the complex Idea of 


that Kind of Things is ufually made, are but a very few, in 
compariſon of what a Man that has ſeveral Ways tried and ex- 


amined it, knows of that one Sort of Things; and all that the 
moſt expert Man knows are but few, in compariſon of what 
are really in that Body, and depend on its internal or eſſential 


Conſtitution. The Eſſence of a Triangle lies in a very little 


Compaſs, conſiſts in a very few Ideas; three Lines including a 
Space make up that Eſſence; but the Properties that flow from 
this Effence are more than can be eaſily known or enumerated. 


So I imagine it is in Subſtances, their real Eflences he in a little 
Compaſs, tho? the Properties flowing from that internal Conſti- 
tution are endleſs. =D „ ; 

FS. 25. To conclude: A Man having no No- 
Ideas, when tion of any Thing without him but by the Idea 


Falſe. he has of it in his Mind, (which Idea he has a 


Power to call by what Name he pleaſes) he may 
indeed make an Idea neither anſwering the Reality of Things, 


nor agreeing to the Ideas commonly ſignified by other People's 


Words; but cannot make a wrong or falſe Idea of a Thin 
which is no etherwiſe known to him but by the Idea he has 


of it; v. g. when I frame an Idea of the Legs, Arins, and 


Body of a Man, and join to this a Horſe's Head and Neck, 
1 do not make a falſe Idea of any Thing, becauſe it repreſents 


nothing without me; but when I call it a Man, or Tartar, 


and 
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and imagine it either to repreſent ſome real Being without me, 
or to be the ſame Idea that others call by the ſame Name, in 
either of theſe Caſes I may err; and upon this Account it is 
that it comes to be termed a falſe Idea; tho' indeed the Falſe- 
hood lies not in the Idea, but in that tacit mental Propoſition, 
wherein a Conformity and Reſemblance is attributed to it which 
it has not; but yet, if having framed ſuch an Idea in my Mind, 


without thinking either that Exiſtence, or the Name Man or 


Tartar belongs to it, I will call it Man or Tartar, I may be 
juſtly thought fantaſtical in the naming, but not erroneous in 
my Judgment, nor the Idea any way falſe. _ - 

$. 26. Upon the whole Matter, I think that 


our Ideas, as they are conſidered by the Mind, bin IEP 
either in reference to the proper Signification right or 
of their Names, or in reference to the Reality of wrong. 


Things, may very fitly be called right or wrong 


Idea, according as they agree or diſagree to thoſe Patterns to 


which they are referred; but if any one had rather call them 
true or falſe, it is fit he uſe a Liberty, which every one has, to 


call Things by thoſe Names he thinks beſt; tho, in Propriety 


of Speech, Truth or Falſhood will, I think, ſcarce agree to them, 
but. as they, ſome way or other, virtually contain in them ſome 
mental Propoſition. The Ideas that are in a Man's Mind, ſim- 


ply conſidered, cannot be wrong, unleſs complex ones, wherein 


inconſiſtent Parts are jumbled together. All our Ideas are in 


themſelves right, and the Knowledge about them right and 
true Knowledge; but when we come to refer them to any 
Thing, as to their Patterns and Archetypes, then they are ca- 
pable of being wrong, as far as they diſagree with ſuch Arche- 


ty pes. : 
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CHAP. XXX: 
| Of the Aſſociation of Ideas. 


$. 1, FF HERE is ſcarce any one that does %, 
E not obſerve ſomething that ſeems 3 = 
odd to him, and is in itſelf really molt Men. 


extravagant, in the Opinions, Reaſonings, and 


Actions of other Men; the leaſt Flaw of this Kind, if at all 


different from his own, every one is quick-ſighted enough to 
_ eſpy in another, and will by the Authority of Reaſon forwardly 
condemn, 
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condemn, tho” he be guilty of much greater Unreaſonableneſs 


in his own Tenets and Conduct, which he never perceives, and 


will very hardly, if at all, be convinced of. 


F. 2. This proceeds not wholly from Self- love, 

Net wholly tho” that has often a great hand in it: Men of 

from Selj-102e. fair Minds, and not given up to the over-ween- 
ing ot Seli-flattery, are frequently guilty of it; 


and in many Caſcs one with Amazement hears the Arguings, 
and is aſtoniſhed at the Obſtinacy of a worthy Man, who yields 


not to the Evidence of Reaſon, tho” laid before him as clear as 
Day-light. | 
| 5. 3. This Sort of Unreaſonableneſs i is uſually 


Ner from imputed to Education and Prejudice, and for the 


Education. moſt part truly enough, though that reaches not 

the Bottom of the Diſeaſe, nor ſhews diſtinctly 
enough whence it riſes, or wherein it lies. Education is often 
rightly aſſigned for the Cauſe, and Prejudice is a good general 
Name for the Thing itſelf; but yet I think he ought to look a 


litle farther, who would trace this Sort of Madneſs to the Root 
it ſprings from, and ſo explain it, as to ſhew whence this Flaw 
haas its Original 3 in very ſober and rational Minds, and wherein 


1 conſiſto. 
5. 4.1 ſhall be pardoned for calling | it by ſo. 


WW Degree ef © harſh a Name as Madneſs, when it is conſi- 


MY; dered that Oppoſitions to Reaſon deſerves that 

Name, and is really Madneſs ; and there is ſcarce 
4 Man fo free from it, but that if he ſhould always on all Occa- 
ſions argue or do as in ſome cafes he conſtantly does, would 
not be thought fitter for Bedlam than civil Converſation; I do 


not here mean when he is under the Power of an unruly Paſ- 
tion, but in the ſteady calm Courſe of his Life. That which 


will yet more apologize tor this harſh Name, and ungrateful 
Imputation on the greateſt Part of Mankind, is, that enquiring 
4 by the bye into the Nature of Madneſs, 8B. II. , II. 
§. 13. I found it to ſpring from the very ſame Root, and to 


depend on the very ſame Cauſe we are here ſpeaking of. This 


Conſideration of the Thing itſelf, at a Time when I thought 


not the leaſt on the Subject which I am now treating of, ſug- 


geſted it to me. And if this be a Weakneſs to which all Men 


are fo liable; if this be a Taint which ſo univerſally intects 


Mankind, the greater Care ſhould be taken to lay it open un- 
der its due Name, thereby to excite the greater Care in its 


Prevention and Cure. 


6. 5. Some 
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voluntarily, or by chance; and hence it comes in 
different Men to be very different according to their different 
Inclinations, Education, Intereſts, &c. Cuſtom ſettles Habits of 
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g. 5. Some of our Ideas have a natural Cor- 


From a cron 
reſpondence and Connexion one with another ; I 


Connexion of 


it is the Office and Excellency of our Reaſon to liens 


trace theſe, and hold them together in that 


Union and Correſpondence which is founded in their peculiar 
Beings. Beſides this, there is another Connexion of Idea— 


wholly owing to Chakfe or Cuſtom. Ideas that in themſelves 
are not at all of kin, come to be ſo united in ſome Men's Minds, 
that it is very hard to ſeparate them; they always keep in com- 
pany, and the one no ſooner at any Time comes into the Un- 
derſtanding, but its Aſſociate appears with it; and if they are 


more than two which are thus united, the whole Gang, always 


inſeparable, ſhew themſelves together. 
F. 6. This ſtrong Combination of Ideas, not 


allied by Nature, the Mind makes in itſelf either A e en 


Thinking in the Underſtanding, as well as of Determining in 
the W ill, and of Motions in the Body; all which ſeems to be 
but Trains of Motion in the animal Spirits, which one ſet a 


going, continue in the ſame Steps they have been uſed to, which 
by often treading are worn into a ſmooth Path, and the Mo- 
tion in it becomes eaſy, and as it were natural. As far as we 
can comprehend Thinking, thus Ideas ſeem to be produced in 
our Minds; or if they are not, this may ſerve to explain their 
following one another in an habitual Train, when once they 
are put into that Tract, as well as it does to explain ſuch 


Motions of the Body. A Muſician uſed to any Tune will find, 
that let it but once begin in his Head, the Ideas of the ſeveral 
Notes of it will follow one another orderly | in his Underſtand- 


ing, without any Care or Attention, as regularly as his Fingers 
move orderly over the Keys of the Organ to play out the Tune 
he has begun, tho? his unattentive Thoughts be elſewhere a 
wandering. Whether the natural Cauſe of theſe Ideas, as well 


as of that regular Dancing of his Fingers, be the Motion of his 
animal Spirits, I will not determine, how probable ſoever by 
this Inſtance it appears to be ſo; but this may help us a little 
to conceive of ee Habits, and of the tying together 


of Ideas. 


6. 7. That there are ſuch 1 of ala 3 . ; 
made by Cuſtom in the Minds of moſt Men, I 7141s 14s 
think no Body will queſtion, who has well con- f it. . 


* Nane or others; and to this r 
might 
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might be juſtly attributed moſt of the Sympathies and Antipa- 
thies obſervable in Men, which work as ſtrongly, and produce 
as regular Effects as if they were natural, and are therefore 
called ſo, tho' they at firſt had no other Original but the acci- 
dental Connexion of two Ideat, which either the Strength of 
the firſt Impreſſion, or future Indulgence ſo united, that they 
always afterwards kept company together in that Man's Mind, 
as if they were but one Idea: I ſay moſt of the Antipathies, 
1 do not ſay. all, for ſome of them are truly natural, depend 
upon our original Conſtitution, and are born with us; but a 
great Part of thoſe which are counted natural, would have 
been known to be from unheeded, tho? perhaps early Impreſ- 
fions or wanton Fancies at firſt, which would have been ac- 
knowledged the Original of them, if they had been warily ob- 
ſerved. A grown Perſon ſurfeiting with Honey, no ſooner hears 
the Name of it, but his Fancy immediately carries Sickneſs 
and Qualms to his Stomach, and he cannot bear the very Idea 
of it; other Ideas of Diſlike, and Sickneſs, and Vomiting, pre- 
ſently accompany it, and he is diſturbed; but he knows from 
whence to date this Weakneſs, and can tell how he got this 
Indiſpoſition: Had this happened to him by an Over-doſe of 
Honey when a Child, all the ſame Effects would have followed, 
but the Cauſe would have been miſtaken, and the Antipathy 
counted natural. %%% ot 5 
F. 8. I mention this not out of any great neceſſity there is 
in this preſent Argument to diſtinguiſh nicely between natu- 
ral and acquired Antipathies ; but I take notice of it for another 
Purpoſe, (viz.) that thoſe who have Children, or the Charge of 
their Education, would think it worth their while diligently to 
watch, and carefully to prevent the undue Connexion of Ideas 
in the Minds of young People; this is the Time moſt ſuſceptible 
of laſting Impreſſions; and though thoſe relating to the Health 
of the Body, are by diſcreet People minded and fenced againſt, 
yet I am apt to doubt, that thoſe which relate more peculiarly 
to the Mind, and terminate in the Underſtanding, or Paſſions, 
have been much leſs heeded than the Thing deſerves; nay, 
| thole relating purely to the Underſtanding, have, as I ſuſpect, 
been by moſt Men wholly overloo ee. 
F. 9. This wrong Connexion in our Minds 
A great Cauſe of Ideas, in themſelves looſe and independent one 
_ of Errors. of another, has ſuch an Influence, and is of ſo 
| great Force, to ſet us awry in our Actions, as 
well moral as natural, Paſſions, Reaſonings, and Notions them- 
| ſelves, that perhaps there is not any one Thing that deſerves 
more to be looked after, _ — 


$. 10. The 
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F. 10. The Ideas of Goblins and Sprights have 
really no more to do with Darkneſs than Light; {nfances. 
yet let but a fooliſh Maid inculcate theſe often & 
on the Mind of a Child, and raiſe them there together, poſſibly 
he ſhall never be able to ſeparate them again ſo long as he lives; 
but Darkneſs ſhall ever afterwards bring with it thoſe frightful 


Ideas, and they ſhall be ſo joined, that he can no more bear the 


one than the other. 


$. 11. A Man receives a ſenſible Injury from another, thinks 


on the Man and that Action over and over; and by rumina- 


ting on them ſtrongly, or much in his Mind, ſo cements thoſe 
two Ideas together, that he makes them almoſt one; never 


thinks on the Man, but the Pain and Diſpleaſure he ſuffered 


comes into his Mind with it, ſo that he ſcarce diſtinguiſhes 

them, but has as much an Averſion for the one as the other. 
Thus Hatreds are often begotten from flight and almoſt inno- 
cent Occaſions, and Quarrels propagated and continued in the 


World. „ ” 
F. 12. A Man has ſuffered Pain or Sickneſs in any Place, he 


ſaw his Friend die in ſuch a Room; tho? theſe have in Nature 


nothing to do one with another, yet when the Idea of the 


Place occurs to his Mind, it brings (the Impreſſion being once 


made) that of the Pain and Diſpleaſure with it; he confounds 


them in his Mind, and can as little bear the one as the other. 


9. 13. When this Combination is ſettled, and _ 


whilſt it laſts, it is not in the Power of Reaſon Why Time 
to help us, and relieve us from the Effects of it, cures ſome Diſ- 
Ideas in our Minds, when they are there, will orders in the 
operate according to their Natures and Circum- Mind which 
| ances; and here we ſee the Cauſe why Time Keaſencannot. 
cures certain Affections, which Reaſon, tho” in 
the right, and allowed to be ſo, has not Power over, nor is able 
againſt them to prevail with thoſe who are apt to hearken to 
it in other Caſes. The Death of a Child, that was the daily 
Delight of his Mother's Eyes, and Joy of her Soul, rends from 
her Heart the whole Comfort of her Life, and gives her all 
the Torment imaginable ; uſe the Conſolations of Reaſon in 
this Caſe, and you were as good preach Eaſe to one on the 
Rack, and hope to allay, by rational Diſcourſes, the Pain of 
his Joints tearing aſunder; till Time has by Diſuſe ſeparated 
the Senſe of that Enjoy ment, and its Loſs, from the Idea of the 
Child returning to her Memory, all Repreſentations, tho' ever 


ſo reaſonable, are in vain; and therefore ſome, in whom 
the Union between theſe Ideas is never diſſolved, ſpend their 
Vor. I. A a Lives 
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Lives in Mourning, and carry an incurable Sorrow to their 
2 Graves. l 

$. 14. A Friend of mine knew one perfectly 
Farther "OY cured of Madneſs 2 a very harſh and offenſive 


 Pancesof the Operation. The Gentleman who was thus re- 
| Effedts of the covered, with great Senſe of Gratitude and Ac- 
Aſſociation of 


knowledgment owned the Cure all his Life af- 
Ideas. ter, as the greateſt Obligation he could have 


received ; but whatever Gratitude and Reaſon 
ſuggeſted to him, he cold never bear the Sight of the Opera- 


tor: that Image brought back with it the Idea of that Agony 
which he ſuffered from his Hands, which was too mighty and 
_ intolerable for him to endure. 
$. 15. Many Children imputing the Pain they endured at 
School to their Books they were corrected for, ſo join thoſe 
Ideas together, that a Book becomes their Averſion, and they 
are never reconciled to the Study and Uſe of them all their 
Lives after; and thus Reading becomes a 'Torment to them, 
which otherwiſe poſſibly they might have made the great Plea- 
ſure of their Lives. There are Rooms convenient enough that 
ſome Men cannot ſtudy in, and Faſhions of Veſſels which, 
_ tho? ever ſo clean and commodious, they cannot drink out 
of, and that by reaſon of ſome accidental Ideas which are an- 
nexed to them, and make them offenſive; and who is there 
that hath not obſerved ſome Man to flag at the Appearance, 
or in the Company of ſome certain Perſon, not otherwiſe ſu- 
perior to him, but becauſe having once on ſome Occaſion got 
the Aſcendant, the Idea of Authority and Diſtance goes along 
with that of the Perſon? and he that has been thus see 
is not able to ſeparate them. | D 
$. 16. Inſtances of this Kind are ſo plentiful every. where, 
that if I add one more, it is only for the pleaſant Oddneſs of 
it; it is of a young Gentleman, who having learned to dance, 
and that to great Perfection, there happened to ſtand an old 
Trunk in the Room where he learned; the Idea of this re- 
markable Piece of Houſhold-Stuff had ſo mixed itſelf with the ® 
Turns and Steps of all his Dances, that though in that Cham- | 
ber he could dance excellently well, yet it was only whilſt that 
Trunk was there; nor could he perform well in any other 
Place, unleſs that, or ſome ſuch other I runk, had its due Poſition 
in the Room. If this Story ſhall be ſuſpected to be dreſſed up 
with ſome comical Circumſtances, a little beyond preciſe Na- 
ture; I anſwer for myſelf, that I had it ſome Years ſince from 
a very ſober and worthy Man, upon his own Knowledge, as I 


report 
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report it; and I dare fay, there are very few inquiſitive Perſons 


who read this, who have not met with Accounts, if not Exam- 


ples of this Nature, that may parallel, or at leaſt juſtify this. 
$. 17. IntelleQual Habits and DefeQs, this 


Its I 
Way contraQted, are not leſs frequent and pow- 2 — on 


erful, though leſs obſerved. Let the Ideas of Habits. 
Being and Matter be ſtrongly joined either by 


Education or much Thought, whilſt theſe are ſtill combed} in 
the Mind, what Notions, what Reaſonings, will there be about 


ſeparate Spirits ? Let Cuſtom, from the very Childhood, have 


joined Figure and Shape to the Idea of God, and what Ablur⸗ 
dities will that Mind be liable to, about the Deity ? 


| Let the Idea of Infallibility be inſeparably joined to any Per- 


ſon, and theſe two conſtantly together poſſeſs the Mind; and 
then one Body, in two Places at once, ſhall unexamined be 
ſwallowed for a certain Truth, by an implicit Faith, whenever 


that imagined infallible Perſon dictates and demands Aſlent with- 
out Enquiry. 


F. 18. Some ſuch wrong and unnatural Com- 


| binations of Ideas will be found to eſtabliſh the Ob/ervable in 
irreconcilable Oppoſition between different Secs 2 ent Secls. 
of. Philoſophy and Religion ; for we cannot 
imagine every one of their Followers to impoſe Wini, on 
himſelf, and knowingly refuſe Truth offered by plain Reaſon. 
Intereſt, though it does a great deal in the Caſe, yet cannot be 
thought to work whole Societies of Men to ſo univerſal a Per- 
verſeneſs, as that every one of them to a Man ſhould knowingly | 
maintain Falſhood : Some at leaſt muſt be allowed ro do what 
all pretend to, i. e. to purſue 'Fruth ſincerely ; and therefore 
there muſt be ſomething that blinds their Underſtandings, and 
makes them not ſee the Falſhood of what they embrace for real 
Truth. That which thus captivates their Reaſons, and leads 
Men of Sincerity blindfold from common Senſe, with, when ex- 
amined, be found to be what we are {peaking of: Some indepen- 
dent Ideas, of no Alliance to one another, are by Education, 


Cuſtom, and the conſtant Din of their Party, ſo coupled in 
their Minds, that they always appear there together, and they 


can no more ſeparate them in their Thoughts, than if they were 
but one Idea, and they operate as if they were ſo. This 


gives 


Senſe to Jargon, Demonſtration to Abſurdities, and Conſiſtency 

to Nonſenſe, and is the Foundation of the greateſt, I had 
almoſt ſaid, of all the Errors in the World; or if it does not 
reach ſo far, it is at leaſt the moſt dangerous one, fince ſo far 
as it obtains, it hinders Men from ſeeing and examining. When 


_ two 
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two 'Things in themſelves disjoined, appear to the Sight con- 
ſtantly united; if the Eye ſees theſe Things riveted, which are 
looſe, where will you begin to rectify the Miſtakes that follow 
in two Ideat, that they have been accuſtomed ſo to join in their 
Minds, as to ſubſtitute one for the other, and, as I am apt to 
think, often without perceiving it themſelves ? This, whilſt 
| they are under the Deceit of it, makes them uncapable of Con- 
viction, and they applaud themſelves as zealous Champions for 
Truth, when indeed they are contending for Error; and the 
Confuſion of two different Ideas, which a cuſtomary Connexion 
of them in their Minds hath to them made in Effect but one, 
fills their Heads with falſe Views, and their Reaſonings with 
falſe Conſequences. _ oF: V bp 
| v9. 19. Having thus given an Account of the 
| Concluſion, Original, Sorts, and Extent of our Ideas, with 
eoveral other Conſiderations, about theſe (I know 
not whether IJ may ſay) Inſtruments, or Materials of our Know- 
| ledge; the Method I at firſt propoſed to myſelf would now 
require, that I ſhould immediately proceed to ſhew, what Uſe 
the Underſtanding makes of them, and what Knowledge we 
Have by them, This was that, which, in the firſt general 
| View I had of this Subject, was all that I thought I ſhould have 
to do: But, upon a nearer Approach, I find, that there is ſo 
_ cloſe a Connexion between Ideas and Words; and our abſtract 
Ideas, and general Words have ſo. conſtant a Relation one to 
another, that it is impoſſible to ſpeak clearly and diſtinctly of 
our Knowledge, which all conſiſts in Propoſitions, without con- 
ſidering, firſt, the Nature, Uſe, and Signification of Language; 
_ which therefore muſt be the Buſineſs of the next Book. 


The End of the Firſt Volume. 


